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rpHIS  is  certainly  a  bnok.  It  is  not  otYoii  we  give  so  inucli 
X  promiiieiice  to  any  work  of  fiction,  Imt  there  is  much  in 
this  which  claims  very  special  notice.  It  is  a  book;  we  may 
even  call  it  not  only  a  big  book,  it  is  a  great  book  ;  it  cannot  Im* 
called  a  good  book.  Tliere  are,  in  the  very  best  sense,  gooil 
things  in  it.  It  is  a  work  of  remarkable  genius  ;  it  is  the  cliief 
production  of  its  (listinguished  author,  and  lie  evidences  in  it  a 
great  moral  advance  upon  all  his  ]irevious  works;  but  there  are 
many  things  which  a  really  C^hristian  mind  can  only  regard  as 
defilements.  It  is  an  epic  of  society,  and  the  author  designs  his 
chief  characters  to  be  the  e]><niyms  of  the  chief  in.stitutions  and 
characters  of  tlie  age.  Rut  all  the  morbid  passion  of  the  authors 
nature  hurls  and  liurtles  through  the  ]>ages  of  the  book,  even 
with  more  vehemence,  we  l)eli(‘ve,  than  through  any  of  his 
previous  work.s.  It  is  rather  a  brilliant  than  a  IxNautiful  book  ; 
it  is  probably  the  accumulated  thought  and  observation  of  many 
years — the  reflection  of  a  life.  Much  in  it  is  beautiful  and 
admirable,  but  its  passions  are  too  vehement  to  \h\  in  the  highest 
sense,  strong,  and  its  life  is  too  morbid,  bilious,  and  unhealthy  to 
be  true.  Referring  to  the  English  edition  and  translation,  whili^ 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  according  to  it  the  merit  of  faithful- 
ne.ss,  we  could  wish  it  hail  been  more  faithful,  and  less. 
Some  slighter  things,  which  defile  the  book,  might  have  been 
omitted,  or  have  received  a  rendering  more  in  unison  with  our 
English  ideas ;  for  great  as  is  the  advance  of  the  work  upon 
most  of  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  French  fiction,  it 
would  bear  much  ])runing ;  and  there  an;  many  jiassages  and 
scenes  we  would  not  willingly  see  before  the  eyes  of  the  family. 
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Wliilc,  on  the  contrary,  the  episode  on  prayer  and  on  monastic 
institutions  is  representative  of  the  mind  of  the  author,  and 
where  so  many  less  noticeable  episodes  are  retained,  certaiidy 
these  should  have  l)een.  Sometimes,  to(^,  we  notice  passages  of 
extniordinary  force  and  p)\ver,  which  might  have  received  a 
more  forcible  rendering.  have,  however,  been  glad  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  edition.  We  should  have  been  still  more 
pleased  had  it  lK‘en  thoroughly  faithful.  We  can,  however, 
well  believe,  as  the  translator  says,  that  it  is  no  child’s  play  to 
translate  a  work  like  Lt>i  Mlsi'rahhsy  which  is  studded  with 
antitheses  and  epigrams,  and  our  thanks  are  hereby  heartily 
given  according! V  for  the  result  of  the  task. 

M.  V  ictor  Hugo  has  been  a  prolific  author,  compared  with 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  is  incomparably  the  first 
modern  French  poet.  (uie  apj>r(>achos  him  in  power,  beauty, 
or  S])lendour  of  diction.  It  is  easy  to  find  innumerable  pages 
wdiich  w'ould  seem  to  coiulemn  this  verdict,  but  Ave  believe  the 
criticism  is  just  From  the  b(»ok  bc‘fore  us  pages  of  nonsense 
could  l>e  cjuoted,  and  yet  he  is  not  only  brilliant,  he  is  thought¬ 
ful.  He  is  now  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at  Besan(,'on, 
in  1802,  and  his  life  has  boon  a  remarkably  chequered  one — a 
romance,  which  he  Inus  shadowed  out  in  the  character  ^larius  in 
Lcs  Mi^^rahle.^.  Finally,  we  must  remember,  on  all  opinions 
proiuumced  upon  him,  that  he  is  (‘.ssentially  a  romancist,  in 
opposition  to  the  classicist  school  ;  a  follower  not  of  Boileau,  but 
of  ll;d>elais. 


M.  H  ugo  has  ]>roduced  a  gn.*at  book,  but  he  is  not  a  book¬ 
maker  ;  the  book  looks  like  tli(‘  n‘sult  of  years.  For  this  reason, 
Uk),  perhaps  it  seems  to  lack  form.  The  method  the  writer 
pursues  is  not  that  of  a  nice,  neat,  and  graceful  order  ;  it  is 
inas.sive,  shapoles.s,  and  ainorplious.  There  are  portions  which 
seem  to  have  the  stain] ►  of  individual  unity,  and  even  almost — 
which  we  should  think  in  any  case  a  rare  thing  with  the  author — 
rejHisi*.  ’Phus,  the  first  cliaj»t»‘rs  of  the  wi^rk,  the  portrait  of  the 
goixl  bishop,  M.  Myriel  :  although  their  connection  with  the  st-ory 
is  slight,  or  would  seem  to  he  so,  we  could  not  wTsii  that 


mo.st  delightful  }M»rtrait  away.  Stores  of  thought  and  observa¬ 
tion  are  lavished  on  this  portrait.  We  may  say  at  once  that  it 
satisfies  as  a  portrait,  it  does  not  satisfy  as  a  character.  The  good 
bishop,  like  many  other  ac«|uaiutances  of  ours,  had  a  religion 
very  beiiutiful  to  look  at,  and  far  better  than  his  tlujology. 
M.  Hugo  is  a  gn*at  believer  in  tin*  mythical  in  character;  he  is 


great  in  apotheosis 
often  exiiggeratcs. 


;  his  exaggerations  are  sublime;  but  still  he 
Nay,  tin*  great  denu*rit  of  this  book  is  ihs 


impossibility. 


It  claims  this  notice  from  us,  not  because  it  is  a 
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singularly  powerful  fiction,  but  because  it  professoi^  to  be  tin* 
msult  of  the  author  s  thoughts  anil  researches  uj)on  society  nnil 
the  age.  It  is  the  liistory  of  the  unhappy  ;  it  ])rofesses  to  ileal 
with  the  causes  of  social  unhap])iness.  Tlie  author  says  the 
book  is  written  ‘  to  clear  up  anil  to  coniKat  prejudices  in  France. 
England,  and  the  whole  world.’  In  this  he  is  unsuccessful  ; 
that  is,  so  far  as  clearing  up.  He  says, — 

‘The  book  which  the  reader  has  before  him  at  this  moment  is. 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  its  entirety  and  its  details,  whatever 
the  intermittences,  exceptions,  and  short-comings  may  be,  the 
progress  from  evil  to  good,  from  in  justice  to  justice,  from  falsehood 
to  truth,  from  night  to  day,  from  appetite  to  conscience,  from 
corruption  to  life,  from  bestiality  to  duty,  from  hell  to  heaven,  and 
from  nothingness  to  (lon.  The  starting  point  is  matter,  the  ter¬ 
minus  the  soul;  the  hydra  at  the  comnieuceiueut,  the  angel  at  the 
end.’ 

This  is  the  author's  noble  ostiinato  the  path  of  Provi<lonci\ 
the  path  of  the  light  shining  brighter  and  brighter  to  tin'  perfect 
day  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  noble  as  the  design  is,  he 
does,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  fulfil  his  design.  Had  however 
as  society  is,  and  frightful  as  is  its  injustice,  and  frightful  as  are 
the  injustices  and  inequalities  of  law'  even  in  our  o^vn  country, 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  overstated.  Law  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  text  from  which  we  have  this  eloquent  siumon. 
We  said  that  the  characters  of  the  book  are,  the  cliief  of  them, 
certiiinly  not  merely  epical,  they  are  eponymical  ;  they  are  vast 
and  dilated  forms  intended  to  embody  and  shadow  forth  tlie 
characteristics  of  a  whole  class.  We  are  not,  therefon*,  p(‘rhaps, 
to  take  exception  to  the  dramatic  impossibility,  the  want  of  the 
true  human  proportionateness,  'riiere  are  many  unhaj>j)y  ones 
who  move  more  or  less  prominently  through  the  book  ;  indeed, 
true  to  its  title,  it  trails  the  garment  of  misery  over  almost  every 
page  ;  luit  the  chief  of  the  unhap])y  ones  is  de.an  Valjean,  a 
convict  wdiom  society  hail  sinned  against.  He  stole  a  loaf  of 
breail,  and  suffered  for  this  crime,  and  for  rep(\ated  attempts  to 
escape,  nineteen  years’  inquisonment  in  flie  galleys.  In  his  sym- 
}>athetic  determination  to  show'  the  noble  w'ealth  of  character 
which  society  and  law'  crushes  beneath  its  feet  in  its  scorn, 
M.  Hugo  has  given,  in  the  jvu  trait  of  this  man,  a  being  more 
than  a  saint  ;  more  than  saintly  ;  a  saint  wuth  the  strength  of  an 
archangel.  He  leaves  the  ])rison  a  mere  nittian,  however  inno¬ 
cent  w'hen  he  entered  ;  he  is  capable  of  any  deinl  of  darkness  ; 
and  he  is  converted  through  the  saintly  benevolence  of  the 
bishop ;  but  novelists  w'eave  the  texture  of  circumstances  after 
the  determination  of  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  obstacle« 
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which  rctiinl  tlie  rotiini  of  the  convict  to  society  there  is  a 
coni])licity  of  circumstances  such  as  never  could  meet.  M.  Hugo 
has  evf‘r,  in  all  his  writings,  somewhat  otlended  the  finer  ttistes 
and  sensibilities,  by  the  introduction  of  characters  wlio  attach 
themselves  to  the  reader  as  much  by  th(‘  revolt  they  create  in 
his  moral  nature,  as  by  the  evolution  of  some  extraordinary 
development  of  character.  Jean  Valjc^au  creates  few  such  im¬ 
pressions.  From  the  monuait  of  his  conversion,  through  every 
.scene  of  the  book,  he  is  sublime,  Hugo  looks  into  the  deepest 
«lens  of  s(K*ial  lite.  He  listims  to  the  De  Pro/uoidis  which  cries 
from  thence ;  he  sees  tiK'  helpless,  hopeless  abjectne.ss  of  utter 
]);)verty  ;  he  .sees  how  it  is  cut  otf'  from  protection,  and  from 
light  and  education  ;  lu'  .sees  the  deep-.s(‘ttled  gloom  of  ignorance 
which  (!ovi‘rs  with  its  gross  darkne.ss  the  multitudes  ;  he  .sees 
how  slight  th(‘  chanct's  of  such  poverty  and  ignorance  are  again.st 
the  despotism  of  wealth  and  ca|»ital  and  mere  arbitrary  law  ; 
he  sees  liow  nt'ar  such  darkiu'.ss  is  to  tin*  jail ;  lu‘  .sees  how  the 
'ouls  of  niiihitudes  are  alt(>gother  in.sensible  to  the  v<»ico  and  the 
.ilarms  of  c(»n.scionc(‘ ;  but  evtMi  when  the  voice  has  been  luvud, 
hi‘  .sees  how  impossible  it  is  even — strength,  con.science,  and  in- 
t<*lligonee  in  close  copartnership  in  tin*  character — to  emancipate 
iVom  tlu‘  evil  conditions  which  .society  impo.ses  on  its  victim.s. 
We  believe  Hugt)  has  (»ver-coloured  his  picture,  and  over- 
.'tated  his  i*a.sc  ;  but  he  believt‘s  that  in  the  heart  of  the  criminal 
lurk  the  cajKieitles  for  gretit  deeils  of  good  :  they  need  not  so 
much  fostering  as  really  awakening  ;  lait  even  awakened,  the 
man  on  wh«»m  .society  has,  howi‘ver  unjustly,  .set  its  brand, 
society  never  forgivi'.s.  He  has  received  all  the.se  impre.ssion.s, 
:ind  Valjean,  drawn  with  all  th(‘ boldness  and  Titanic  strength  of 
which  M.  Hugo  is  capable,  is  the  (‘pical  pre.sentation  of  all  the.se 
observations  and  tlauights.  P(‘rha])S  in  the  development  of  this 
i'xtraordinary  characU-r  the  n'ader  will  not  tind  much  to  object. 
The  .story  of  the  ride  to  the  court  of  Arras,  in  which  «)ean 
Val  ji‘an,  who  has  riscai  to  be  main'  of  his  town,  suddenly  appi'ars 
lo  surreiuler  himself  to  justict',  to  save  from  false  impri.sonment 
another  arrested  from  some  re.semblance  to  him  ;  this  is  narrated 
witli  extra(*rdinary  and  mo.st  gra[)hic  vigotir.  It  tridy  realizes 
tiie  striking  designation  of  the  chapter, ‘A  Tempest  under  a  Skull,’ 
in  all  the  succc.s.si\a‘ a<lv(intttn'S  of  the  .story,  through  hair-breadth 
ainl  (piite  impo.ssible  (‘scapi  s  :  the,  martyr  convict,  learning  for¬ 
titude  ami  resignation  iK'forethe  King  of  martyrs,  while  he  com¬ 
mands  the  homagi^  of  the  reader  ;  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
«lelincations  of  fiction,  amidst  heroisms,  and  self-denials,  and 
miiniticonces  of  bencv«>lence,  and  fastidiousne.s.ses  of  conscience, 
which  do  not  always  awaken  our  .sensibility,  is  M.  Hugo’s 


Law  impcrsonaiciL 


oponyni  ot  the  possibilities  of  crime  and  iucnoraiico  alike  in 
degradation  and  restoration,  in  despair  and  in  liope. 

M.  lingo  has  seen  anotlua*  thing,  riglit  or  >vnmg,  in  liis 
iinj>ressions  ot  it.  Tl(‘  sees  Law,  a  thing  (d*  mere  dulv,  without 
sympathy,  witliout  conscience;  t]K‘  dark  angel,  without  awing 
io  protect,  and  only  a  sword  to  strike,  hard,  cnud,  ratlnu'  oppres¬ 
sive  than  regulative  ;  cunning  man-hunti'r,  a  disciplim'd  lu'ast, 
a  well-1  )ehavc‘d  hloodhouml,  S(‘t  to  uphold  authorities,  and 
to  administer,  Avith  no  thought  of  right,  imh'cd,  with  no 
thought  at  all  ;  without  the  (‘a]Kieity  of  revtavnet'  or  admiration  ; 
Mind  and  deaf  to  everything  (‘X(’ept  ‘  It  is  written;’  suhstitu- 
ting  for  virtu(‘  rc'spcctahility,  and  tetters  for  principles,  d'his 
is  M.  Hugo's  idea  of  law  in  gmica'al  as  a<lministcred  hy 
magi.strate‘s  and  judges,  ami  he  has  mihodiod  and  eponvmis('d 
these  impn  ssioiis  in  the  character  of  the  evil  genius  ot*  the  ho(»k, 
flavart  tlu‘  Police  Ins])ector.  Our  ideas  on  thest'  matters  would 
differ, we  Indieve,  matt'rially  from  tho-(‘  of  .M.  Hugo:  that  which  to 
him  wouhl  h(*  the  social  rul(‘,  wi‘  slimdil  regard  as  tin' sjuaal  (WC'  [)- 
tion.  (hime,  wc*  lK‘li(‘ve,  to  he  not  certaiidy  .so  tractah!“  and 
taiiK'ahh'  a  heast  as  our  author  regards  it.  Kducation  is 
the  h(‘st,  the  ohh'st,  or  the  lati'st  gospel.  We  havt‘  little  dould 
that  law  is  in  many  sections  of  its  opt'r.-ition  (‘Utiredy  upon 
a  wrong  track;  hut  we  should  like',  in  sue*h  a  as  th:^-,  tt) 

feel  altogc'the'r  anothe'i*  pulse*  he'ating  in  the  hook.  Kvil  is  not, 

Ave  ve'iiture  to  helievc',  an  uneleve'l(>peel  ejuality  of  geuxl  ;  it  is 
md,  indeed,  the*  earth  e)r  soil  on  which  it  is  nere'ssary  go<^d 
she)uld  gi’(OV.  d’lii'  AV’ork  profe'sses  to  he*  (liristian  in  its  tlieory, 
hut  Ave  trae*e  in  it  little*,  if  anything,  heyond  the  (‘i  iidities  ot  I )(*:<! n. 
We*  must  helie've,  theiA'fore*,  that  the  author  has  not  t(*uch<'d  the* 
real  spring  of  moral  elelimpie'ncy — has  faih'd  to  comjerela'ud 
either  the*  fae-t  ed  e*rime  and  its  e-ausi*,  (U*  the*  natui’e*  of  lav/. 
We*  do  m>t,  t]iei*(*fore,  at  all  think  of  tliis  luAok  that  it  is,  wliat 
evid(*nt!v  the*  authen*  would  re*gard  it  as  h(*ing,  a  phile)so]ihy  of 
society;  hut  it.  is  a  l»riHiant  ]ih<dograph,  a  st(*reose‘e')jde  vie*AV  e)i 
socie*ty  in  Paris.  Humour  is  not  our  author’s  nor  (*ven 

satire*.  His  ;>vdve*nture‘s  in  this  Avay  seldom  rise*  l)e*ye*nd  a  grave 
anel  haughty  irony  <d  i*xpre.ssion.  Ve*t  in  the;  ])ortrait  ot 
CJavroche,  om*  of  the*  (f{fmi of  Paris,  he*  has  e*vielene*e*d  humour, 
the  almost  .solitary  illustration  (►f  his  powe-r  in  this  dir(*ctie)n. 
With  a  hold,  and  strong,  and  nmst  graphie*  ]K*n(‘il,  he  skcdche*s 
Paris — (del  Paris;  and  in  his  exile*  he*  turns  Avith  fond  and 
atheedionate  rt*gret  to  the  regions  Avhich  he  knows  have  ;dl 
A'ani.she*d  he*ueath  that  spell  e)f  transformation  to  Avh]e*h  avo 
calh'd  the  att(*ntion  of  our  r(*ade*rs  a  .she)rt  time  since*.  \\  <*  have 
again  amdher  .series  of  tho.se  dark  ]dctur('s  Avhich  fascinat<*el  th^* 
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eye  in  Notrr  Dame.  Victor  Hu"0  is  the  ]X)et  of  Paris:  ho  piles 
u|)on  the  city  of  his  afi'cctions  every  term  of  exaggeration  ;  he 
dwells  u)H)n  tJie  beauties,  and  even  tlie  deformities  of  the  city, 
for  they  are  not  deformities  to  liim,  with  a  lover’s  passion  and  a 
lover’s  eye.  Paris  is  the  Mecca  of  his  idolatry ;  it  is  his  Israel, 
his  Atluais,  his  Jerusalem,  his  Florence,  his  Rome.  Every 
aspect  of  its  history  is  venerable  to  him  :  its  revolutions  and 
tlie  .stories  (d  its  barricadi's  .stir  him  with  immense  thoughts 
and  emotions.  We  read  all  thi.s,  and  enjoy  it,  and  pardon  it. 
To  us  it  all  seems  most  ludicrous.  The  terms  in  which  the  old  city 
arc  laudcMl  would  Ik?  terms  of  exaggeration  to  adopt  for  the 
whole  ])lanet  of  which  Paris  forms  a  part.  It  is  clear  that  to 
M.  Hugo,  as  to  most  of  his  c<uintrvmen,  the  earth  wjus  created 
that  Franci'  might  he  manifc‘st<‘d,  and  France  was  manifested 
that  Paris  might  lu*  gloritied. 

Several  of  the  mon'  subsidiary  ]H)rtraits  arc  given  with  all  the 
poet’s  extraordinary  vigour:  M.  Dillenormand,  the  royalist  of 
the  old  school,  and  with  at  h*ast  ecjiial  power,  yet  with  a  very 
different  kind  of  ])ower,  th(‘  (‘X-conveiitionalist  and  .supposed 
regicide  hermit  and  outcast,  ^lany  of  these  distinct  .studies  arc 
hung  up  tliroughout  the  volume.s.  Some  not  .so  admirable,  and 
.some,  however  true  tlu'v  may  be  to  life  and  to  M.  Hugo’s  know¬ 
ledge  and  ex|H‘rience,  very  disgusting.  Some  a])pearand  vani.sh, 
and  we  .set*  thtan  no  more.  They  intluence  the  de.stinies  of  the 
creatures  they  hav(‘  touched,  and  cursed,  and  forsaken.  Thus  of 
M.  Tliolomyi'S,  wluKse  sins  .and  dissipation  move  the  s])rings  of 
tlu‘  book.  We  only  .sia*  him  for  a  tew  ]>ages,  and  then,  ‘  We  shall 
ha\a‘  no  furtlua’  o(*casion  to  speak  of  ^1.  Felix  Tholomyes.  We 
will  merely  .sav  that  tw(‘ntv  ve.ars  later,  in  tla‘  nagn  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  h(‘  was  a  stout  cianitry  lawyer,  influential  and  rich,  a 
sensibk'  elector,  and  a  very  strict  juror,  but  always  a  man  of 
pleasuR*.’  That  tw(*nty  years  lat('r  is  th<‘  critic.al  point  in  the 
.'<tory.  ^[(‘antime,  M.  FtTix  Tholomyes  has  laid  a  .substantial 
foundation  for  a  brokmi  h('art,  and  mi.serv  and  ruin,  in  the  life 
of  FantiiH',  tin*  beautiful  mother  of  (’orsette,  and  having  dom* 
this,  he  vanishes  in  this  graceful  w.ay  fnnn  the  reader’s  vision. 
It  may  be  fe.anul  that  all  this  is  suthciently  life-like. 

Fertainly  tin*  In^ok  is  w(‘ll  nann*d  The  Uidiappy.  We  have 
already  .s;dd  the  reader  moves  constantly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
night.  The  night  is  the  th(‘orv  M.  Hugo  forms  of  life.  He  is 
not  tin*  tir.vt,  by  many  long  ages,  who  pnK'laims  the  di  scon  .so  late¬ 
ness  of  tin*  hum.in  soul.  Such  thoughts,  so  profoundly  felt  and 
express(*d,  command  our  veneration  at  all  times.  However  held, 
they  are  far  holier  and  far  higher  than  the  slip.shod  sensations  of 
the  epicui\‘an  or  the  inditferent. 
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‘Let  us  take  compassion  on  the  elmstised,  for,  alas!  what  arc  we 
ourselves  ?  >vho  am  1,  who  am  speaking  to  vou  ?  who  arc  you,  who 
are  listening  to  me?  whence  do  we  come?  and  is  it  (piite  sure  that 
we  did  nothing  before  we  were  born  r  The  earth  i.v  not  without  a 
resemblance  to  a  (jaol,  and  who  knows  whether  man  is  not  the  ticket-of- 
leave  oj  Divine  justice  f  It  we  look  at  life  elosely  we  tind  it  so  made, 
that  there  is  punishment  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Are  you  what  is 
called  a  happy  man  ?  well,  you  are  sad  every  day,  and  each  of  them 
has  its  great  grief  or  small  anxiety.  A'esterday,  *you  trembled  for  a 
health  wdiich  is  dear  to  you,  to-day  you  are  frightened  about  your  own, 
to-morrow  it  will  be  a  momentary  anxiety,  and  the  day  after  the 
diatribe  of  a  calumniator,  and  the  day  after  that  again  the  misfortune 
of  some  friend;  then  the  weather,  then  something  broken  or  lost,  or 
a  pleasure  for  wdiieh  your  conscience  and  your  backbone  reproach  you; 
or,  another  time,  the  progress  of  public  a  Hairs,  and  we  do  not  take 
into  account  heart-pangs.  And  so  it  goes  on;  one  cloud  is  dissi¬ 
pated,  another  forms,  and  there  is  hardly  one  day  in  one  hundred  of 
real  joy  and  bright  sunshine.  And  you  are  one  of  that  small  number 
who  are  happy:  as  for  other  men,  the  stagnation  of  night  is  around 
them.  Kc fleeting  minds  rarely  use  the  expressions  the  happy  and 
the  unhappy,  for  in  this  world,  w  hich  is  (widently  the  vestibule  of 
another,  there  are  no  happy  beings.  Tin*  true  human  division  is  into 
the  luminous  and  the  dark.  To  diminish  the  number  of  the  dark, 
and  augment  that  of  the  luminous,  is  the  object,  and  that  is  why  we 
cry,  “  Instruction  and  learning  !  ’’  Learning  to  read  is  lighting  the  fire, 
and  every  syllable  spelt  is  a  spark.  AVhen  we  say  light,  however,  wx‘ 
do  not  necessarily  mean  light ;  for  men  sutler  in  light,  and  excess  of 
light  burns.  Flame  is  the  enemy  of  the  wings,  and  to  burn  without 
ceasing  to  fly  is  the  prodigy  of  genius.  When  you  know*  and 
W'hen  you  love  you  w  ill  still  suffer,  for  the  day  is  born  in  tears,  and 
the  luminous  weep,  be  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  in  darkness.* 

But  our  readers  will  not  only  ask,  Js  this  all  of  life?  they  will 
declare  that  this  is  not  all  ;  and  es]K‘(*ially  th(‘y  will  ho  at  i.ssue 
with  our  author  as  to  his  receipt  for  happiness.  Alas  !  it  is  very 
true,  learning  is  .still  only  the  light  hy  wdiieh  man  more  distinctly 
read.s  tin;  intelligence  of  his  own  unha])piness.  It  is  tluj  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  old  truth,  To  h(‘  ah.solntely  happy  is  impos.sil)le  while 
man  is  the  creature  of  conditions  ;  and  it  is  true  that  even  CliiLs- 
tianity  gives  the  patience  in  wdiich  the  believer  ])o.ss(‘sses  his 
soul.  The  incomplete  and  the  im)»erfect  must  ev(*r  he  subject 
to  tlie  gusts  of  unhappiness,  and  even  of  misery.  J>ut  the  Chri.s- 
tian  believer,  lie  has  tlie  consciousness  which  is  rest.  Fxpcuienco 
worketh  hope.  He  sets  his  foot  14)011  bivine  certaintie.s,  and  he 
says,  I  stand  here,  and  I  am  happy.  There  are  not  wanting  pas¬ 
sages  of  great  beauty,  in  w  hich  this  also  seems  to  be  the  teaching 
of  U.  H  ugo.  But  will  our  readers  go  with  liim  in  his  teaching  ? 
Seriously  he  seems  to  preach  that  all  life,  that  our  life,  Is 
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<*xpiatioii.  TIr*  ^reat,  and  fruitful,  and  dan^eruiis  doctrine  of 
Roiiiaiiisin  is  very  ]>lainly  exliibited  in  the  following  otherwise 
most  heautiful  }>as.s-i<^e,  describing  Jean  Yaljean  s  refuge  in  the 
convent  of  Little  Piejms.  Th(‘  extract  is  lengthy.  It  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  fre<|uent  beauty  of  our  author  s  style. 

THE  CONVENT  AND  THE  PRISON. 

‘(lOD  has  His  inscrutable  designs,  and  the  convent  contributed, 
like  Cosette,  to  maintain  and  coinj)leU^  the  Bishop's  work  in  Jean 
A'aljean.  It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  sidt's  of  virtue  leads  to  pride, 
and  there  is  a  bridge  built  there  by  the  demon.  Jean  Yaljean  was 
perhaps  unconsciously  very  near  this  bridge  when  Providence  threw 
him  into  the  cimvent  of  the  Little  Piepus.  So  long  as  he  had  only 
eoinj)ared  himself  with  the  Bishop,  he  had  found  himself  unworthy, 
and  had  been  humble,  hut  for  some  time  past  he  had  been  beginning 
to  compare  himself  with  men,  and  pride  was  growing  up.  Who  knows 
wlu'ther  lu‘  might  not  have  ended  by  gently  returning  to  hatred r 

The  convent  checked  him  on  this  slope;  it  was  the  second  place  of 
captivity  which  he  had  seen.  Jn  his  youth,  in  what  had  been  to  him 
the  i'ommencement  of  life,  and  again  very  recently,  he  had  seen 
anotlu'r,  a  frightful  spot,  a  terrible  spot,  whose  severities  had  ever 
appeareil  to  him  to  be  the  iniejuity  of  justice  and  the  crime  of  the  law. 
At  tlu‘  ])rcsent  day  after  the  hulks  lu^  saw  the  convent,  and  retlecting 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  galleys  and  was  now*,  so  to  speak, 
a  spectator  of  the  convent,  he  anxiously  confronted  them  in  his 
ihoimhts. 

‘  At  times  he  leant  on  his  spade,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 
He  recalled  his  old  comrades;  how  wretched  they  were!  They  rose 
at  (lawn  and  worktal  till  night;  they  were  scarce  granted  time  t(» 
sleep;  tiu*y  Jiiydowii  on  camj)  beds  and  were  only  allowed  mattresses 
twt>  inches  thick;  their  rooms  weri*  only  w'armed  in  the  severest 
months  of  the  >ear;  they  were  dressed  in  hideous  red  jackets;  they 
were  allowed,  as  an  indulgence,  canvas  trowsers  iu  the  great  heat,  and 
a  woolhm  baiulagt*  on  their  back  in  the  severe  cold;  they  only  ate 
meat  and  drank  wine  when  they  w'orked  on  fatigue  parties;  they 
li\cd  without  nanu's,  solely  designated  by  numbers,  lowering  their 
eyes,  lowering  their  voice,  with  shorn  hair,  under  the  stick,  and  in 
disgrace. 

‘  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  beings  whom  he  had  before  him. 
J  hese  beings  also  lived  with  cropjied  hair,  downcast  eyes,  and  a  low 
\oiee,  not  in  disgrace,  but  amid  the  mockery  of  the  world,  and  if  their 
backs  wiTO  m*t  bruised  by  a  stick,  their  shoulders  were  lacerated  by  the 
discipline.  I'hcir  names  had  vanished  too  among  human  beings,  aud 
they  only  existed  under  severe  appellations.  They  never  ate  meat 
nor  drank  wine;  they  often  remaiiu'd  without  food  till  night;  they 
wore  dressed,  not  in  a  red  jacket,  but  in  a  black  woollen  pall,  heavy 
in  summer  aud  light  in  winter,  aud  were  unable  to  reduce  it  or  add 
to  it  at  all,  and  they  wore  for  six  months  iu  the  year  serge  chemises, 
which  caused  them  a  fever.  They  slept  not  iu  rooms  warmed  merely 
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in  the  severe  cold,  but  in  cells  in  which  lires  wore  never  kindled; 
they  slept  not  on  mattresses  two  indies  thick,  but  on  straw;  lastlv, 
they  were  not  even  allowed  to  sleep;  every  ni‘j;ht,  after  a  ilav  of 
labour,  they  were  compelled  to  pet  up,  dress  themselves,  and  po  and 
pray  in  a  freeziiip  dark  chapel,  with  their  knees  upon  the  stones.  On 
certain  days,  moreover,  each  of  these  beings  was  obliged,  in  turn,  to 
remain  for  twelve  hours  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  her  arms 
extended  like  a  cross. 


‘The  former  were  men;  the  latter  were  women.  AVhat  had  the 
men  done?  they  had  robbed,  violated,  plundered,  killed,  assassinated. 
They  were  bandits,  forgers,  poisoners,  incendiaries,  murderers,  and 
parricides.  What  had  these  women  doner  notiiing.  On  one  side, 
brigandage  and  fraud,  cozening,  violence,  lubricity,  homicide,  eviTy 
sort  of  sacrilege,  every  variety  of  crime:  on  the  other,  onlv  one  thing, 
— innocence,  perfect  innocence,  which  was  still  attached  to  the  earth 
bv  virf  lie,  and  already  attached  to  heaven  bv  holiness.  ( )ne  side,  con- 
lessions  ot  crimes  made  in  a  whisper;  on  the  other,  coidcssions  of 
faults  made  aloud.  And  what  crimes,  and  what  faults!  ()ni»nc  side 
miasmas,  on  the  other  an  inetlable  perfume;  on  one  side  a  moral 
pestilence,  closely  guarded,  held  down  by  cannon  and  slowly  (h'vour- 
iug  its  plague-sutferers ;  on  the  other,  a  chaste  kindling  of  all  the 
souls  on  the  same  hearth.  There  darkness,  here  shadow,  but  a  shadow 
full  of  light,  and  light  full  of  radiance. 

‘  They  were  two  places  of  slavery,  but  in  the  former  there  was  a 
possible  deliverance,  a  constantly  visible  legal  limit,  and  bcsidi's, 
escape — in  the  second  perpetuity,  the  only  hope  being  that  gleam  of 
liberty  whicli  men  call  death,  upon  the  extreme  horizon.  In  the 
former  people  were  only  held  by  chains,  in  the  latter  by  faith. 
What  emerged  from  the  former  ?  an  immense  curse,  gnashing  of  teeth, 
hatred,  desperate  wickedness,  a  cry  of  rage  against  human  society, 
and  sarcasms  hurled  at  heaven.  AVHiat  issued  from  the  latter?  bles¬ 


sings,  love.  And  in  these  two  places,  which  wen*  so  similar,  and  yet 
so  varying,  these  two  so  different  species  of  beings  accomplished  the 
same  work  of  expiation. 

'  dean  A’^al jean  perfectly  understood  the  expiation  of  the  former, 
as  personal,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  expiation  of  the  oth(*rs, 
of  these  cr(*atures  who  were  without  reproach  or  stain,  and  he  asked 
himself  with  trembling:  expiation  for  what?  A  voice  answered  in 
his  conscience;  the  most  divine  proof  of  human  generosity.  Expiation 
for  others. 


‘Herexve  lay  aside  any  and  every  personal  theory;  we  are  only 
the  narrator,  we  are  standing  in  dean  Valjean’s  place,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  his  impressions,  lie  had  before  . his  t»yes  the  sublime  summit 
of  abnegation,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  possible  virtue,  that  innocence 
which  forgives  men  their  faults,  and  expiates  them  in  their  place; 
servitude  endured,  torture  accepted,  punishment  demanded  by  souls 
which  have  not  sinned,  that  they  may  absolve*  souls  wliich  have  erred; 
the  love  of  humanity  swallovsed  up  in  the  love  of  God,  but  r(‘maining 
distinct  and  suppliant  in  it;  gentle,  feeble  beings  who  have  the 
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wretchedness  of  those  who  are  punished  and  the  smile  of  those  who 
are  rewarded. 

‘  And  he  remembered  that  he  had  dared  to  complain.  He  often 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  listen  to  the  grateful  song  of  these 
innocent  creatures,  weighed  down  by  severity,  and  his  blood  ran  cold 
when  he  thought  that  men  who  were  justly  chastised  only  raised  their 
voices  to  Heaven  to  blaspheme,  and  that  he,  wretch  as  he  was,  had 
threatened  God.  It  was  a  striking  thing,  which  made  him  reflect 
deeply,  and  imagine  it  a  warning  of  Providence,  that  all  the  things  he 
had  done  to  escape  from  the  other  place  of  expiation,  such  as  climbing 
walls,  dilliculties,  dangerous  adventures,  and  risks  of  death,  he  had 
gone  through  again,  in  entering  the  present  place.  Was  it  a  symbol 
of  his  destiny  r 

‘  This  house  was  a  prison  too,  and  bore  a  mournful  likeness  to  the 
other  abode  from  which  he  had  fled,  and  yet  he  had  never  had  such 
an  idea  here.  He  saw  again  the  bars,  bolts,  and  iron  bars,  to  guard 
whom  ?  angels.  The  lotty  walls  which  he  had  seen  around  tigers 
he  saw  again  around  lambs. 

‘  It  was  a  place  of  expiation,  and  not  of  punishment,  and  yet  it 
was  even  more  austere,  gloomy,  and  pitiless  than  the  other.  These 
virgins  were  more  harshly  bowed  than  the  galley  slaves:  a  rough,  cold 
wind,  the  wind  which  had  chilled  his  youth,  blew  through  the  barred 
and  pad-lock  cage  of  the  vultures;  but  a  sharper  and  more  ])ainful 
w  ind  passed  through  the  cotes  of  these  doves. 

‘  Why  was  this  V 

‘  When  he  thought  of  these  things,  all  within  him  bowed  down 
before  this  mystery  of  sublimity.  Jii  these  meditations  pride 
vanished:  he  felt  himself  insignilieant,  and  wept  many  times:  all  that 
liad  entered  his  life  during  the  past  six  months,  led  him  back  to  the 
Bishop’s  holy  injunctions, — Cosette  by  love,  the  convent  by  humility. 

‘At  times  in  those  hours  of  the  night  when  the  garden  was 
deserted,  he  might  have  been  seen  kneeling  in  front  of  that  window' 
through  winch  he  had  gazed  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  turned 
towards  the  spot  wliere  he  knew'  that  the  sister  wTio  was  making 
reparation  was  prostrated  in  prayer.  He  prayed  thus  kneeling 
before  this  sister — it  seemed  as  if  he  dared  not  kneel  directly  to 
(iOD. 

‘All  that  surrounded  him,  this  peaceful  garden,  these  fragrant 
flowers,  these  childri‘n  uttering  merry  cries,  these  grave  and  simple 
women,  these  silent  cloisters,  slowly  penetrated  him,  and  gradually 
his  soul  was  composed  of  silence  like  this  cloister,  of  perfume  like 
these  flowers,  of  peace  like  this  garden,  of  simplicity  like  these  w  omen, 
and  of  joy  like  these  children.  And  then  he  thought  how'  tw  o  houses 
of  God  had  in  turn  received  him  at  the  two  critical  moments  of  his 
life,  the  Hrst  wlicn  all  doors  were  closed  and  human  society  repulsed 
him,  the  st'cond  at  the  moment  when  human  society  was  beginning 
to  hunt  him  down  again,  and  the  luilks  were  yawning  for  him; 
and  that  -  had  it  not  been  for  the  former,  he  would  have  fallen 
back  into  crime,  and  but  for  the  latter,  into  punishment.  All  his 
heart  melted  into  gratitude,  and  he  loved  more  and  more. 
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Very  l)oa\ititul,  but  utterly  false,  we  believe,  aiul  ilaii^crous. 
And  again  we  are  at  issue  with  Hugo,  when  he  says, — 

‘Destroy  the  cave,  Ignoranec,  and  you  destroy  tlie  mole.  Crime. 
Let  us  condense  in  a  few  words  a  portion  of  what  we  have  just 
written.  The  social  evil  is  darkness;  humanity  is  identity,  for  all 
men  are  of  the  same  clay,  and  in  this  nether  world,  at  least,  there  is 
no  difference  in  predestination ;  we  are  the  same  shadow  before,  the 
same  flesh  during,  and  the  same  ashes  afterwards:  but  ignorance, 
mixed  with  the  human  paste,  blackens  it,  and  tliis  incurable  blackness 
enters  man  and  becomes  Evil  there.* 


Iguonince  and  crime  are  both  evil  fruits  themselves  of  tliat 
which  is  lower;  and  this,  in  the  course  of  the  r(‘ading of  these 
volumes,  it  will  ho  necessary  to  renuanber,  becausi*  there  is  so  much 
that  looks  truly  Christian  in  tlie  book.  It  is  a  noble  production 
of  genius,  ])ut  it  is  deistical  or  pantheistical  after  all.  No,  know¬ 
ledge  will  not  accomplish  all.  Eviai  inthesi*  volumes,  which  point 
to  the  cure  of  the  ills  of  societv,  lu)w  much  there  is  against  which 
purity  exclaims  aloud,  while  that  Providenci^  which  M.  Hugo 
preaches  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  Cod  is  a  name  so 
t'reiiuently  used  in  the  course  of  the  pages,  is  usial  so  lightly  and 
recklessly,  that  wo  often  feel  that  there  is  the  infraction  of  tliat 
great  command,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain.’  We  h(‘ar  th(‘  rustle  and  the*  rush  of  wings,  but  it 
is  impersonal  power  which  surrounds  th(‘  victims;  and  thus 
throughout  the  book,  for  all  these  unha])]>y  ones — for  convent 
nuns  performing  their  melancholy  expiations  ;  for  the  outcast 
of  men  paying  back  the  pcrsc^cution  and  the  cursi*  of  society  in 
blessings  and  benefactions;  for  the  lonely,  disappointed,  sufler- 
ing  hearts,  j>oor,  unnamed,  and  desj)isc(l  ;  for  criminals  w(*dged  in 
the  blackne.ssof  their  dens,  only  coming  forth  upon  sonu^  erramls 
of  cunning  or  cruelty — for  all  these,  whib^  tlien*  are  words  which 
run  warm  along  the  blood,  there  is  only  that  which  chills  anil 
shivers  the  soul. 

His  religion  is  the  religion  ot  the  Socialist,  or  litthi  moie  than 
this  ;  and  there  is  no  ])lace,  ap])arently,  in  it  for  Divine  grace,  and 
for  the  ordinances  ami  sacraments  of  religion  ;  while  conscience  is 
not  kindled  or  ijuickened  by  the  H(»ly  Sfarit,  but  by  s«a'ritice. 
Christ  is  a  great  martyr  to  imitate,  not  the  ever-living,  loving 
^Sacrifice  for  sin.  *  1  was  praying  to  th(‘  Martyr  up  there,’  says 
Jean  Valjeaii,  ‘  for  the  martyr  down  hero,  he  mentally  addc'd.’ 

It  may  seem  strange  to  ap[)ly  such  tests  to  a  work  of  Action, 
but,  indeed,  the  work  is  of  the  highest  in  Invention,  and  it 
demands  the  highiist  tests. 

The  W'ork  should  have  been  printed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
separate  the  numerous  historical  episodes,  which  have  no  relation 
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to  the*  storv,  from  the  current  of  the  story.  The  author  tells  with 
vi<jrour,  and  ffreat  and  ricli  interest,  the  tales  of  revolutions  and 
barricades,  the  story  of  Waterloo,  and  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe. 
In  all  these  descriptions,  the  writer  assumes  that  tone  of  immense 
ami  ridiculous  exaggeration  in  which  French  writers  must  ex¬ 
press  tlieiiistdves,  and  more  especially  when  they  write  history  ^ 
and  especially  this  is  the  case  w'h(‘n  Na])oleon  1.  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  W’riters  grandilocpienoe  ;  and  yet,  })erhaps  the  most 
st‘vere  thing  i‘ver  said  of  Na]>ole<ni  is  expressed  in  one  of  in- 
numend>le  brilliant  epigrams  strewn  so  lavishly  through  these 
v<»lum(‘S.  He  is  describ(‘d  as  ‘  Robespierre  on  horseback,’  and  the 
1  Kit  tie  of  Wateiiee  is  favoured  by  anotlu*!* :  ‘  On  Juno  18th,  ISlo. 
llobes|)i(‘rre  on  h(M’seb:ick  Wits  thixovn.’ 

In  tine,  the  book  is  wonderful.  We  mav  sav  that,  and  still 
be  far  ('nough  from  ri‘garding  it  as  eithc*r  true  or  healthful.  It  i.^ 
full  (d  wisdmn,  but  as  a  book  it  is  not  wise,  thir  readers  are 
all  Will  acquainted  with  tin*  author’s  painting,  dohn  Brown:  that 
marvellous  horror,  that  ghastly  blackness,  that  dim  galhovs  and 
sus])end(‘d  victim,  faintly  looming  out  of  the  darkni'ss,  like  tlie 
hull  td  some  wreckisl  shi]i,  seen  by  uigiit,  night,  thick  idght  ; 
n(M*ity,  no  form,  a  gibliet  only,  and  a  gibbeted  form  :  tlie  ]H‘culiar 
genius  of  tin'  man  lives  in  that  bold  and  hide(nis,  but  truthful 
dream.  A  similar  impression  is  ]u*oduced  on  tin*  mind  by  L( s 
it  is  also  a  picture  of  the  night  of  the  world,  and  has 
through  the  night  the  tigures  move  like  the  hidctais  or  beauti¬ 
ful  but  gri(‘tVul  s]K'ctr(‘s  ;  in  tin*  c(*ntre  the  gibbet  o\'  law,  and 
tln‘ victim  strangleil  upon  it.  ’.rhe  artist  seems  to  be  (»ne  to  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  be  just,  lie  is  generous  to  one  class.  Init  In 
is  unjust  to  another.  He  perhaj^s  throw's  his  w'hole  pictiue  and  all 
its  charact(*rs  too  much  into  the  shade.  We  jn'kn(twl(*dg('  the 
individual  truth  in  most  of  tin*  ])ortraits :  the  s(‘ltishness  el 
(lilhaiormand.  the  criminality  of  Thenardii'r,  the  hardness  of 
.lavert,  the  ingratitudi*  of  ( 'orsetG*,  the  injustict*  of  the  town  of 
M.  sur  M.  ;  We  acknowlodgo*  the  wretchedin*ss  of  Fantine,  the 
wo(‘  ef  Valjcan  ;  but  when  wo  have  acknowledged  all  this,  we 
still  f(‘el  that  the  impres.^ion  produced  is  unjust  :  there  is  some¬ 
thing  moix*  ;  ainl  our  author  has  failed  to  sutfuse  his  picture  in 
that  soft  light  which  snrnmnd.s  all  human  existences,  nay,  all 
t‘xi>ti‘nce.  H<‘  suclxmmIs  in  imparting  to  tin*  spirit  of  the  reader  the 
spirit  of  the  bo(»k.  It  i.s  inipo<sible  for  Jiny  reader  of  sensibility 
to  trav(‘l  through  it  without  partaking  of  tin*  profound  wix‘tchc*<  I - 
ness  which  it  labours  so  succ<*ssfully  to  descrilic. 

We  will  not  lay  down  tin*  volumes  without  presenting  to  oui 
road(‘rs  .some  illustrative  extracts  which  may  also  give  some 
insight  into  the  mental  wealth  of  the  book. 
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Tin:  LIFE  OF  FAITH. 

‘  Once,  however,  he  seemed  more  dreamy  tliaii  usual,  while 
!Madame  de  Lo  was  repeating  all  the  details  of  their  successions  and 
“  hopes.”  She  broke  otf  somewhat  impatientlv,  “  (rood  gracious, 
cousin,”  she  said,  “  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?”  1  am  think- 

’  said  the  Bishop,  “  of  something  singular,  which,  if  my  memory 
is  right,  is  in  St.  Augustine.  Place  your  hopes  in  the  man  to  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  succeed.^'  ’ 

CHARITY. 

‘He  never  condemned  anything  hastily  or  without  taking  the 
circumstances  into  calculation,  lie  would  say,  Let  us  look  at  the 
voad  by  which  the  fault  has  passed  ' 

THE  COrRAOE  OF  FAITH. 

‘  It  came  about  that  a  wortliy  cure — 1  forget  wlietlior  it  were  he 
of  Couloubroux.  or  he  of  Pompierry — tlionght  prop(*r  to  ask  him 
one  day,  ])rohably  at  the  instigjition  of  Madame  Magloire,  whether 
^lonseigneur  was  quite  certain  tliat  he  was  not  acting  to  some 
extent  imprudently  by  leaving  his  door  oj)eu  day  and  night  for  any 
who  liked  to  enter,  and  if  he  did  iu)t  tear  lest  some  misfortune 
might  happen  in  a  house  so  poorly  guarded.  The  Bishoj)  tapped 
his  shoulder  with  gentle  gravity,  ami  said  to  him,  “  Nisi  J)omiuus 
oustodierit  domum,  in  vanum  vigilant  qui  eustodiunt  (‘am.” 

‘Then  he  spoke  of  something  else.  Jle  was  fond  of  saying  too, 

There  is  the  priest’s  bravery  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  (’olonel  of 
Dragoons.  Tlie  only  tiling  is  that  ours  must  be  (piiet.”  ’ 

THE  SOLITUDE  OF  HISIIOF  AIVKIEL. 

‘  At  times,  even  at  an  advanced  hour  of  night,  if  the  old  maids 
were  not  asleej),  tiiey  heard  him  slowly  pacing  the  walks.  He  was 
then  alone  with  himself,  contemplative,  peaceful,  adoring,  comparing 
the  serenity  of  his  heart  with  that  of  mther,  alfected  in  the  darkness 
by  the  visible  splendour  of  the  constellations,  and  the  invisible 
splendour  of  (ion,  and  opening  his  soul  to  thoughts  which  fall  from 
the  unknown.  At  such  moments,  olfering  up  his  heart  at  the  hour 
when  tlie  nocturnal  llowers  oiler  up  their  perfumes,  lu^  could  not 
have  said  himself,  pi^ssibly,  what  was  iiassing  in  his  mind ;  but  he 
felt  something  lly  out  of  him  and  something  descend  into  him. 

‘He  dreamed  of  the  grandeur  and  presence  of  Hon;  of  future 
eternity,  that  strange  mystery  ;  of  past  eternity,  that  even  stranger 
mystery;  of  all  the  intiliites* whicli  buried  themselves  before  In’s 
eyes  in  all  directions:  and  witiiout  seeking  to  comprehend  the 
in(*omprehensible,  he  gazed  at  it.  He  did  not  study  Gon ;  ho  was 
dazzled  by  him.  He  considered  this  magnificent  concourses  of  atoms 
which  reveals  forces,  creates  individualities  in  unity,  jiroportions  in 
space,  innumerability  in  the  infinite,  and  through  light  produces 
beauty.  Such  a  concourse  incessantly  takes  place,  and  is  dissolved 
again,  and  hence  come  life  and  death. 
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‘  lie  would  sit  down  on  a  wood  bench  with  his  back  against  a  rickety 
trellis,  and  gaze  at  the  stars  through  the  stunted  sickly  profiles  of 
liis  fruit  trees.  This  quarter  of  an  acre,  so  poorly  planted,  and  so 
encumbered  with  sheds  and  out-houses,  was  dear  to  liiin,  and  was 
sulHcient  for  him.  What  more  was  wanting  to  this  aged  man,  who 
divided  the  leisure  of  his  life,  which  knew  so  little  leisure,  between 
gardening  by  day  and  contemplation  by  night?  Was  not  this 
limited  enclosure  with  the  sky  for  its  roof  sulTieient  for  him  to  be 
able  to  adore  Gou  by  turns  in  his  most  delicious  and  most  sublime 
works  ?  Was  not  this  everything,  in  fact  ?  and  what  could  be 
desired  beyond  ?  A  small  garden  to  walk  about  in,  and  immensity 
to  dream  in ;  at  his  feet,  what  can  be  cultivated  and  gathered  ;  over 
his  head,  what  can  be  studied  and  meditated ;  on  the  earth  a  few 
llowers,  and  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens.’ 


AN  OLD  MAID. 

Onie.  llaptistine  was  a  tall,  pale,  slim, gentle  person;  she  realized 
the  ideal  of  what  the  word  respectable  ”  expresses,  for  it  seems 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  be  a  mother  in  order  to  be  venerable.  She 
had  never  been  pretty,  but  iier  whole  life,  which  had  been  but  a 
succession  of  pious  works,  had  eventually  cast  over  her  a  species  of 
whiteness  and  brightness,  and  in  growing  older  she  had  acquired 
what  may  be  called  the  beauty  of  goodness.  Wdiat  had  been  thin¬ 
ness  in  her  youth  had  become  in  her  maturity  transparency,  and 
through  this  transparency  the  angel  could  be  seen.  She  seemed  to 
be  a  shadow,  there  was  hardly  enough  body  for  a  sex  to  exist ;  she 
was  a  little  (luantity  of  matter  containing  a  light — an  excuse  for  a 
soul  to  remain  upon  the  earth.’ 

A  SCEPTIC. 

^  He  (huh fed  everything  in  a  superior  way,  which  is  a  great  strength 
in  the  eyes  of  the  weak,  Jlence,  being  ironical  and  bald,  he  w  as  the 
leader.’ 


A  SERMON  ON  A  NETTLE. 

t)ue  day  he  saw*  some  countrymen  very  busy  in  tearing  up 
nettles ;  he  loi>ked  at  the  ])ile  of  up-rooted  and  already  withered 
plants  and  said :  “  They  are  dead,  and  yet  they  are  good  if  you 
know  how*  to  use  them.  When  nettles  are  young,  the  tops  are  an 
excellent  vegetable.  \\  hen  they  are  old,  they  have  threads  and 
librc  like  hemp  and  llax.  W  hen  cht)pped  up,  nettles  are  good  for 
fowls;  when  pounded,  excellent  for  liorned  cattle.  Xettle-seed 
mixed  with  the  food  renders  the  coats  of  cattle  shining,  and  the  root 
mixed  with  salt  produces  a  line  yellow  colour.  The  nettle  is  alsi 
excellent  hay,  which  can  be  mown  twice ;  and  what  does  it  retjuire  ? 
A  little  earth,  no  care,  and  no  cultivation.  The  only  thing  is  that 
the  seed  falls  as  it  ripens,  and  is  diificult  to  garner.  If  a  little  care 
were  taken,  the  nettle  would  be  useful ;  but,  being  neglected,  it 
becomes  injurious,  and  is  then  killed.  Here  men  resemble  nettles!” 


Extracts, 
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He  added  after  a  moment’s  silence:  ‘‘ Hy  friends,  remember 
this, — there  are  no  bad  herbs  or  bad  men ;  there  are  onlv  bad 
cultivators.”  ’ 

LAWYERS. 

‘  It  is  always  a  thin^  that  contracts  the  heart,  to  sec  these  assem¬ 
blies  of  men  dressed  in  black,  conversing  in  a  low  voice  on  the 
threshold  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  rareYor  charity  and  pity  to  be 
noticed  in  their  remarks,  for  they  generally  express  condemnations 
settled  before  trial.  All  such  groups  appear  to  tlie  thoughtful 
observer^  so  many  gloomy  hives,  in  which  buzzing  minds  build  in 
community  all  sorts  of  dark  editices.’ 

WALKiycj  nr  faith. 

‘  She  felt  in  safety  as  she  was  with  him.  Jean  Yaljean  did  not 
know  anymore  than  Cosette  whither  he  was  going  ;  he  trusted  to 
Grod,  as  she  trusted  to  him.  lie  fancied  that  he  aluo  held  some  one 
greater  than  himself  hg  the  handy  and  felt  an  invisible  hvina  (juidiiur 
Mm:  ■  ‘ 

THE  pantheist’s  creed. 

‘  There  are  prodigious  relations  between  beings  and  things,  and 
in  this  inexhaustible  total,  from  the  flea  to  the  sun,  nothing  despises 
the  other,  for  all  have  need  of  each  other.  Light  does  not  bear  into 
the  sky  terrestrial  perfumes  without  knowing  what  to  do  with  them, 
and  night  distributes  the  planetary  essence  to  tlie  sleepy  flowers. 
Every  bird  that  flics  has  round  its  foot  the  thread  of  infinity  ;  germina¬ 
tion  is  equally  displayed  in  the  outburst  of  a  meteor  and  the  peck  of 
the  swallow  breaking  the  eyg^  and  it  places  the  birth  of  a  worm  and 
the  advent  of  Socrates  in  the  same  parallel ;  where  the  telescope  ends, 
the  microscope  begins ,  and  tvhich  of  the  two  has  the  grandest  sight  f 
you  can  choose.  A  patch  of  green  mould  is  a  pleiad  of  flowerSy  and  a 
nebula  is  an  ant-hill  of  stars.  There  is  the  same  and  even  a  more 
extraordinary  promiscuity  of  the  things  of  the  intellect  and  the  facts 
of  the  substance,  elements  and  principles  are  mingled,  combined, 
wedded  together,  and  multiply  eacli  other  till  they  lead  both  tho 
moral  and  the  material  world  into  tlie  same  light.  In  the  vast 
cosmic  exchanges  universal  life  comes  and  goes  in  unknown  (pian- 
tities,  revolving  everything  in  the  invisihle  mystery  of  efHuvi<a, 
employing  everything*  losing  not  a  single  dream  of  a  sleep,  sowing 
an  animalcula  here,  crumbling  away  a  star  there,  oscillating  and 
winding,  making  of  light  a  force,  and  of  thought  an  element,  dis¬ 
seminated  and  invisible,  and  dissolving  everything  save  that 
geometrical  point,  the  Ego ;  bringing  back  everything  to  the  atom 
Boul,  expanding  everything  in  (Jod;  entangling  all  activities  iroin 
the  highest  to  tho  lowest  in  the  obscurity  of  a  vertiginous  mechanism, 
attaching  the  tlight  of  an  insect  to  the  movement  of  the  earth,  and 
subordinating,  j)erhaps,  if  only  through  the  identity  of  the  law,  the 
evolution  of  the  comet  in  the  lirmament  to  the  rotatory  movement 
of  the  Infusoria  in  the  drop  of  water.  It  is  an  enormous  machinery 
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of  coif-wlieeh,  in  tchich  the  first  mover  is  the  gnat,  and  the  last  wheel 
is  the  Zodiac.' 

TWO  SISTERS. 

‘  The  two  sisters  wandered  each  in  her  own  reverie,  at  the  period 
when  they  were  fj;irls,  and  both  had  wings,  tlie  one  those  of  an  angel, 
the  other  tliose  of  a  goose.’ 


THE  DEATH  OF  VALJEAN'. 

‘All  at  once  he  rose — such  return  of  strength  is  at  times  a  sequel 
of  the  death-agony,  ite  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  wall,  thrust 
aside  Marius  ami  the  doctor,  who  wished  to  help  him,  detached 
from  the  wall  the  small  copper  erucilix  hanging  on  it,  returned  to 
his  seat  with  all  the  vigour  of  full  health,  and  saitl,  as  he  laid  the 
erueitix  on  the  table, — 

“*  rnere  is  th(»  great  Alartyr.”  ’ 

‘  When  a  being  who  is  dear  to  us  is  about  to  die,  we  regard  him 
with  a  glance  which  grapples  him,  and  would  like  to  retain  him. 
Cosetle  and  Marius  stood  before  him  hand  in  hand,  dumb  through 
agoi^y,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  death,  despairing  and  trembling. 
With  each  moment  dean  Valjean  declined  and  ap])roached  nearer  to 
the  dark  horizon.  His  breathing  had  become  intermittent,  and  a 
slight  rattle  impeded  it.  lie  liad  a  diUlculty  in  moving  his  fore-arm, 
his  feet  had  lost  all  movement,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  help- 
i(‘ssness  of  the  limbs  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  body  increased,  all 
the  majesty  of  the  soul  ascended  and  was  displayed  on  his  forehead. 
The  light  of  the  unknown  world  was  already  visible  in  his  eyeballs. 
11  s  face  grew  livid,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling;  life  was  n(> 
long(‘r  there,  but  there  was  something  else.  His  breath  stopped, 
but  his  glance  expanded  ;  he  was  a  corpse  on  whom  wings  could  be 
sot'll.  He  made  C’osette  a  sign  \o  apjiroach,  and  then  Alarius  ;  it 
NNU'S  evideiitly  thi'  last  minute  of  the  last  hour,  and  he  began  speak¬ 
ing  tt)  them  in  so  faint  a  voice  that  it  seemed  to  come  from  a 
distance,  and  it  was  as  if  tlu're  were  a  wall  between  them  and  him. 

‘  “  t'i>si‘tte,*’  he  said,  “the  moment  has  arrived  to  tell  vou  your 
mother’s  nanu‘.  It  was  Fantine.  liemember  this  name — Fantiiie. 
Fall  on  yo'ir  knees  every  time  that  you  pronounce  it.  She 
sntlcred  terriblv.  Slu*  lovi'tl  vou  dearlv.  She  knew  as  much  miserv 
as  you  have  known  happiness.  Such  are  the  distributions  of  God. 
He  is  above.  He  secs  ns  all,  and  he  knows  all  that  he  does,  amid 
his  great  stars.  1  am  going  away,  my  children.  Love  each  otlier 
dearly  ami  alway.^.  'fhere  is  no  other  thing  in  the  world  but  that; 
love  one  another.  You  will  sometimes  think  of  the  poor  old  man 
who  died  here.  Ah,  my  (’osette,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  did  not 
see  you  every  day,  for  it  bndvc  my  heart.  1  w*ent  as  far  as  the 
coriu'r  of  the  street,  and  must  have  produced  a  funny  etfect  on  the 
people  who  saw  me  pass,  lor  1  was  like  a  madman,  and  even  went 
out  w  ithout  my  hut.  My  children,  1  can  no  longer  see  very  clearly. 
1  had  several  things  to  say  to  you,  but  no  matter.  Think  of  me  a 
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little.  \oii  are  blessed  b(‘in"s.  1  know  not  what  is  the  matter 
with  m(*,  blit  I  see  C\)int‘  hither.  J  die  hapjiy.  Let  me  lay 

my  hands  on  your  beloved  luvuls.” 

‘  Cosette  and  ^iarius  fell  on  their  knees,  heart-broken  and  choked 
with  sobs,  each  under  one  of  .It‘an  ^blljt’an's  hamls.  These  anj^ust 
liands  did  not  move  again.  JIi‘  had  1‘allen  back,  and  the  liglit  from 
the  two  candles  illninincd  him:  his  white  tact'  looked  up  to  heaven^ 
and  he  let  Cosette  anil  Marins  cover  his  hands  witli  kisses, — for  he 
was  (lead.  The  night  was  starless  and  intensely  dark ;  doubtless 
some  immense  angel  was  standing  in  the  gloom,  with  outstretched 
wings,  waiting  for  the  soul.’ 

But  W(‘  must  nuote  no  more;  we  have  said  sutticient,  and 
(juoted  sufHcieiit,  to  assure  our  ri'aders  that  in  tlu'si'  volumes 
they  have  a,  jiowerful,  a  brilliant,  nay,  magnitieent  and  dangerous, 
hook.  It  is  liki'  a  mountain  full  of  metals  and  spar,  preeious 
stones,  blazing  liki'  wild,  bright  I'ves  in  (he darkness;  also  full  of 
di'iis  and  cavi's  where  the  horror  is  grt*at,  and  the  chance  is  that 
you  alight  Ujion  creatures  cruel  and  unclean,  and  stei'p  moimtaiii 
path.s,  and  loni'  ovi'rhanging  crags  which  whoso  climhs  must  look 
out  for  night  and  dangei*,  as  well  as  for  visions  of  hlood-rc'd  sun- 
sets,  or  simrisings  of  doubtful  import,  previsioning  the  ti'inpi'st ; 
a  j)laee  of  thuinh'rs,  ami  lightnings,  and  storms,  and  winds. 
Such  language  may  si*em  hvjierholieal,  but  wi*  will  bi'g  the 
reader  to  know  the  hook  bcdbri'  he  says  it  is. 


II. 
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IF  the  inti'iitions  of  a  writer,  as  traei'ahh*  in  Ids  already  com- 
ph'ti'd  works,  he  matter  of  roasonabh*  sjieciilation,  the  lovi'i’s 
of  the  historic'al  drama  may  jimhaps  do  a  little  hopi'ful  guessing 
as  to  whetlier  the  distinguished  author  of  ‘  Philip  van  Artevi'lde’ 
may  have  put  forth  his  last  ])lay  as  the  second  part  of  a  grand 
trilogv,  to  he  heri'after  compK'ti'd  by  the  addition  of  one  on  a 
subj(*ct  which  the  jioets  of  J^igland  and  (lermany  hav’c  alike 
failed  to  exhaust,  and  which  would  Ix'  sure  of  a  fresh,  and  deep, 
and  thoroughly  distinctive  treatment  at  his  hand.s — th(‘  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Such  a  trilogy,  it  si'cm.s,  might  well  set  forth  the 
triumph  of  Fnmch  femlality  over  premature  middle  and  lower 
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class  risings  on  the  bloody  field  of  Rosebecqiie,  its  frightful  and 
suicidal  excesses  under  Charles  Yl.,  and  the  sealing  of  its  S|)e(‘dy 
downfall  by  the  train  id’  events  which  cleared  France  of  foreign 
eneniu‘s,  and  so  made  a  strong  French  monarchy  possible. 

And,  in  view  of  any  such  possilde,  albeit  perhaps  imaginarv, 
completion  of  the  trilogy,  it  is  no  disparagenuait  to  ]\Ir.  Taylor 
to  ])ronounce  his  central  )>lay — with  many  of  the  i*xcellencies 
which  any  work  of  his  must  surely  exhibit;  with  the  grasp  and 
ease,  the  chastened  humour,  the  hue  j)roportion,  the  statues(|Ue 
rej>ose,  which  are  among  the  characteristics  of  his  higla*st 
creations — yet  likely  to  provt‘  the  weakest  of  the  three.  It 
woidd  be  so,  if  for  no  otluT  reason,  for  the  want  of  any 
such  leading  piu'sonality  in  it  as  that  of  Van  Artevekh*  or 
Joan  d’Arc ;  for — stdting  aside  what  may  be  to  come,  and 
referring  <ndy  to  what  W(*  have  Ix  f^re  us — there  is  no  character 
in  ‘St.  Clements  Eve’  drawn  with  anything  like  the  power  and 
depth  with  which  that  of  Philip  is  drawn,  or  attaching  to  itself 
anvthing  like  the  inten‘st  with  which  his  career  from  first  to  last 
is  clothed  ;  nor  is  it  })ossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  whole  conditimi  (»f  things  amid  which  the  action  of  the 
pure  is  made  to  li(‘,  that  there  should  be.  The  action  is  divid(‘(i 
in  too  nearly  Cipial  degrees  among  too  many  persons,  and  tin' 
charactms  are  too  sim))le,  to  give  sco])e  for  any  such  conception 
as  that  of  till*  revolutionary  chief  of  Ghent.  We  get  to  our 
sympathit‘S  and  our  antij)athies,  with  whatever  (jualitications  (»f 
cdther,  at  once.  Tlane  is  little  ]day  <n*  tluctuati(ni,  little  that  is 
douldful  or  indidinite,  litth*  t<>  )>roducethe  blending  and  crossing 
of  findings  which  attends  all  effort  to  fathom  a  reallv  ])rofound, 
Handet-likt*  charactm'.  Orleans  is,  after  all,  a  slight  and  trans- 
])arent  nature,  though  oin*  that  gives  room  for  a  masterly  picture 
(»f  the  reviving  intluence  of  a  ]>ure  lov(‘  (m  a  tine  s])irit  run  to 
seed  in  frivolity.  Tlu‘  stream  of  lolande’s  life  runs  clear  and 
l)eautif\d,  but  we  see  at  (»nci‘  to  the  bottom  of  it,  even  after  the 
confluence  of  s]Mritual  and  t‘arthly  affections.  The  otlnn*  ])erson- 
age.s,  as  far  as  tiny  hold  places  of  importance  in  the  drama,  take 
possi‘ssion  at  once  of  thidr  p<n’ti«‘n  of  favourable  or  unfavourable 
interest.  In  short,  as  tlu‘  author  has  meant  in  this  j)lay  to  give  a 
repri'sentation  of  tin*  p»‘riod  in  general  rather  than  of  anv  single 
agencies  or  infiui‘nci‘s  working  in  it,  so  he  has  k(‘]d  the  individual 
characters  in  due  subordination  to  the  wh(d(‘  plot,  which  moves 
on  rapidly  to  its  tuid  in  that  disastrous  act,  which,  like  the, 
catastrophe  of  the  Agamemnon,  with  its  undertom^s  of  vtuigeanco 
to  follow,  leav(‘s  the  reader  afloat  on  the  sea  of  the  i‘xisting  and 
coming  troubh‘S  of  Franci*. 

As  the  ]>ictuiing  of  individual  character  must  always  lx*  the 
chief  vehicle  ot  a  dramatic  poets  strength,  and  certainly  of  the 
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vendors  iiiti'ivst,  JUiy  loss  proiniiuMit  or  li‘ss  torcil»l(*  (*xliil/itiou  of 
it,  liowcvor  suitable  to  tho  uj(*iu‘ral  jmrposi'  of  tlu*  |>lav,  loust  1h^ 
allowed  to  be  an  element  of  weakm^ss  rather  than  of  stn‘ngth. 
An  aptitude  for  representation  on  th(‘Sta^^('  may  ind(‘(‘d  1k‘  more 
easily  obtainable  with  a  less  dei'p  and  eoinpit'x  exhibition  of 
character  ;  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Taylors  last  ])lay  may  have  a 
success  which  was  not  aimed  at  in  tlu‘  tirst  ;  but  for  tlu*  ‘tit 
audience,  thoufjjh  few,’  for  which  he  chii'tly  writes,  for  those  who 
are  capable  of  entering  into  the  ])oet’s  mind  and  travelling;-  with 
liim  tlirough  the  vari(‘d  world  of  character,  ‘St.  (Moment’s 
Kve’  must  always  be  of  f(‘(‘bl(*  int(*r(‘st  compan'd  with  tlu*  groat 
p(K*m  to  which  it  is  by  st‘(|uenc('  of  tiim*  and  some  conmum 
f(‘atures  relati'd. 

A  short  abstract  of  the  ]»lay  may  si'rvc*  to  justify  these  le- 
inarks,  and  to  introduce*  tlu*  sk(*tch  we*  shall  endeavour  to  oive  ol‘ 
the  state  of  society  ami  the  (*V(*uts  ou  which  it  is  fomulod. 

MMie  main  action  lK*gins  with  a  r(*conciliation  b(*tw(‘(*u  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Charl(*s  VI.  (T  Kranc<*,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  cousin,  at  tlu‘-  instance*  of  a  holy  lu*rmit, 
Ihebert  ele  Menueit,  anel  in  ])re'se*nce*  of  the*  King,  the*u  in  tlu*  e*u- 
joyment  of  one  of  his  luciel  int(*rvals,  anel  ])re*sieling  at  a  coune  il 
conveneel  te>  e*xaniine  into  theallege*d  e*aus(*sof  his  malady,  whie*h 
is  imputeel  to  se)rcery,  to  find,  if  pe)ssible*, — 

Who  and  wiiat  are  they  that  with  devilisli  art 

Poison  the  wells  anel  fountain-head  of  France. 

The  council  bre*aks  u])  with  the*  departure*  of  ()rleaus  te)  re*sciu; 
his  favourite,  Passae*,  the*  King’s  barbe*r,  frenn  de*ath  at  tlu*  stake*, 
as  the  se>rcere*r  whe>  has  practise*d  on  tlu*  King,  to  whie*h  lu*  is 
being  hurrie*el  in  a  pre*vious  .scene*  by  a  crowd  ed  etitizems,  under 
the  aus])ice*s  of  two  villaine)us  nueiiks,  the*mse*lve*s  pre*te‘iule‘rs  to 
a  knowle*dge  e»f  magic,  anel  the‘re*fe)re*  to  an  infallible*  ])ower  ot 
eliscovering  sorcery  in  othe*rs.  .Meanwhile*,  e»ne*  eef  the*  Duke*  of 
Burgundy’s  knights,  Meuitargis,  the  villain  e)t  the*  ])lay,  has 
feenueel  a  plan  feir  carrying  off  a  ])U]ul,  leilanele  ele*  S.  Ke'iny,  ti-om 
the  conve*nt  of  the  Celestines,  in  Paris,  afte*r  casting  e)tf  auothe*r 
of  the  ])U])iIs,  Fle)s  ele  bdavy,  whe»se  atfee-tieuis  he*  hael  e'ugage-el. 
The  e'.sepiire  te)  whe)m  ho  cemfielos  his  plan,  and  who  is  himse*lf  a 
humble  aelmirer  e)f  Flos,  anel  inelignant  at  the*  wremg  ele)ne  he*r, 
betrays  it  tei  ()rle*ans,  thcfbunele*r  anel  pre)te*cte)r  e)f  the  (’ele*stiue*s, 
wlu)  rescue*s  lolauele,  anel  give's  Memtargis  a  e*oute*mptue»us  dis¬ 
missal.  Montargis,  det(*rmincel  eni  r(*ve*uge,  ])reuupts  tlu*  afe»re*- 
saiel  nuuiks,  by  terror  eif  ()rh*ans’  sup|MKse*el  inte*utie>n  te»  takej 
venge*ance  on  them  for  their  treatment  ed  Pa.ssac,  anel  as  a  me*ans 
of  securing  the  favour  e)f  Biirgunely,  whe»,  he*  a.ssures  the*m,  is  met 
•really  reconciled  to  Orleans,  to  elenouiu'e  Orleans  to  the*  <*e>tmcil 
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a>  tlic‘  somTcr  AvliO  ])ractist‘s  on  tin*  Kin^-.  They  do  so  ;  ]>nt 
tlioir  accMisiitioii  is  scornod  alike  by  Kiii^-  and  council,  and 
()rl(‘ans  taxes  them  with  briin^ing  it  forward  under  subornation, 
and  (hniiaiids  the  name  of  tlu*  instigator.  In  their  terror  they 
name  the  l)ukt‘  of  liurgundy.  He,  really  ignorant  of  his  fol¬ 
lower’s  intrigiu‘,  indignantly  disowns  them,  and  they  are  gagged 
by  the  n^ady  Mmitargis,  and  led  off  to  execution.  But  Mon- 
targis’  aim  has  lu'cn  accomplished ;  distrust  has  been  sown 
b.*t\wen  th(‘  (hikes,  on  which  he  may  hereafter  build  up  his 
purposes,  ’fhis  he  does  astutidy,  ])ointing  out  to  Burgundy  that 
t  )rleans  will  never  believ(‘,  whatever  satisfaction  he  may  express 
to  th(‘  contrary,  that  the  monks  have  s])oken  without  a  ])0werfnl 
backer;  that  he  will  w’ait  his  opportunity  of  revenge  ;  and  that 
on(‘  of  the  two  must  ultimat(‘ly  fall.  To  fix  the  wavering  mind 
of  his  ehi(‘f,  he  hits  on  th(‘  diabolical  ])lan  of  borrowing  from  a 
]Kdnter  a  pictun*  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  hanging  it  in  a 
cabim‘t  in  Orleans’  palac(‘,  which  contains  ])ortraits  of  the 
lH*auti(‘S  1k‘  is  su])posi\l  to  have  overcome,  and  introducing  Bur¬ 
gundy  into  the  chamber.  Burgundy  se(‘s  the  pictur(‘,  draws  the 
n(‘cessary  infenuice,  and  at  once  giv(‘s  Montargis  charge  to 
assassinat(‘  the  duke.  Mi'anwhile  a  })revious  scene  has  shown 
Orleans  in  eouversation  with  lolande  after  the  rescue.  Her  lofty 
and  holy  eharaeter  has  strongly  attracted  him,  while  he  too,  as  it 
.s(‘ems,  has  bcemne  to  her  an  object  of  nearer  intmest  than  she  is 
lMTS(‘lf  fully  conscious  of.  This  scene  traces  with  great  beauty  and 
(hdieaey  th(‘  inthnuiei*  of  a  ]Hire  over  a  fallen  but  not  hanhaied 
spirit. 

DUKE  OF  OULF.ANS. — lOLANDE. 

‘  I),  of  ().  C)nce  in  a  midnight  mareli, — ’twas  when  the  war 
With  ]trit(any  broke  out, — tired  with  the  diii 
And  tumult  of  the  l\08t,  I  left  the  road, 

And  in  the  distant  eloisters  of  a  wood 
Dismounted  and  sat  down.  The  untroubled  moon 
Kept  through  the  silent  skies  a  cloudless  course, 

.\nil  kissed  and  hallowed  with  her  tender  light 
^'oung  leaf  and  mossy  trunk,  and  on  the  sward 
lllack  shadows  slumbered,  softly  countercharged 
AVith  silver  bars.  Alajestie  and  serene, 

1  said,  is  Nature's  night,  and  what  is  Man’s? 

'flien  from  the  secret  heart  of  some  recess 
(uished  the  sweet  nocturns  of  that  serious  bird 
AVhose  love-note  never  sleeps.  AVith  glad  surprise 
Her  music  thrilled  the  bosiun  of  the  wood. 

And  like  an  angel’s  message  entered  mine. 

AA'hy  wander  back  my  thoughts  to  that  night  march  ? 

('an  you  divine?  or  must  1  tell  you  why? 

The  world  without  and  world  w  ithin  this  precinct 
Are  to  my  heart,  the  one  the  hurrying  march, 

AV'ith  riot,  outrage,  ribaldry,  and  noise, 

Insulting  night, — the  other,  deep  repose, 
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That  listens  only  to  a  love-taught  eoni;, 

And  throba  n  ith  j^ontleat  joy. 

lolandc.  What  march  waa  that? 

Said  you,  the  llreton  war?  You  followed  then 
The  banner  of  the  Founder  of  this  ITouae, 

His  frrace  of  Orleans.  He  ia  brave,  they  say, 

Hut  wild  of  life,  and  though  abounding  oft 
In  works  of  grace  and  penitence,  yet  as  oft 
Lapsing  to  sin,  and  dangerous  even  to  those 
His  bounty  sheltered. 

OrL  Hy  hia  enemies 

All  this  ia  said,  and  more.  Are  you  then  one  ? 

loL  Na}',  1  know  nothing,  save  the  gossiping  tales 
That  Hit  like  bats  about  these  convent  walla. 

Where  twilight  reigns.  (Hadly  would  I  believe 
Our  Founder  faultleas,  if  I  might ;  but  you. 

Living  in  courts  and  eampa,  must  know  him  well. 

OrL  He  is  not  faultleas. 

JuL  Are  his  faulta  aa  grave 

As  tattling  tongues  relate  ? 

OrL  They’re  grave  enough. 

foL  Are  you  then  to  be  numbered  in  the  tile 
Of  the  Duke’s  enemies  ? 

OrL  Indeed  I  am. 

No  one  hath  hurt  him  more. 

\of.  AVhat  ia  your  name  ? 

The  Abbeaa  vows — what  I  but  scant ly  credit — 

She  knows  it  not.  May  1  not  know’  it?  No? 

OrL  Soon  will  vou  know  mine  errand  and  my  name 
^ry  name  too  soon  for  me.  It  ia  well  known 
To  calumny.  Y  hen  told  it,  w  111  you  lly, 

.\nd  baniah  me  your  presence  ? 

luL  Never.  No; 

If  calumny  aaaail  you,  much  the  more 
He  gratitude  intent  to  do  you  right. 

That  you  are  true  and  generous  and  brave 
Not  all  the  falsehood  all  the  w  orld  can  forge 
Shall  sunder  from  my  faith. 

Or].  Vet  ia  there  more. 

I  said  that  calumny  had  soiled  my  name, 

Which  is  a  truth.  Hut  bitterer  truths  behind. 

Aly  life  deserves  not  that  my  name  stand  clear; 

I  claim  but  to  be  true  ;  save  loyalty. 

Few  gifts  of  grace  are  mine. 

loL  Hut  you  are  young. 

And  you  will  grow  in  grace. 

OrL  It  should  be  so  ; 

Hut  hardly  may  I  dare  to  say  it  will. 

1  came  upon  a  lioly  errand  hither  ; 

Vet  something  but  half  holy  in  my  heart 
Detains  my  tongue  from  telling  it. 

JoJ.  Vour  words 

Are  strangely  dark.  I  guesa  not  what  they  mean, 

And  almost  fear  to  ask.  I  know  but  little, 
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Vet  know  that  there  are  dangers  in  the  world 
]  have  but  heard  of.  May  1  trust  in  you? 

( )h  that  ’twere  possible  to  trust  in  you 
With  boundless  and  inalterable  faith  ! 

( )h  that  ’twere  possible  to  east  my  soul 
i  )n  you  as  on  the  pillar  of  its  strenti^th ! 

Hut  you  too.  you  are  weak  ;  you  say  you  are ; 

And  only  God  is  strong;,  and  in  His  strength 
And  in  none  other  strength  may  strength  be  founds 
And  in  His  love  and  in  none  other  love 
His  child  may  win  an  unbewildering  love, 
liOve  without  danger,  measureless  content. 

JiOave  her  to  seek  it  there. 

Ort.  Oh,  lolaude  I 

I  love  you — yet  to  say  so  is  a  sin  ; 

And  such  a  sin  as  only  such  a  love, 

And  veriest  inebriety  of  heart, 

(’an  palliate  or  excuse.  An  earthly  bond, 

Ihirthly,  as  it  was  woven  of  earthly  aims, 

Jly  heedless  hands  when  I  was  but  a  child, 

^  et  sacred,  as  it  hinds  me  to  a  wife, — 

This  earthly-sacred  bond  forbids  my  soul 
To  seek  the  holier  and  the  heavenlier  peace 
It  might  have  found  with  you. 

lof.  Go  back,  go  back. 

T  knew  not  you  were  married  ;  back  to  your  wife ; 
Leave  me,  forget  me  ;  (iod  will  give  me  strength  ; 
There  yet  is  time,  for  1  am  innocent  still, 

Ami  1  was  happy  yesterday  ;  go  back. 

Js  your  wife  good? 

Ort.  Yes.  she  is  gentle,  pure, 

]Vrost  loving,  and  much  injured. 

tot.  Oh,  go  back. 

And  never  wrong  her  more,  and  never  more 
k>ay  you  love  me. 

Ort.  And  yet  in  loving  you 

1  love  my  wife  not  less  and  virtue  more ; 

I'or  virt\ie  linked  with  what  allured  me  not 
Took  ])rejudiee.  as  though  it  held  no  league 
With  what  enamours  and  subdues  the  soul. 

And  lost  its  hold  of  mine.  In  loving  you 
\drtue  her  sovereign  rights  shall  rej)08se8s  ; 

Lor  even  in  the  instant  1  beheld  your  face. 

All  that  this  glorious  earth  contains  of  good. 

As  in  a  new  creation,  freshly,  strangely, 
lievealed  itself,  borne  in  upon  my  soul ; 

And  since  the  mandate  which  created  light. 

And  eyes  not  mortal  then  beheld  God’s  works 
Not  then  defaceil.  no  eye  of  man  bath  seen 
JSo  fair  an  apparition  as  appeared 
This  earth  to  me. 

/ot.  Home  to  your  w  ife,  go  home  ; 

Vour  heart  betrays  itself  and  truth  and  me. 

You  know  not  love,  speaking  of  love  tor  two. 

1  knew  not  love  till  now,  and  love  and  shame 
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Have  thomaelves  upon  me  l>otli  at  once. 

()ne  will  be  with  me  to  my  death  1  know  ; 

The  other  not  an  hour.  Oh,  brave  and  true 
And  loyal  aa  you  are,  from  deadly  wronj: 

You  rescued  me,  now  rescue  me  tVom  shame ; 

Tor  shame  it  is  to  liear  you  speak  of  love, 

And  shame  it  is  to  answer  you  with  tears 
That  seem  like  softness ;  but  my  trust  is  this. 

That  in  myself  I  trust  not,  nor  in  you. 

Save  only  as  you  trust  yourself  no  more. 

And  lly  from  sin. 

Or/.  More  precious  to  my  soul 

Is  your  aUlance,  thouj^h  on  stern  conditions. 

Than  ever  soft  surrender  wildly  meeting 
JiOve’s  wildest  wish ;  nor  will  1  longer  dare, 

Tplifted  by  the  ra})ture  of  tlie  time, 

Entrancing  me  from  insight,  to  forget 
That  what  is  heavenliest  in  our  mortal  moods 
Is  not  as  fixed  and  founded  as  the  heavens. 

Yet  do  I  dread  to  leave  you,  leaving  thus 
My  name  the  victim  of  all  vile  reports, 

"Which,  when  you  hear  it,  you  will  hear. 

Jo/. 

The  evil  you  have  spoken  of  yourself 
I  will  believe,  and  not  a  breath  beside. 

Or/.  I  ask  no  more — no  more — oh,  nothing  more  ; 
Yot  for  one  tone  of  that  too  tender  voice, 
jXot  for  one  touch  of  that  transparent  hand; 

!Xo,  nothing  for  myself . 

*  ■  *  *  *  *  * 

TSor  word  nor  look 

That  speaks  of  more  tlian  ])ardon.  WliaL  remains 
]s  but  to  name  mine  errand  and  begone. 

For  one  fur  worthier  than  myself  J  crave 
A  boon  that  in  the  holiest  human  ])ity 
You  mav  confer.’ 


Yo;  no. 


Fiuallv,  Ld;in(l(‘  is  j)r(‘vaih‘(l  on  to  ;ill«ov  horsoll  to  Iku'oiih'  tin* 
inodiuni  of  an  (‘Xj)(‘niii(‘nt  on  tin*  King’,  l>y  which  th(*ro  arc  hope.s 
of  his  deliverance  from  tin*  (‘vil  spirits  who  trouhlt*  him. 

‘  A  vial  is  tliere  in  the  llernardins 
AVhich  holds  the  tears  of  .Alary  Magdalene, 

Shed  as  she  stood  before  the  tomb  of  Christ 
J*lre  Christ  appeared :  an  angel  as  they  tell 
Caught  them,  and  later  gave  them  to  St.  dohn 
Jn  Fatmos  ;  to  St.  Bernard  from  St.  .fohn 
Successive  saints  devolved  them,  and  such  power 
Js  theirs,  that  should  a  vin/in  trhom  no  sin 
J\or  sinfu/  ihovghi  Intth  rot/a/eJ,  dip 
]ler  linger  in  them,  calling  Christ  to  aid. 

And  trace  upon  the  brow  of  one  possessed 
The  figure  of  the  cross,  the  unclean  spirit 
AVill  instantly  depart,  and  never  more 
d’o  one  so  foriitied  can  liend  or  imp 
Make  good  his  entrance.’ 
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unconscious  of  ill,  consents  to  do  tliis.  'riio  council 
bofuv  ^'ivin^  porinission  add  the  condition,  unknown  toOrlcnns, 
and  at  the  sugj^estion  of  Burgundy,  that  any  who  nnsuccessfidly 
tain|H‘r  with  the  Kind’s  illness  shall  he  jmnished  with  (h‘ath. 
The  (‘xp(‘riinent  is  tried  and  fails  ;  the  ])oor  King  goes  forth  from 
the  chapel  more  mad  than  (‘ver  ;  and  lolande,  in  a  scene  of 
great  power  and  ]uitln>s,  imjmU'S  the  failur(‘  to  the  admixtun^,  of 
which  she  is  now  hecmiie  fully  conscious,  of  an  t*arthly  lovt‘  with 
her  lieavenly  aspirations,  ddie  conce]>tion  is  tlu'  same  as  in 
Schiller’s  Joan,  hut  wrought  out  with  a  more  chastened  delicacy. 

DUKE  OK  ORLEANS. — lOLANDE. 

‘  Orl.  I  knew,  sweet  lolande,  what  thoii  eouldst  not, 

The  import  of  that  word  which  Passac  brought, — 

“  lie  hade  us  take  away  his  sword.”  I’oor  soul ! 

So  long  as  sense  is  with  him  he  takes  thought 
For  all,  and  ever  as  the  clouds  within 
Speak  to  his  spirit  of  a  coming  storm, 

Uesircs  to  be  disarmed.  T'^ow  other  signs 
Benote  it,  and  we  blind  ourselves  in  vain. 

Jol.  Oh,  and  the  guilt  is  mine;  his  mine, all  mine  ; 

And  if  indeed  the  storm  should  strike,  for  me 
One  mercy  should  be  left,  and  it  is  tliis, — 

That  he  take  back  his  sw(»!d  and  plunge  it  here. 

Oh,  better  far  to  perish  by  tiie  sword 

Than,  sickening  with  the  sense  of  sin  and  shame, 

d'o  die  a  lingering  death,  cast  out  from  grace, 

P ejected  and  forsaken. 

(>rf.  lolande, 

Peloved,  never  yet  have  shame  nor  sin 
Stained  thy  resplendent  soul,  nor  over  shall. 

One  bliss  may  be  forbidden  us,  my  beloved, 

Hut  thou  art  still  a  chosen  chihl  of  he:iven, 
l'\u*  heaven  is  in  thine  eyes,  and  in  thy  lips, 

And  in  thy  port,  and  in  the  very  voice 

AVhich  speaks  thee  outcast  and  forlorn.  Oh,  think 

Tliat  earthly  love  hath  oft  a  heavenly  mission. 

And  comes,  as  comes  the  Oomforter,  to  chase 

The  spirit  of  despair  which  Ood  reproves 

Aiul  cherish  ho]>e.  Oh,  glorious,  heavenly  Hope, 

That  from  the  perishing  and  dying  down 
Of  its  own  outgrowths  ever  springs  afresh. 

And,  as  it  springs,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Love, 

Is  apt  to  such  fruition  as  repays 

All  losses  atid  mishaps.  I  couhl  have  borne, 

I  thought  1  could  have  home,  to  lose  tliee,  love, 

Oaught  in  a  hla/.e  of  triumph  and  of  jo}" 

That  snatched  thee  from  my  sight ;  but  as  thou  art 
]S'or  earth  nor  hell  shall  part  us. 

lot.  hhirth  and  llol! ! 

It  is  for  Heaven  to  part  ns.  Ihirth  and  Hell 
Are  closing  round  and  pressing  in  upon  us. 

That  neither  may  escape  the  other’s  snare. 
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Uy  strennrtli  hath  left  me.  I  am  fallen,  fallen, 

Ami  know  myself  no  more  as  I  was  once, 

A  free  and  fearless  rammer  of  the  skies, 

Ihithinjx  ill  sunshine  and  in  rainbow  li^ht. 

And  dreiimincj  thin<;s  divine.  Karlh  hath  me  now  ; 

My  spirit  is  in  chains;  and  if  1  dream, 

’Tis  of  a  darkness  blacker  than  earth  knows, 

And  of  a  bitterer  bondai;e. 

Look  not  back  ; 

’Tis  tiiat  way  darkness  lies.  Clod’s  will  it  was 
d  hat  thou  shonhlst  taitldnlly  strive,  yet  striv’e  in  vain, 

To  brim;  the  alilicted  succour.  That  is  past; 

Ife  doth  not  doom  thee  for  thy  rii;hteous  zeal 
To  share  their  prison-liouse  and  clank  their  chains. 

Come  forth,  then,  from  the  past  ;  come  bravelv  forth 
And  bid  it  i^et  behind  thee.  We  Mill  tie 
'fo  fields  M  here  Aditure  consecrates  tiie  joys 
Of  liberty  and  love.  With  thee  to  rove 
Throuixh  field  and  juitldess  forest,  or  to  lie 
l>y  sunlit  fountain,  or  by  ^nrruK>ns  brook. 

Ami  pour  love’s  hoarded  treasures  in  thy  lap, 
llrii^ht  as  the  fountain,  emlless  as  the  stream. 

Wild  as  the  forest  i,dades — oh,  wliat  were  this 
ihit  to  foretaste  the  ji»ys  of  Liiradisc, 

And  by  a  sMcet  ublivionsnc^s  forget 

Thai  earth  hath  uidilest  lionrs  and  dim  abodes 

Where  Lain  ami  Sorrow  (ImcH. 

luL  Alas  I  alas  ! 

’Tuere  to  for<;et  that  there’s  a  Coil  in  heaven. 

Prince,  1  have  told  thee  1  am  Mcak  throimdi  ^^rief ; 

^Teak  lhrou;;h  the  overthrow  of  faith  and  liope ; 

Weak  throu‘;h  the  triumph  of  mali^Xaant  powers; 

And  weak  through  mIuiI  beside  J  m  ill  not  say. 

And  here  1  stand  before  thee,  a  poor  child, 

*  l»nuticr.ibly  Mretched  and  abascil. 

Hut  knowing;  there  is  yet  a  farther  fall. 

Oh,  spare  me,  save  me!  make  me  not  a  prey  ; 

For  1  am  wounded  almost  unto  death, 

Ami  cannot  il}’. 

Or/.  Finoueh.  Oh,  lolamle, 

Tliy  spirit  in  its  w  eakest  Iiour  is  strone. 

And  rules  us  botli ;  ami  where  thy  spirit  rules 
Is  sanctity  supreme,  and  Passion’s  self 
Is  in  thy  presence  purified  and  purged 
From  earthly  stain,  and  ministers  to  i;ruce. 

No  word  or  m  isii  shall  lienccforth  violate 
That  holy  precinct.’ 

lol;in(l(‘  unwillingly’  consents  to  led  to  snnetnary  to  cscniM; 
,i  witclTs  dojitli;  aiid'Orloaiis,  on  bis  way  to  tli(‘  connril  to  |»iv- 
v’ont  tiny  ]»rocc(‘( line's  at^ainst  lior,  is  innrdrii'd  by  .Montav^is ;md 
bis  ineiT,  wbo  bavo  waylaid  bini  in  a.  iions(‘  bired  for  tlie  pnr|)Os(r 
by  iJnro’nndy.  It  is  St.  C’loiiauit  sTIjVc*,  ainl  tlui  accoinplisbinont 
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is  thus  hron^^lit  about  of  the  ancient  propliecy  of  disaster  on  that 
day  to  tlie  house  of  Orleans. 

‘  "When  fourteen  hundred  years  and  seren 
Have  slid  since  Jesus  came  Irom  heaven, 

Fates  and  Furies  join  to  weave 
A  jjarland  for  St.  Clement’s  Eve. 

House  of  Valois,  liold  thine  own! 

A  sltadow  aits  upon  a  throne. 

’Ware  what  is  and  is  to  he, 

There's  blood  upon  the  Fleur-de-Lys.’ 

Tho  hody  is  found  hy  l)t*  Vezelai,  who  is  himself  seekini; 
.Montar^'is  on  an  (‘irand  of  veni^(‘ance  with  which  lu‘  is  chaii^cd 
hy  the  d(‘serted  Flos.  The  niurdt‘rt*rs  hav(‘  been  track(‘d  into 
tin'  iiottd  of  the  Duke  of  Ihir^undy,  who,  after  some  clumsy 
att(‘mpts  at  dcMtial,  avows  himstdf  tin'  author  of  OrliNtus’  (h‘ath, 
and  rtdires  amid  ecueral  exevration  from  the  council.  Mon- 
tai'ois,  \vh(»  has  eot  Idmself  appointed  by  the*  council  to  convey 
lolan(h‘\s  (U‘ath-warrant,  and  win)  really  seeks  to  save  her  for  his 
own  ])urposes,  finds  lu‘r  kin^eling  by  tlu‘  body  of  ( Irleans,  which 
blotnls  ati\‘sh  at  his  a])proach.  lolainh*  denounec's  him  as  the 
as.sassin,  and  Dt‘  Vezelai,  who  is  present  with  Flos,  stabs  him. 
loland(‘  falls  by  an  arrow  from  a  mob  of  eitiziMis  who  an* 
advancinjx,  furious  at  her  sup])ost‘d  witchcraft  on  tin*  sutferini;' 
but  bclov(‘d  Kint^.  Holuat  tin*  H(‘rmit  calms  and  dismisses  the 
])eople  with  words  of  sym])athy  for  tin*  d('ad  ainl  sorrowful 
forebodings  for  France. 

O 

‘  Now  bear  we  to  the  chapel  rcvorontly 
'fho.se  poor  remains.  In  hrr  a  lire  is  (juonehed 
That  burned  too  brijiht,  with  either  ardour  fed, 
l>ivine  and  human.  In  the  ^rave  with  hiw  • 

1  bury  hope  ;  f<>r  L' ranee  from  this  time  forth 
Is  but  a  battle-liehl,  where  crime  with  crime, 

Venixeanee  with  venjxeance,  ixrapples  ;  till  one  sword 
Shall  smite  the  neck  whence  ^row  the  hundred  heads. 

And  one  drea*!  mace,  w  eijilited  with  force  and  fraud. 

Shall  steer  this  nation  to  a  dismal  peace.’ 

'fho  rci^n  of  Charles  VI.  ot  France  st*emsto  furnish  one  of  the 
most  salient  of  tin*  analo»;ies  so  often  triiet‘d  betwe(‘n  tlu*  history 
of  nations  and  ot  tin*  individual.  It  was  tlu*  time  of  a  complica¬ 
tion  ot  disorders,  such  Jis  oiteneonies  on  youth  or  ettrlv  maidiood, 
to  test,  its  it  were,  tin*  vitality  of  tin*  constitution,  and  to  s(‘nd  the 
man  on  his  wav  tried  and  touiL;hein‘d  for  his  iif(‘-work,  and  witli 
t*verv  ]>rospect  of  an  avera<x‘(*  length  of  days.  The  France  that 
i’ould  ein(*rtxe  from  the  utter  functional  and  orminic  deraime- 
ment,  the  fever  and  tin*  ai;ue,  tlu*  convidsions  and  the  delirium, 
tin*  starvincj  and  the  hlooii-hutiniL;’  of  that  disastrous  reiixn, 
showed  herself,  as  sin*  has  since  proved,  capable  of  bearing  well- 
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aiiythiii^’  that  a  nation  can  ho  calleil  to  l>ear  l>y  any  cal- 
culahle  contingencies  ot  its  existence.  A  mad  king  ndgningand 
occasionally  trying  to  govern  ;  the  gri‘at  vassals  ot  the  crown 
fighting  tor  ])ow(‘r,  and  using  the  ju'oph'  siinplv  as  tin*  resiavoir 
troni  whence*  to  draw  men  and  money;  the*  English,  under  the 
titth  Henry  and  his  hrotlu'rs,  in  ])ossession  ot  large*  tracts  ot*  the 
country,  including,  teu’  a  time*,  tlu‘ca))ital  ;  with  all  tin*  aggrava¬ 
tions  ot  thc*se  national  disasters  which  came*  eet  a  ge'iie'ial  eh*- 
])ravity  e>t  morals,  eet  the  Church  elisemle*rs  e*ulminating  into  a 
elivieleel  ])aj)acy  anel  j)e)|)e*sat  war  with  e*ach  e)the*r,  e»t' the  aj>|)lie*a- 
tieUi  ot  si‘nse*le*ss  anel  trantic  re*me‘elie‘s  to  e*vils  te*lt  hut  ne)t  unele*!*- 
ste)e)el — that  France*  ceudel  e‘nelure‘  the*se  things  tor  see  lemg  a  time‘ 
anel  after  so  slant  an  interval  eef  re*st  frenn  the*  disaste*rs  e»f  the' 
wars  with  Eelwarel  III.,  and  then  right  herse*lf  at  one*e'  te>  take  the' 
commaneling  jxesitieni  in  Eureepe  which  e*ve*n  the‘n  came*  tee  he 
re‘e*e)gnis(*el  as  natural  to  he*r,  is  ]K*rhaps  as  tine*  an  exhibition  of 
inhe‘r(*nt  vitality  anel  strength  e»f  e'enistitution  as  it  has  he*e‘n  pe*r- 
mitted  te>  any  pe*oj>le  eef  modern  Eureejee*  to  sheew.  Our  e»wn  wars 
e>f  the*  Hoses  forme*d  no  sue*h  crucial  trial  eef  English  stamina,  fe)r 
a  fe>re‘ign  en(*my  at  le*ast  was  wanting  to  their  mise*rie‘s  ;  while* 
the*  reveelutieenarv  jicrieeels  of  England  anel  Frane*e*  alike*  stand  emt 
of  all  cennjeariseni  as  containing  e“l(*nu*nts  the‘mse*lve*s  vivifying 
and  invigeerating,  at  whate*ve*r  ceest  tee  the  life*  anel  we*ll-he*ing  e)f 
the  e*xisting  ge‘neratle)n  thee.se*  e*le‘ments  must  ne*ce*ssarilv  he 
l*Ve)lved. 

'Jdie  King’s  maelne*ss,  the)Ugh  hut  eme*  ed  many  e*ause*s  ed  e*xist- 
ing  e*vils,  seemeel  to  fascinate*,  as  it  we*re*,  all  en'e*s,  anel  fix  all 
Je*garels  een  itself.  Pe*eeple*  seem  to  have  se*t  elown  all  the  elis- 
jointe*dne*ss  e)f  the*  times  to  it.  'J’he'y  se‘cm  te)  have;  loe>ke*d  eai  it  till 
the*y  hecame  mad  the'mse‘Ive*s  with  the  maehiess  e‘ae*h  nature* 
founel  me)St  in  atfinity  with  itse*lf — the*  madne*ss  ed  reckle*ss  ple'asure 
anel  ele*hauche*rv ;  the*  maelne*ss  e)t  e*ru(*ltv,  ot  .supe*rstition  ;  the 
Juaehiess  of  ove*rtaskeel  sutfe*ring;  e*ve*n  the*  madness  e)t  eleeating 
affe*e*tie)n  fe)r  an  e)hje‘e*t  uide)ve*ly  save*  tor  its  ])itiahlene*ss.  Ihe* 
malaely  which,  inelepe'iidently  eef  othe*r  evils,  gave*  see  mourntul  a 
character  te>  the*  reign  eef  (diarle*s  \  I.,  elid  neet  hre*ak  e>ut  till  its 
tweltth  vear.  Hut  a  glance*  hae*kwarel  will  sheew  how  long  it 
must  have  he*en  in  pre'jearing,  if  it  hael  imt  existe*el  treem  the*  tirst 
in  a  less  malignant  feerm.  The;  unha|)])y  he>y,  who  in  his  tour- 
te*e*nth  ye'ar,  after  a  childhoexl  spe*nt  in  tamiliarity  with  the* 
e*xple»its  e)f  J)uguesclin,  anel  in  huilding  u|)  e*astles,  elouhtIe*ss,  ed 
like*  heroic  fame  for  himself,  with  his  head  lull  eet  the*  re>mane;(;s 
of  the*  age*,  alreaely  skille*el  in  the*  mimic  war  of  hawking  anel 
hunting,  was  taken  to  witne*ss  one*  ed  the*  me>st  murele*re>us 
hattk'S  Europe  hael  yet  seen,  could  harelly  he*  the  calme*r  e)r  the* 
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TsvJor  Inm  a:  the  eles.'  ef  Philip  vait  Anov,  !  '.e. 

mixin.:  tiv^-ther  hi#  e-tj^entess  lor  whvnrx-  auu  kutlo,  olar.tv.r.^' 
hi'  ridtt  to  make  the  kni^n#  on  the  eve  oi  the  ticht. 

•  Pfiacr-kr,  -jnele.  *ien  the  srmie?  rjeet 

1  am  to  mikf  thf  tVur  hutvlrt'd  of  thfm : 

TtioCv^aftabl^^  will  toli  \ou 

Four  iiunart-i  drt  -xiew  ‘kui^hi>  there  ^.iiouUi  be  made 

XJ-»foro  the  I'ltt.e  av4»i  1  iti  to  make  them  . 

Mv  hr.5  of  C'.  ff  •->.  1  I'-ot:  Th^sA.  ,  v 

Tiiira.'l.  th^rark.  thwack,  thn^ack.  trill  mv  j^aora.  tntraek,  k. 

Yt>u.  Le^toveh  Vv  U  Tristram,  kneel  you  down. 

Au.1  i  wih— liiwaek— IM  try  my  hand,  iJiwaek.  thwack. 

Wo  stvm  t'>  >et'  him  on  tho  momnv  of  tho  ticht  '•  ‘ 

iintt^uitrv  siijlit  h^i  ont  to  vtow  tlio  l>Kxxi\  tioUi  tvluK  -b.vHKi 
Fh-minirs  l:\v  litor.tllv  >ndVvntiHi  in  tho  donso  m:Vk>o<  into  whioit 
thov  h:ui  formevl  tluan>olvi's .♦  nnd  mmi  ^^honiV  tltoir  hivaKy.t;: 
K*tus  woi'e  h.oard.  to  omok  and  r.utlo.  Wo  sivm  to 
Conrtrd  imnuxliatoly  after,  wlum  some  one  sivak>  to  him  ^ 
.VHt  Fronoh  >]»ni'^  kept  thoro  since  the  dettat  ot  I  hilip  the  f  *  •• 
irivim:  ordors'm  his  Uoish  alnJ^n•  for  the  burniivj  and  s;u'k  vO.  ti  e 
uovn.  W'e  M-e  him  riding  Kwk  into  Paris  ti\nn  Ins  oroat  x  ie.ot}  . 
ai5  ho  was  tatt'jrht  to  think  it.  of  Kv\<olH\\pie.  with  ln>  nncle>  a'.al 
thoir  men-at-arms,  to  enish  tho  hnrgiiers.  who  wore  .<ymivttln.*.t.;r 
witli  tiuir  Flomish  hnnhren.  and  had  Uvn  ivstive.  as  over,  niuh  r 
tlio  taxes.  W'hat  K>v*s  mind  k\*nld  esr'ajv  hew  ddernu  nt.  tt  :t 
isea|K  d  overthrvov.  frv>m  such  thiuirs  ( 

lv‘tw’t‘on  this  time  aiul  his  one-and-twentieth  year,  he  w.t^ 
on‘-a‘n>i  by  his  nneles  in  oxixAlitions.  or  ptv|v\rations  for  oxtko.t- 
tion<?ai:ainst  tho  Knglisii  and  their  allies,  at  emwmons  oxin  nse. 
w  ith  ixrand  antieiivitions.  hut  with  no  ivsnlts.  I  ho  ]u*epar.niea> 
t\‘r  the  transfennuv  of  tho  war  with  tho  Fnglish  to  the  enem\  s 
i\»nntrv  ri*ad  like  siunothin^  tahnlotis.  We  ate  tidd  *‘t 
hirinij  ot  vessels  tri>m  Prn>sia  ti'  kastile  .  v't  thi  uin  ' 
nohlosse  .<tHmdim.:  all  thev  were  worth  in  their  evmtiileneo  tr.a: 
they  wvmld  tind  ten  times  as  mueli  wealth  on  th.e  other  snio  ot 
tht‘  ^traits  :  «»f  silverinl  masts,  jjilded  pnovs.  silken  hannei>  .  ^  • 

a  Wi>iHlen  town,  hronght  rt‘ady-mado  from  the  torosts  ot  Ihvtau^ne, 
and  stiwved  away  in  sovonty-two  vossols,  whieh  was  to  Ih‘  pul 
toj^ether  imuuHliatolv  t»n  latuhnir.  and  Nvould  turni.''h  eomtvnta  m 
tpiarters  for  tho  who'lo  army.  'I'his  was  to  suit  tho  ohjoets  ot  t.ie 
Uukeof  Bnrixundy.  who  at  that  time  droanunl  ot  a  eoiupte.-t  v't 
Kiiixlaiul.  riie  voiiiiiX  Kim;.  whi>  was  to  ro-onact  tho  pait^  ot 
W^iTliam  tho  Coinpioror.  was  ilolayod  hy  another  of  Ins  unelvy. 
the  Ihiko  of  Ik  vri.  who  was  not  anxious  that  tho  exiH'dition  shoui  t 

♦  Froissiirt,  ii.  l-l. 
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tsiso  puuw  Till  IT  was  Ti\>  laTO  T^>  ;UTonilvj  iT,  :aui  .'111  AUUO  to 

llu'u  n  Tiiu'  iirnu  \\:is  tu.iivIum  inuiir  tho  noiuiiiai 
cs  uinuuui  ot  tIu'  ci^,iin>T  tho  I'uko  ot'  Giioklix'^s  whom  tho 

insTiji'jiTvxl  Tv>  \hvlaiv  w^ii\  Atiu'w^wiv  ano  mono- 
Tv'iiv'Tis  TUiiiviu's,  }x\uv  w;i>  m:uli\  :iT  iho  intoiw  NNiv>n,  pniu'ijvillv, 
i  t'  ;i  t'jiir  Lilly  ot'  Tho  iVuntry,  wlio  |\i\'1onmxI  Ti'  Iv  Nm'utou  with 
lo,  0  tvM'  tIu'  invinoihlo  Kiiij;  of  Fniiux' :  H'^usto  omoix'  s\h\x'ii»vi  aJ 
t'um  jX'rsiwialiTor  aivossit  '  Koli^ioiix  ilo  S.  l\'uis\  It  MX'ms  as 
if  all  thinpi  oouspirixl  to  ktvp  tho  u'val  \o\\th  in  a  stato  of  oxoiti'- 
tiK'nt  without  SiiTistyiui;  any  of  tho  uohlor  amhitious  ho  mi>iht 
h;'.\o  Ihvu  vViiM'ious  of. 

A:  ono-auil-Twonty  lio  i'mauoi|viTi\l  himsolf  with  somo  ilox- 
tority  fwMU  tho  tutola^v  of  his  unolos.  auil  |^Lun\1  tho  jc^'^ovn- 
mom  in  tho  haniis  of  sonio  of  his  fathors  ixmnoillors.  mon  who 
Sv>r.iihT  to  oan\  out  tho  wiso  auil  ivioifio  |x>lio\  of  tho  pixxxxiiui; 
roi^n.  w  ho  inaiio  tnuvs  on  all  siiios  anil  tiv'k  otV  tlio  taxos,  I  nil 
tiio  Kinc  liaii  now  a  oniviiii^'  for  oxoitoinont.  .ami  nh\asni\'  tiH>k 
tho  puiiV  of  war.  For  laok  of  Kattlos  ho  wouKi  ha>o  foto.s, 
rho  iN'nforriuii'  of  knivjhtlioivi  on  tho  sons  of  tho  Ihiko  of  Anjou 
ptv\iou>ly  to  thoir  ilo|vivtun'  for  an  attoiupt  on  tho  Noa}H\htan 
kiui^xiom  tlioir  fathov  liail  so  iiis.asti\msl\  soui^ht^with  tho  jousts  ami 
maskixi  Kails  whiv'h  followial.  Kills  in  whiohtlu'  n'stniints  of  isun^ 
tmui  ihwnoy  ami  morality  si'om  to  havo  Kam  shaniolossly  thnwxn 
ott'  v^horo  was  a  tnnlition  that  it  was  on  this  invasion  tli.a:  tho 
Ouko  of  Orloans,  tho  Kino's  Inx'thor,  niaiio  himsolf  too  nlo.i.>in|kj  to 
tho  youno  with  of  tho  Fount  of  Novors.  aftorw.anis  l>nkc'  of  Fur- 
oir.uly'^ ;  ohsoijuios  of  tho  horo  Ihij^uoM'lin  oivtosijuoly  intorjivtoil 
into  tho.'Jo  morr\ -niakiui;^  :  l^huH'n  ls.aholla‘s  '  tiist  ontmma''  ^sht' 
hail  ontoroil  many  timos  hofon'''  into  Paris  for  tho  ^mtilioation  of 
tho  hnri^hors.  whon  tho  Kiuvi  min^liHi  with  tho  oiowil  anil,  as  lio 
Tolil  tho  lailios  in  tho  ovonino.  s^ot  many  a  thump  on  tho 
shouhlors  for  i^oing  too  noar  tho  pnn'ossion  :  tho  marriai^o 
fostivitios  of  tho  Ouko  of  (>rloans  with  Valontina  lio  Visiamti, 
of  Milan  ;  a  pro^ix'ss  soutliwaril  to  Lxonsaml  (honooto  Avii;non. 
w horo.  ‘  hoiim'  youno  ami  oiihly.  thoy  noithor  laaiKl  nor  xxonhl 
i\'fr.\in  from  ilanoiuii,  oan'llinv[,  .ami  .amusiin;  thomsolxos  witli  tho 
luilios  ami  li.amsols  of  Avij^non.  thouijh  thoy  won'  in  tho  I*o|h'’s 
jiahuv  ami  anioin;  tlu'  o,anlinals,  ami  tho  t ’ount  of  tionox.a^ 
lu'othor  of  tho  I'opo,  was  tht'  m.astor  of  tho  ivvols  ’  \^Fiois- 
si'.rt,  i\.  .a  final  sojourn  at  loulouso,  xxhoro  tho  hurnin^  of  a 
hon  lio  '^hi'  xx.as  no  hon'tio.  hut  a  ilishonost  tro.asuix'r  ot  tlio  Fuk«' 
of  Forri.  who  hah  pi\>fossoil  hon'sy  th.at  ho  miiiht  U'  transfornal 
to  tho  jurisiliot ii>n  of  tho  Popo,  xvho  iio  hopisl  xxonhl  siixo  his 
lifo  ;  hut  (hoy  took  him  at  his  wool  ami  huint  him)  umlor  his 
w'iiulows  must  havo  otVoroil  xariolyal  loast  ti»  his  palhal ap)H*(itx', 
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Kent  the  young  King  back  jaded  and  satiated  with  pleasure  to 
Paris. 

The  most  powerbd  man  in  the  kingdom  at  this  time — since 
tlie  King  had  got  rid  of  his  uncles — and  the  man  whom  they 
most  hated,  was  the  Constable  Clisson.  He  was  specially  hate- 
fid  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  having  married  his  daughter  to  a 
pretender  to  the  duchy,  and  making  no  secret  of  his  desire  to 
staid  the  reigning  duke  across  the  water  to  his  friends  the 
English.  One  Pierre  de  Craon,  who  had  received  some  not 
undeserved  affronts  from  Clisson,  entered  into  a  bargain  with  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  to  assassinate  him.  He  waylaid  the  constable 
Avith  a  party  of  bravoes  as  he  was  returning  from  an  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  Hotcd  S.  Paul,  the  King’s  usual  residence  in  Paris. 
Wishing,  as  he  killed  his  enemy,  to  give  him  the  additional 
bitterness  of  knowing  by  Avhose  hand  he  died,  he  called  out,  ‘  I 
am  your  enemy,  Pierre  de  C^raon.*  But  though  badly  wounded 
and  insensible,  the  constable  was  not  dead ;  and  by  tlu‘  time  the 
King  came  to  him  (he  had  heard  the  news  just  as  he  Avas  going 
to  lH*d,  and  he  hastened  to  the  s[K>t  in  his  shirt  and  cloak  Avith- 
out  Availing  for  his  suite),  he  Avas  sufficiently  recovered  to  name 
the  intending  assassin.  The  King,  Avho  Avas  strongly  attached  to 
Clisson,  promis(‘d  to  avenge  him,  sAvearing  that  never  Avas  dei'd 
more  dearly  paid  for  than  that  should  be.  The  murderer  fled 
into  Bretagne.  The  King  summoned  his  uncles  and  their  vassals 
to  folloAv  him  thither.  He  burned  to  punish  the  duke  Avhom  he 
kneAv  to  b(‘  the  author  of  the  attempt.  It  Avas  in  the  course  of 
this  journey,  Avhen  fretting  Avith  impatience,  barely  recovered 
from  a  foA’er,  he  Avas  leading  his  uncles  to  aA^nge  an  act  Avith 
whica  they  seciH'tly  sympathized,  that  his  malady  broke  out  in 
the  malignant  form  under  which,  except  for  brief  intervals,  he 
su tiered  for  tlie  rest  of  his  life. 

It  Avas  a  sultry  day  in  August.  The  King  Avas  muffied  up  in 
a  bljick  velvet  coat,  Avith  a  scarlet  velvet  hood  on  his  head.  He 
was  riding  alone,  his  attendants  having  fallen  back,  not  to  in- 
commotle  him  Avith  the  dust.  An  ill-looking  felloAV,  Avith  no 
clothing  but  a  shabby  Avhite  frock,  nished  from  the  rec(‘sses  of 
the  forest  and  seized  the  King’s  bridle,  shouting  out,  ‘Stop,  noble 
King;  go  no  farther;  thou  art  betrayed.’  He  let  go  the  rein,  but 
the  man  folloAved,  crying  out  in  the  same  Avay  for  half  an  hour. 
It  Avas  noon  Avhen  they  issued  from  the  forest,  on  to  a  sandy 
plain  Avithout  the  least  shelter  from  the  vertical  heat  of  tlie  sun. 
Every  one  Avas  suffering  from  the  heat.  A  page,  Avho  carriiMl  the 
kings  lance,  fell  asleep  on  his  horse,  and  dropped  the  lance. 
As  it  fell,  it  stnick  the  helmet,  Avhich  Avas  lieing  carried  by  another 
page.  Suirting  at  the  clash  of  the  steel,  and  Avith  the  Avord^  .of 
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the  maniac  in  his  mind,  the  King  drew  Ids  sword  and  clap])ed 
spurs  to  his  liorse,  crying  out,  ‘  Down  with  the  traitors  ;  tliev 
want  to  betray  me.’  In  tins  way  he  dashed  at  tht‘  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  esca])ed,  hut  lie  liad  time  to  kill  four  men  before 
he  wjis  secured.  They  waited  till  his  strength  was  spent,  and 
then  one  of  his  knights  seized  him  from  behind,  and  he  wjis  dis¬ 
armed  and  dismounted  and  laid  gently  on  the  ground,  llis 
eyes  rolled  wildly;  he  knew  no  one,  and  did  not  speak.  His 
uncles  and  brother  stood  round  him.  All  wen*  at  liberty  to  come 
and  look  at  him,  even  the  English  ambjissadors  who  happened 
to  be  in  attendance.  It  was  an  unveiled  downfall  i>f  the  Maje.sty 
of  F ranc(*. 

The  unhap])y  young  King — he  was  but  four-and-twenty — 
recovered  from  the  first  attack  and  from  the  tortun‘s  indicted  by 
the  physicians.  Then  it  seems  he  sought  to  lo.si*  the  nu*mory  of 
past  and  ap|)rehension  of  future  sutlering  in  still  more  ri‘ckless 
gaiety.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  incident  oi'  the  satyrs  took 
])lace.  One  of  the  Queen’s  ladies,  a  widow,  marrii'd  again,  and 
widow’s  weddings  were  huiki'd  on  as  occasions  for  woantise 
ph(ls(( nfcrie  of  (‘very  sort.  The  King  and  tivi*  knights 
dres.sed  themselves  up  as  satyrs  by  ]mtting  on  false*  skins  of 
linen  smear(*d  with  ]>itch  and  coveivd  with  tow.  While  tin* 
King  thus  disguis(*d  was  teasing  his  y(»ung  aunt  the  l)uch(*ss  of 
Berri,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  came  in  with  one  of  his  friends.  In 
their  wild  thoughtlessness  the  two  young  men  s(*t  tire  to  the  tow 
to  frightc*n  the  ladies.  The  pitch  caught,  tin*  lin(*n  was  sewed 
close*  to  their  bodies,  and  four  of  the*  Siityrs  ran  all  atlame  with 
piercing  .shri(*ks  about  the*  hall.  The*  King  was  save*d  by  ke*e*|»- 
ing  close  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  who  coveivd  him  with  her 
robe*.  The  ivst  die*d  in  agonies.  It  is  a  re‘lief  to  find  that  there* 
was  a  ]mblic  opinion  even  then  which  re‘Volte*d  against  the*(*ngage- 
ment  of  the  King  in  such  horrible  ])l(*asantri(*s :  500  burghers 
of  Paris  marched  to  the*  H(V(*1  S.  Paul,  and  insisted  on  s(*eing 
him  safe  and  sound  unde‘r  his  royal  canopy,  whe*r(*  he  r(*ceiv(*d 
them  atfectionately  and  thanked  them.  But  a  violent  return  of 
madnc.s.s  was  the  natural  conse*<|uencc  of  this  last  shock  to  his 
nerves,  and  henceforth  the  case  was  hope‘less.  A  woman  only 
could  soothe  and  manage  him.  It  seenie‘d  as  if  the  memory  of 
the  woman’s  robe  whicli  savvd  him  from  the*  fire*  abodes  with 
him.  He  always  ree*ognised  Valentina,  Duchess  of  ( )rleans.  He 
called  her  his  ‘de*ar  siste*!*,’  had  her  visit  him  (*ve*ry  elay  ;  he 
could  not  live*  without  her;  but  the  Qu(*en,  with  the*  p(‘netrating 
instinct  which  so  often  survives  or  anticipate*s  the  ob.serving 
faculty,  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  e)f;  it  was  the  ‘she-wolf  of 
France,’  Isabella  of  Bavaria. 
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lli^^lier  means  than  woman’s  iiiHuence,  the  liigliest  the 
ivligiuus  sense  of  the  age  could  search  out,  were  tried  :  the  King 
devoted  liimself  to  St.  Denis;  he  went  on  ])ilgrimage;  he  issueil 
ordonnances,  such  as  seemed  likely  to  avert  the  Divine  displea¬ 
sure,  now,  ;us  it  seemed,  visibly  ])ourcd  forth  on  the  royal  head — 
ord(nmanc(‘s  against  blasphemy,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews;  ordonnances  allowing  condemned  criminals  a  confessor; 
ordonnances  forhiddinij  all  sports  except  the  cross-bow;  a 
striking  instance  this  last  of  an  attempt  at  correction  of  morals 
almost  as  frantic  as  the  licence  which  called  it  forth. 

But  above  all,  j)oace-making  was  judged  to  be  the  fittest 
offering  the  stricken  sovereign  could  make:  peace  in  the  Church 
bctwecai  Koine  and  Avignon  ;  a  healing  of  the  schism  for  which 
the  Royal  House  of  France  was  in  the  first  jdace  deeply 
responsible  ;  }K‘ace  lu  tween  England  and  France,  which  the 
static  of  England  under  Richard  IT.  made  evidently  feasible. 
Peace  was  indeed  the  one  great  need  of  that  war-worn  time  :  it 
was  the  burden  of  the  preachers  of  the  Cdiurch  and  the 
lecturers  of  the  univtTsity.  ‘  Let  us  lift  our  hearts,^  says 
Gerson,  in  sight  of  the  hopes  of  peace  in  the  Church  from 
the  ]>romised  abdication  of  both  the  rival  po})es,  ‘  O  devout 
Christian  people  !  let  us  ])iit  aside  all  other  care,  and  give  this 
hour  to  considering  the  excellent  gift  of  peace  that  is  at 
hand.  How  oftmi,  with  great  longings,  for  this  thirty  years,  have 
we  sighed  and  a.sked  for  peace  !  Veulat  Pax  !  ’  Aliens,  he  went  on, 
breaking  from  a  .sermon  into  a  hymn, — 

‘  AlloTKS,  allons,  sans  atlardcr. 

Aliens  de  ])aix  le  droit  .sentier ; 

(’traces  a  Dicu,  honneur  ct  gloire, 

(Jiiand  il  nous  a  donne  victoirc.’ 


As  iK'tween  tlu‘  po])es,  these  hojies  were  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment  :  not  till  the  closi‘  of  the  Council  of  Con.stance, 
twenty-five  years  later,  was  this  ))eace  gained,  and  then  only  when 
the  cruel  deaths  by  its  sentenci*  of  John  Hu.ss,  and  of  Jerome 
of  Prague,  had  set  light  to  another  internecine  war.  Between 
England  and  Frince,  however,  p(‘ace,  or  rather  a  truce  for 
twenty-eight  y(‘ars,  was  concluded,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles’ 
daugliter  to  Richard  II. 

But  pi‘ace  in  Christendom  meant  war  with  the  infidel,  and  the 
French  noblesst*  thought  themselves  set  free  l)y  the  truce 
with  England  for  a  cru.siide  against  the  Turks,  who,  under 
Ikijazet  Ilderim,  were  threatening  Constantinople  and  Hungary. 
It  is  here  that  we  first  meet  with  Jean  San.s-peur,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  (then  Duke  de  Never.s),  who  was  to  take  .so  fatid  a  part 
in  the  complication  of  the  evils  of  the  time.  At  the  age 
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of  twenty-two  he  was,  hy  the  interest  of  his  fatlier  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  placed  in  command  of  one  of  tlie  finest  of  all 
the  cnisadinif  armies  that  had  ever  h‘ft  France,  'riu*  disastrous 
issue  of  this  crusiide  at  flu*  hatth‘  of  Nico]>oli,  th(‘  slaughter  ol 
IhdOO  j>risoners  after  the  action  hy  Ikaja/A  t  s  commaml  heforo 
the  (‘yes  of  fhe  Duke  de  N(‘vers  and  flu*  otln'r  French  lords 
who  wc'ii*  sel(‘cted,  as  j^uvat  enouu^h  to  he  h(‘ld  f<>  ransom  with 
him,  and  his  cont(*mptuous  dismissal  when  his  ransom  (!!dd,0()d 
ducats)  had  h(‘en  receiv(‘d,  arc*  W(‘ll  known.  ‘  John,’  said 
flu*  haughty  con([U(‘ror,  ‘  1  know  fhat  fhou  art  a  !L,U(*at  lord 
in  thy  own  country,  and  the*  son  of  a  ^u*eat  lord.  Tlauc  art  ytumg, 
and  hast  a  loin*’  life  bc'fhrc*  th(‘c*.  It  may  lu*  tliat  thou  art 
vexed  and  distrc‘ssed  at  what  has  hefallen  thee*  in  fliy  first 
chivalry,  and  that  thou  wouldst  willin<^ly,  to  recover  tliy  honour, 
as.semhl(*  forces  to  come  and  give*  me  hatth*.  If  1  sus|i(‘ct(Ml 
this,  and  if  it  wcma*  my  will,  I  could  maki^  thee  swi‘ar,  upon  thy 
faith  and  u])on  the  law,  that  thou  shouldst  never  arm  tiiyself 
against  me,  nor  any  of  them  that  an*  in  thy  c<un])any.  But  no, 

1  will  n(*ither  n'ljuire  th(‘(*  nor  tlu'in  to  take  this  oath  ;  hut  I 
wish  to  tell  th(*e  that  if,  when  thou  shalt  havi*  rcMunu‘tl,  it  may 
pl(*aso  tlu*(*  to  assemhle  a  ])ower  to  come  against  me,  thou  wilt 
find  me  always  ready  and  prepared  l>oth  for  the*!*  and  for  thy 
people.' 

This  disaster,  and  tlu*  cons(‘(|uent  a]>pr(*hc‘nsion  of  the  advances 
of  the*  'ruiks,  the  change  in  the  relations  with  Kngland  after  tlu* 
rise*  of  the  House  of  Lancast(*r,  tlu*  failnn*  of  the  neg<»tiations 
with  the  lival  ]M>pes,  all  consjmed  to  Might  thi*  liojMS  of 
the  much-longc‘d-f’or  ]H‘ace  ;  and  what  successihl  issue  from  the 
thickening  dangers  and  sufferings  (»f  the  time  couM  1m‘  hojM‘d 
foi-,  when  the  King’s  insanity,  with  its  brief  intervals  of  reason, 
mad<*  all  gov(‘rnment  im]>o.ssihle  hy  throwing  it  as  a  hone  of 
cont(*nfion  among  the  princ(‘s  of  the  Koval  House*?  'flu*  wholes 
mind  of  the  p(‘Ojde,  attaching  in  tlu*ir  simjilieity  all  their 
sufferings  to  the  one  most  easily  cognisahle  cause,  was  heait  on  the 
King’s  re(*«>very  hy  any  means.  Prayers,  processions,  ofh*ring.‘'-, 
and  pilgrimages  liad  failed  ;  conjurations,  j>otions,  .sorce*rios, 
W(‘n‘  had  iwuirse  to.  An  astrologer  was  hrought  from  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  who  jirofe.ssed  to  have*  ]>(Ksse.ssion  of  a  hook  called 
‘  Smagorad,'  tlie  original  of  which  had  lu'cn  giv(*n  hy  (1(h1 
to  Adam  to  comfort  him  after  he  had  monrnc<l  HMf  yc'ars 
e>ver  the*  d(*ath  of  A1m*1,  and  to  give  man  power  ov(‘r  the 
stars.*  This  failing  to  eliscover  the  cause*  of  the  Ki?igs  malady, 
two  hermits  were  call(*d  in,  who  gave  him  potions  of  powd('n*<l 
yn  alls,  acc^ompani(*<l  witli  magical  incantations;  and  win  n  th<  se 
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were  {'ound  fruitless,  accused  tiie  King’s  barber  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  of  counterworking  tlieir  operations  by  s])ells*  They 
were  degraded  and  put  to  deatli,  but  in  tlie  retiection  they 
lu\d  cast  on  Orleans,  they  had  but  given  utterance  to  a 
general  suspicion ;  for  even  the  pure  womanly  inHuenee 
of  the  Duchess  Valentina  over  the  unha])])v  sufferer’  had 
been  set  down  to  witchcraft  by  the  unreasoning  jealousy  of  tlie 
multitude.  Tiie  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  King  was 
shown  by  some  of  these  attem])ts  to  cure  him.  Two  sorcertas 
ofien'd  the.  bailiff  of  Dijon  to  (liscover  the  source  of  his  malady. 
In  t!u»  lieart  of  a  neigh Ixniring  forest  they  erected  a  great 
iron  circle  on  twelve  iron  columns.  Twelve  iron  chains  were 
attach(‘d  to  the  circumference.  But  it  was  necessary  to  find 
twelve  men — ]me'ts,  nobles,  and  burghers — who  would  enter 
the  dread  circle  ami  let  themselves  be  iMunul  bv  those  chains. 


Kleven  were  ea.^ily  found,  and  the  bailiff  himself  made  the 
twelfth,  who  then  devoUxl  themselves  at  a  risk  which  to 
them  mu.''t  have  appeanMl  uns])(‘akably  terrible. 

All  was  ill  vain  :  the  madness  continued  and  grew  wors(*, 
though  still  with  more  or  less  lucid  intervals,  during  which 
the  p<»or  King  was  shown  in  public,  was  taken  about  to  tin* 
churches  and  the  mysteries,  and  was  always  received  with 
affection  by  the  burghers,  who,  with  something  like  the  Mussul¬ 
man  fetding  towards  idiots,  hH>ked  on  his  pm^son  as  rather 
more  than  h‘ss  sacred  now  that  it  was  so  visibly  touched  by  the 
Hng(T  of  (Jed.  In  his  seclusion  he  was  amused,  among  otlua* 
lliings,  by  playing-cards;  and  the  ])rinted  ones  said  to  have  Ixvn 
tii.st  invemted  for  his  use,  and  to  have  formed  one  of  the  steps  to 
the  discoviay  of  the  ]>rinting-press,  have  given  rise  to  many 
relle('tion.s,  which  wi‘  need  not  re]K‘at,  on  the  strangmu'ss  of 
(he  (‘hance  whereby  the  naTcations  of  a  madman  slanild  staml 


anvi.ow  relat(‘d  to  the  child*  vehicle  of  human  enlightenment. 
In  his  W(»rsi  times  his  state  was  very  ])itiable.  ‘  It  was  great 
pity  of  the  King’s  malady,  whicli  held  him  long.  And 
when  he  ate  it  was  very  gluttonously  and  wolfishly.  They 
could  not  make  him  undress,  and  he  was  all  full  of  lice,  vermin, 
and  tilth.  He  had  a  little  lum]>  of  iron  which  hi*  ])ut  secretly 
close  to  his  skin.  Nothing  was  known  of  this,  and  his 
poor  tioh  wa.s  all  rotten,  and  no  one  durst  a]>]>roach  him 
to  remedy  the  thing.  Then*  was  however  a  physician  who  said 
that  it  was  neci‘ssary  to  remedy  it,  or  that  he  was  in  danger, and 
there  v*as  no  ctire  to  his  disorder,  as  it  seemetl  to  him  ;  and  he 
r(*cominendiMl  to  ]>r<)vide  some  ten  or  twelve  disguised  fellows, 
who  should  be  blackened,  and  clad  with  some  protection  under- 
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iieath  lest  lie  slieuld  wound  them.  This  wiis  done,  and  the 
fellows  entered  his  chamher  very  terrihh^  to  see.  When  he  saw 
them  he  was  i^reatly  astmiished,  and  they  laid  lioM  on  him 
at  once,  one  of  them  earrying  a  i‘om])leU‘  suit  of  new  i^ar- 
ments,  shirt,  robe,  hose,  and  boots,  'riiey  took  him,  he  mean¬ 
while  sayini;*  many  words,  stri])|)(‘d  him,  and  put  tin*  new 
i^arments  upon  him.  It  was  anneal  pity  to  see  him,  for  his  body 
was  all  eaten  with  lice  and  tilth.  Ainl  in  this  way  too  they 
found  the  said  piece  of  iron.  As  often  as  they  wished  to 
clean  him,  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  in  the  same  manner.’* 
Yet  ho  reigned.  He  came  forth  from  time  to  time  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  a  king,  and  the  princ(*s  who  held  in  their 
hands  tlic  powers  of  the  reg(‘ncy,  held  them  subji‘ct  to  a 
constant  interruption,  wldcli  only  mado  tln‘ir  exercise  of  them 
more  arbitrarily  and  determinedly  sellisli. 

In  1404,  Phili]),  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  King’s  uncle,  dii*d 
and  from  this  time  the  antag(Uiism  between  the  houses  of  Orleans 
and  of  Burgundy,  which  became  tin*  cause  of  the  Knglish  rule  in 

the  King  s  minority,  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  illness,  were  ' 
mostly  remov(‘d,  and  the  scene  was  left  open  to  the  })assions, 
the  ambition,  and  the  animosities  of  two  young  men,  Louis 
Duke  of  Orleans,  tlie  King's  brother,  and  dean  Sans-pt‘ur,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  his  cousin. 

Louis  of  Orleans,  as  he  stands  before  us  in  tin*  descrijitions  of 
contem]K»raries,  seems  not  unlike  what  his  brother  might  have 
been  had  In*  lieen  sjiared  the  ten  ible  ordeal  of  kingship  at  twelve 
years  old.  Handsome,  engaging,  gracious,  brave* ;  a  man  of  plea- 
.sure,  following  it  with  a  recklessness  which  shocked  even  the 
public  opinie)n  of  that  day — we  iiave  seen  the  fatal  (*inl  of  one 
of  his  mad  freaks — finding,  it  se(‘mc<I,  in  the  audacious  flights  of 
his  unlawful  amours,  their  chief  zest:  yet  withal,  a  man  to 
please  and  fascinate  men  as  well  as  women  ;  a  ]MK‘t,  sclnjlar,  theo¬ 
logian,  wit;  one  who  could  harangue  the  Bo|h*,  wln‘n  he  was 
one  of  a.  deputation  to  him  at  Avignon,  in  good  set  terms  on 
.such  a  text  as  this:  ‘Enlighten,  O  Lord,  those  who  shouM 
guide  u.s,  and  who  are  themselves  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  ot 
4leath  one  who  could  pay  tin*  doctors  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
when  they  came  to  lecture  him,  in  their  own  coin,  meeting  syllo- 
gi.sm  with  syllogi.sm,  citation  with  ciUition  ;  ‘  multum  astutus  t;t 
magni  intcllectus,  sed  nimis  in  carnalibus  lubricus  ;  ’f  joining, 
neverthele.ss,'with  this  lubricity,  as  much  religion  in  the  lorm 
*  Juvenal  (hs  Ursius,  quoted  by  Micbelct. 

■f  Kogister  of  Parliament  of  Paris,  quoted  by  Michelet. 


France,  and  of  such  intinite  suffering  to  the  country,  grew  rapidly 
to  a  head.  The  princes  who  had  held  France  in  hand  <lurin<r 
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of  alins<fiving  and  devotion  as  often  ^oes  to  complete  so  many- 
sided  a  character  ;  liavin^^  his  own  cell  in  the  Celestines,  where 
he  farted  and  watched  with  the  monks  in  Advent  and  Lent ; 
L^’cneroiis  and  confiding  (too  much  so)  in  the  generosity  of  others, 
as  was  shown  by  the  appointment  in  his  will  of  the  Duke  of 
Ihirgundy  to  Ik*  guardian  to  his  children  :  on  the  whole,  a  man 
to  b(‘  hat(‘d,  doubtless,  by  many — for  he  would  wrong  and  offend 
many — but  also  greatly  to  be  loved. 

The  character  of  Jean  Sans-peur  seems,  in  must  points,  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  contrast  to  that  of  Orleans,  and  the  sort  of  contrast  out  of 
which  not  admiration  but  hatied  is  wont  to  sj)ring.  He  had  few 
pliysicid  advantages  ;  be  was  not  tall  or  comely,  not  ready  of 
w  it  or  speech  ;  his  defeat  at  Aicop(dis,  and  captivity  and  humilia¬ 
ting  dismissal  by  Hajazet,  seem  to  have  end)ittered  him  without 
lowering  his  ambition  or  pretensions;  retentive  of  pur])ose,  and 
that  purpose  ahvavs  lH‘aring  on  the  greatening  of  the  House  of 
Durgundy  ;  a  juudent  man  ;  (nie  that  shunned  unnecessary 
otience  :  one  that  took  care  to  stand  wvll  with  the  religious  world, 
and  with  the*  Universitv  of  Paris,  which  then  almost  hehl  the 
place  and  w  ielded  the  influence  of  the  ]>apacy  in  France  ;  a  man 
w’ho  outraged  no  proprieties,  and  respected  rights,  more  especially 
such  as  other  men  were  being  driven,  while  he  was  not  tempted, 
to  violate  ;  ]u‘rst>nally  brave,  doubtless,  after  the  common  bravery 
<»f  men,  though  his  tith*  Sans-peiir  —  given  him  aiU*r  his 
bloodilv-ust‘d  victorv  ov(‘r  tin*  men  of  Li(*ge  at  Hasbain,  another 
|{os(‘l>ec(|ue,  deciding  the  conflict  of  exactly  the  same  jnincijdcs 
— spokt*  but  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  for  the  man  who 
delivers  heavy  blows,  <piiek  and  many  ;  a  man  to  Ik*  loV(*d  by 
none,  hatcil  by  many,  feared,  susp(‘cted,  find  watched  by  all. 

If  the  character  of  the  tw'o  were  such  as  to  make  them  likely 
to  be  foes,  thi‘ir  positions  were  equally  sa.  Philip  le  Hardi,  the 
father  of  tlean  Sans-peur,  hiid  held  France  much  in  his  own 
hands  «luring  tin*  minority  of  Fharles  VI.  Dispossessed  for  a 
time,  when  he  came  of  jige,  the  insanitv  of  the  King  offered  him 
an  opportunity  of  reecoering  his  pow'er.  But  the  l)uke  ot 
<  trleans,  twcutv-one  years  of  iige  when  the  King's  maladv  broke 
out,  nearest  of  kin  find  heir  to  the  throne,  under  the  not  unlikely 
])resum]>tion  of  the  sickly  offspring  of  Charles  not  growing  up, 
<*ouhl  in»t  vi*rv  long  be  kept  out  of  all  share  in  the  government;  nor 
was  he  of  ii  character  to  suhinit  to  see  the  Royal  House  of  France 
reduced  to  a  depiunlency — as  seemed  likely — on  that  of  Burgundy; 
hence  the  natural  consecjuences  in  a  state  wdiere  these  two  great 
princ(*s  wen*  the  chief  holders  of  the  jxiwer  and  claimants  of  the 
right  to  guide  the  councils  of  the  regency.  During  the  lifetiim* 
«)f  the  el(h‘r  Burgundy,  whose  age  and  experience  threw'  Orleans 
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soniowliat  into  the  ])ack-gronn(l,  the  contest  remained  on  the 
wliole  indirect,  and  one  of  intrigue,  though  on  one  occasion  they 
nearly  came  to  ]>knvs  ^vith  large  forces  on  each  side  ;  hut  when, 
in  LSOt,  Jean  Sans-peur  succeeded  to  lus  father’s  great  jxover 
and  greater  aims,  the  strife  between  these  two  young  men  Ih‘- 
came  more  and  more  undisguised  and  determinat(\ 

It  is  im])ossi]>le  to  unravel,  it  is  ditticult  sometimes  to  trace, 
this  tangled  string  of  intrigue  an<l  conHict,  in  which  p(‘rsonal 
rancour  heightened  political  animosity.  Pope  and  University  of 
Paris,  the  Quemi  and  the  burghers,  especially  thi^  buU'hers,  a 
powerful  corporation  in  those  days,  Henry  of  Lancaster  ami  tlu^ 
English, all  loiter  into  it ;  and  throughout  the  whoh*  Orleans  s(‘ems 
the  unpopular  man,  the  o])pressor  and  raiser  of  taxes  (he  had  no 
other  resource;  Ihirgundy  had  Flanders  to  rt'cruit  his  purse*),  but 
still  })re-e‘minently  the  Frenchman,  as  far  as  we  may  use  the 
expression  of  a  time*  when  France  as  yet  was  not.  Orleans, 
througluuit,  was  tlu*  great  maintainer  of  war  with  th(‘  English, 
Hurgundy  of  pi‘ace  ;  his  Flemish  interests  gavi*  him  ditfrrent 
views  ;  he  was  rather  a  foreign  than  a  French  prince* ;  and  the 
failures  brought  about  by  lus  delays,  wlu‘n  und(*r  the*  neci*ssity 
of  conducting  operations  against  the  English,  were  further  useful 
to  him  as  forming  mattm*  of  accusation  against  liis  rival.  \Vi^ 
may  imagine  the  miseries  of  the  country  during  th(*se  yi‘ars  :  the 
Hermit  in  ‘  St.  Uh‘inent’s  Eve  ’  draws  no  unreal  or  exaggi‘rated 
picture  : — 


‘  Nigh  forty  days  I  aped  from  town  to  town, 

Hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  grange  to  grange, 

And  wheresoe’er  I  set  my  foot,  behold. 

The  foot  of  war  had  been  before,  and  there 
Did  nothing  grow,  and  in  the  fruitless  tields 
Whence  rullian  hands  liad  snatched  the  beasts  of  draught. 
Women  and  cliildren  to  the  jilough  were  yoked  ; 

The  very  sheep  had  learned  the  ways  of  war, 

And  soon  ns  from  the  citadel  rang  out 
The  larura-peal.  Hocked  to  the  city  gates  ; 

And  tilth  was  none  by  day,  for  none  durst  forth, 

Put  wronging  the  night  season  which  God  gave 
To  minister  sweet  forgetfulness  and  rest 
Was  labour  and  a  spur,  1  journeyed  on. 

And  near  a  burning  village  in  a  w  ood 

Were  huddled,  'ncath  a  drift  of  blood-stained  snow. 

The  houseless  villagers  ;  I  journeyed  on, 

And  as  I  passed  a  convent,  at  the  gate 

Were  famished  peasants,  hustling  each  the  other, 

Half- fed  by  famished  nuns  ;  I  journeyed  on, 

And  ’tw  ixt  a  hamlet  and  a  church,  the  road 
Was  black  with  biers,  for  famine-fever  raged  ; 

I  journeyed  on — a  trumpet’s  brazen  clang 
Died  in  the  distance ;  at  my  side  I  heard 
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A  child’s  weak  wail  that  on  its  mother’s  breast 
Dropped  its  thin  face  and  died  ;  then  pealed  to  heaven 
The  mother’s  funeral  cry,  “  My  child  is  dead 
For  lack  of  food  ;  be  hungered  unto  death  ; 

A  soldier  ate  his  food,  and  what  was  left 
He  trampled  in  the  mire  ;  my  child  is  dead ! 

Hear  me,  O  God,  a  soldier’s  killed  my  child  ! 

See  to  that  soldier’s  quittance,  blood  for  blood  I 
Visit  him,  God,  with  thy  Divine  revenge !  ” 

The  woman  ceased ;  but  voices  in  the  air. 

Yen,  and  in  me  a  thousand  voices  cried, 

“  Visit  him,  God,  wdth  thy  Divine  revenge !  ”’ 

Thus  matters  were  dragging  on,  when  in  Novemher,  14(17, 
Orleans  was  at  his  Cliateau  of  Beaiite,  near  Paris,  in  ill-health. 
He  there  received  an  unexpected  visit  from  Jean  Sans-pour 
liimself,  who  had  heen  hrouglit  by  the  Duke  of  Bern,  anxious 
to  hring  ahout  a  reconciliation  between  his  nephews.  The 
cousins  cunhraced,  afterwards  attended  mass,  and  received  the 
sacrament  together,  and  a  bampiet  was  given  by  the  old  duke 
two  days  after  to  celebrate  so  happy  an  event.  Orleans  invited 
his  cousin  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  recoil- 
ciliation  had  taken  place  on  the  2()tii,  the  banquet  on  the  22nd ; 
but  on  the  17th  dean  Sans-peur  had  put  all  in  readiness  for 
the  assassination  of  his  cousin.  He  had  taken  a  house  near  the 
Hotel  Barl>ette,  where  the  Queen  was  then  staying,  and  wlicre 
Orleans  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  her  almost  daily  visits  ;  he 
liad  sent  into  it  armed  men,  among  them  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
duke,  who  engag(*tl  to  kill  him  ;  and  one  of  the  King’s  valets-de- 
chinnhre  had  undeiiaken  to  contrive  that  Orleans  should  pass 
that  way  unattended.  On  the  day  aft(T  the  reconciliation  ban¬ 
quet,  ( Irleans  had  gone  as  usual  to  visit  the  Queen.  The  ralet-de- 
eharuhre  above  mentioiu'd  arrived  in  haste,  with  word  that  the 
King  wished  to  see  Ids  brother.  The  King  was  at  the  Hotel 
S.  Paul,  his  usual  residence,  whither  Orh^ans  proceeded  at  once 
through  the  streets,  with  no  other  escort  than  two  squires 
mounted  on  one  horse',  his  imge,  and  some  servants  with  lights. 
It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening.  As  he  passed  the  house  liireel 
by  Burgundy,  the  assassins  rushed  out,  and  the  deed  was  done. 
The  duke  was  all  but  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  mutilated  remains 
lav  till  the  morning. 

It  does  not  fall  within  tlie  limits  of  a  sketcli  sucli  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  follow  in  detail  tlu'  dreary  string  of  consc'quences  of  this 
murder,  the  first  of  an  appalling  series  among  the  princes  of 
France.  Those  who  desire  to  realize  the  events  of  past  times  as 
no  compi'ndiums  of  bare  facts  will  enable  them,  will  consult  some 
the  greater  histories  in  which  the  chroniclers  of  tlie  time  are 
introduced,  setting  finth  the  tears  and  sobs  of  Jean  Sans-peur 
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(were  they  real  or  I’ei^aied  ?)  as  he  bore  the  j)all  of  the  kinsman 
lie  had  nuirilennl  ;  his  terrified  Ci)nfession  when,  witli  j^diastly 
looks,  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Bmri,  ‘It  was  I  ;  the  devil  tempted 
me  the  reaction  of  hate  and  pride  within  him,  above  all  of 
the  sense  of  power,  which  led  him  publicly  to  avow  and  justify 
the  deed;  the  hideous  defences  ])ut  forth  by  his  ])artisans, 
es[)ecially  by  the  monk  and  doctor  of  tlu*  University  of  Paris, 
Jean  Petit,  who  argued  that  the  murder  of  Orh^ans  was  a  Lfodly 
and  virtuous  act,  for  that  Orleans  was  tlu'  enemy  ij'  CchI,  of  tin* 
Kini(,  and  of  the  commonweal,  a  sorcerer,  to  whom  the  sln*- 
devil  Venus  had  given  a  talisman  to  make  himself  beloved,  with 
much  of  the  same  sort  ;  tin?  letters  of  remission  obtained  from 
the  poor  mad  King,  declaring  ‘  that  tht‘  duk('  [ot‘  Burgundy  |  has 
set  forth  to  him  how  that,  for  Ins  good  and  tliat  of  tlu* 
realm,  he  had  caused  to  be  ])ut  out  ot  the  world  his  brotlua*, 
the  Duke  of  Orh'ans  ;  but  he  has  learned  that  tlu.*  King,  on  the 
report  of  some  ill-wishers  to  him,  has  taken  disturbance  thereat 
.  .  .  .  we  make  known  that  we  have  withdrawn,  and  do  with¬ 
draw,  all  displeasun*  that  we  might  have  had  towards  him  tin* 
reconciliation  patched  u]>,  for  as  long  as  it  should  bi*  convenient  , 
by  the  Queen  and  princes,  and  the  sickening  ceremony  whicli 
marked  it,  when  a  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  C^atluHlral  ol 
Cliartres,  where  sat  the  King,  Queen,  and  princes  ;  then  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy’s  advocate  came  forward,  and  beggetl  the  King,  in  tin* 
duke’s  name,  that  he  would  be  ])l(‘ased  ‘  not  to  pn^serve  at  heart 
either  anger  or  indignation,  because  of  the  det'd  lu*  htis  com¬ 
mitted  and  caused  to  be  done  on  the  ])erson  of  Monseignenr 
d'Orleans,  for  the  good  of  the  realm  and  for  yours  ;’  tlu'ii  (Uitered 
the  childn*!!  of  Orleans;  the  King  niaih*  kmovn  to  them  tlu* 
pardon  he  had  granted,  and  begged  tliem  to  approve  of  it  ; 
Burgundy’s  advocate  spoke  —  ‘My  lord  of  t Orleans,  and  my 
lords  his  brothers,  here  is  my  lord  of  Burgundy,  who  entreats 
you  to  banish  from  your  hearts  all  hatr(‘d  and  veng(*anct*,  and 
to  be  good  friends  with  him  ;’  then  the  «luke  himself  added, 

‘  My  dear  cousins,  I  entreat  you  to  do  so;  the  young  jninces 
wept ;  the  Queen,  dauphin,  and  princes  of  the  blood  went  up  to 
them,  and  interceded  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  then  the  King 
spoke  to  them  from  the  throne — ‘  My  very  dear  son,  and  my 
very  dear  nephew’,  consent  to  wluit  we  liave  done,  and  forgive; 
then  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brother  rep<*ate<l,  tme 
after  the  "other,  a  ] ►rescribed  form  of  forgiveness.  Wcdl  migljt 
the  registrar  of  the  Parliament,  who  ins(*rte<l  tlu*  account  of  this 
precious  ceremony  in  the  archives,  writ(i  in  the  margin,  ‘ 
j}CLi\  inquit  projtliefa,  et  non  est  pa,/'.' 

The  dismal  period  of  the  Armagnac  and  Burgundian  faction- 
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tUl-t  -  t..  1)..  to  a  fi  iol.tful  climax  l.y  tlie  munler 

of  .lean  Sa..s-,,cur  on  tl.c  l.n.loc  of  .Moutcrcau  ;  a  ‘just  rctnl'u 
lion,  as  tar  as  ho  was  coiicornod,  l.ut  with  wliat  disastrous  results 
to  t  rance,  in  .sc'ahug  the  Anolo-Buroundiau  alliance,  and  nmkino 
tli(‘  irresi.stiblr,  is  well  known. 

Varicil  indeed  arc  the  voices  which  float  down  to  u.s  from  this 
d..s.;ustrous  tune  ;  voices  of  feudal  pride  in  its  unrelentimr  vimh- 

riolu"''ft’  of  citizens  and  traders  deinandin.. 

ii„lit.s  lhe_\  aie  not  yet  ahh-  to  retain  ;  voices  of  mail  reveliT  and 
<|uamt  amusement  ;  voices  wanton  and  unclean  ;  the  oi|,ho,i„„. 
of  a  maniac  kino  ,„o„niful  cries,  when  he 

IS  .se  f-conseioiis  enoi.oli  to  hid  his  attendants  take  away  his 
SWOH  aMauist  the  ht  he  leels  conuno  „n,  or  to  melt  them  to 'tears 
viilli  such  inireaties  as  thi.s—- If  the  man  who  is  causino  niv 
sufteimos  IS  amono  you,  I  conjure  him,  in  the  Lord’s  name  t',. 

omr  a  l"i  f'"’  '".V  aoony,  hut  to  end  mJ  at 

UK  ,ind  let  nu'  die.  \,„ee.s,  too,  there  are,  prolonjied  and 

oonslant,  from  a  war-worn,  hurned  out,  homeless,  tortured  .sfarv- 
ine  people;  voices  Ot  hideous  mockery  of  their  own  woes  from 
amid  the  wmdinos  ot  the  dance  of  Death. 

caUL,ht  In  exei  t  ear  ( )ne  voice  there  is  which  .spoke  then  and 

f,,;  ;  ;'!•  ."lore  an.swerin,o  voices  to  it.sel'f, 

that  in  u  hieh  It  w,as  first  uttered,  and  can  never  now  he  silenced 
him  out  the  ,..rnhle  m.i.oled  din  of  that  time  speak  the  a.ipi- 
lat mils  ot  a  .soul— ot  many  .souks— after  the  only  po.ssihle  rest 
am  coup. hit  ion,  m  the  hnilalia  Vhridi  Whethei-  the  illustrious 

leT  o  Ml  '  >"auy  competent  iud,m.s  have 

ie  ii  c  'I  "'e-  to  the  world,  and  it  was  in 

I  lanu  ot  this  tim,>  that  it  was  mo.st  lovinoly  receive.l.  If 

s  ,s|„.,,ys  omylnno  mure  clearlv  than  another  it  .siieaks 

dn-orir' ll-^  "7"’'  of  all  earthly  niedia, 

o  tInoM  itselt  directly  on  Hun  who  calls  the  weary  and  heavv- 

lylon  to  oive  them  rest.  When  the  ro.valtv  in  which  lle'Xu’s 

it's  rfvai  u  >,  'j  ’■*  ""'I  tlie  Church,  with 

t  on-  el  !  V'"'  •  .  .oorruption.s.  mini.stered  rather  ad.li- 

>'  o<"  V"'^.ot  tmi  u.s,on  to  the  storm  than  anythiiio  of 
•i|v.se.  (  hrist  him.self,  his  ea.sv  yoke  and  sli.dit  l.urd'en  -done 

sense  of  it'"  ""Jtlit  ro.se  it.self  and  tlm 

•vn.M  of  it.swoe.s.  iartl.v.  at  any  rate,  under  such  impuLses  we 

afi  w'v7',rsT.7"^‘'ff  •"  f'ortn’anv 

.  ais  Udoie  tlit.s,  to  have  leeii  comjio.sed  ;  partly,  douht- 
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less,  inidi'r  siu‘li  iiiij)ulses  the  Friends  id’  (Jod,  a  leader  amnni; 
whom,  Nieliidas  ot  Hasle,  surt’ered  in  Franec*  at  this  very  tinu',* 
strove  to  set  iij)  a  clmreh  within  th(‘  Fhureh,  an  inner  brother¬ 
hood  founded  on  livinL**  pcMSonal  eoinnninion  with  (Jod;  and 
])artly  it  not  ntainly  such  is  douhtlos^  the  origin  of  tin*  Iiiittitfn* 
Chvi'<fly  an  oiioin  wliieh  hardly  stuans  to  liavi*  hoen  snfh(‘ioiitly 
allow(‘d  for  in  l)(‘an  Mihnan’s  estimati*  of  this  wonderful  ho(»k. 
For  the  soeial  ndations,  a  sense  of  which  h(‘  so  justly  dt‘sidt‘rates 
in  it,  could  sundy  hold  no  juominent  place  in  tin*  hreathini^s  of 
a  soul  seeking  to  escapt‘  for  its  lifo  from  tho  whoK‘  social  world 
around  it,  of  which  the  whole  heart  s^mmikmI  to  Ik*  sick  and  tin* 
whole  head  faint.  Is  it  only  fanciful  to  comu‘ct  tlu*  aspirations 
and  meditations  of  this  hook  with  tin*  inner  lih*  of  many  at  this 
p(‘riod,  and  to  n'Cognise  something  akin  to  tla‘m  in  the  j)ure  and 
lofty  longings  which  S(‘nt  forth  the  Maid  of  I)omn‘my  as  a 
humhh*  ])ut  Divinely-chosen  instrument  for  tin*  reco\a*rv  of  a 
<liseased  and  almost  dving  <*ommunitv? 

*  lie  must  have  l)cen  burnt  subsequently  to  13lKb  See  Introiluetioii 
to  Susannah  AVinkworth’s  Selection  of  Tauler’s  Sermons. 


THK  UNWUITTFN  HISTORY  OF  THF  EMlTli 

AND  MAN.* 

^I^HOSF  of  our  readers  who  have  peru.sed — as  who  has  not  ? — 
I  tlu;  e.xi'itiug  narrative  of  M‘Clintock,  must  have*  lu'eu 
especially  lield  hv  a  breathless  int(‘rest  as  tin*  ]K‘riod  of  the 
revelation  arrived.  Aft(T  those  toilsome  wanderings  over  the 
wild  fields  of  ice,  after  evtuy  trace  had  be(‘n  watched  with 
intense  anxiety,  every  j)ic<'e  of  wood  ('xamined,  and  (‘vcm  an  old 
metal  or  bra.ss  button  bi'coming  a  valuable  link  or  chn*  ot 
4‘vidence,  with  what  kindn'd  e\cit(‘nH*nt  we  s(‘0  tin*  brave  party 
of  vovagers  in  each  little  isolated  Es<pumaux  village,  with  its 
lone  hut  or  two,  and  its  iidiabitants  cut  olf  eternally  from  tin; 
world  and  from  life  and  vegetation,  to  live*,  to  die,  to  all 
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unknown.  And  when  we  aj)proach  that  cairny  how  we  tlirill, 
as  if  by  some  strange  spirit-intimation  and  whispering. 
M‘(dintock  writes,  ‘  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that 
some  record  was  left  here.*  And  when  leaving  the  cairn 
of  Cape  Herschell,  the  mournful  records  are  found  in  those 
solitary  skeletons  bleaching  in  that  land  of  eternal  snow.  Tliere 
tliose  fmgments  of  the  pair  of  worked  slippers.  All  !  fair  hands 
which  wrought  them  ;  little  did  the  weaver  think  of  the 
doom  of  liini  for  whom  they  were  wrought.  And  the  Bible,  tlie 
little  Bible  lined  and  marked  with  its  marginal  notes  ;  and  tlie 

little  volume  of  Christian  melodies,  ‘  From - to  C.  G.  Graham 

Gore.’  Cdieerful  Graham  (iore;  there  lost  amidst  those  wild 
wastes  of  desolation  and  snow :  what  a  tale  of  terror  and  of 
despair.  But  it  is  all  a  brief  inference  ;  all  is  lost  to  us;  few 
are  the  signs  which  reach  us.  The  doom  is  known  indeed,  but 
it  is  all  a  sail  unv'rltten  history. 

A  poet  tells,  and  beautifully  tells,  the  story  of  the  picture 
ami  the  old  oak  chest ;  the  picture  and  the  skeleton  ;  the  story  <»f 
the  bride  entombed  in  her  beauty  in  the  vast  trunk — she  was 
lost  from  her  marriage  hour — and  how  the  father  and  the 
husband  died,  and  how  the  house  becaim*  tenantless,  then  wiait 
to  strangers  ;  but  through  all  the  changes  how  that  large  oak 
chest  occujded  its  plact‘  there,  a  curiosity,  with  its  strange 
carving,  and  the  mystic  ]>ortrait  above  it  of  the  fair  Ginevra  ; 
and  how,  wlani  genemtions  had  r(dh‘d  away,  the  chest  was 
o|vned,  and  there  tlu*  secret  was  discovered,  the  skeleton  and 
the  ring  (»f  gtdd,  all  tunu‘d  to  dust.  How  strange  it  .seems  that  no 
whis]M‘ring  ghostly  thrill  touched  the  frequent  wanderers  in  the 
old  chamlKu* — nothing  to  indicate  the  dread  and  tender  secret 
haunting  the  room.  But  it  is  even  so.  The  whole  world  is  a 
great  stono  che.st.  AVhat  .secrets  it  holds  within  its  unconscious 
heart  !  secnUs  it  will  not  whisjier,  secrets  it  will  not  give  nj). 
What  are  the  marvels  known  to  us  compared  with  tlio.se  all 
unknown !  There  is  unsung  music,  there  is  unpenned  poetry, 
and  it  mu.st  be  the  best.  And  so  that  history  which  has  never 
Ik'i'u  ]K*nned,  how  profoundly  intere.sting.  Could  we  reail  it  all, 
what  stories,  what  tragedies,  what  comedies  too,  all  to  us 
unknown,  all  cothned  in  undecipherable  mystic  .scroll — nmvritten 
h  i  story. 

Some  years  since,  in  pulling  down  an  ohl  hou.se  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  was  fouml  a  secret  cliamber  within  the  walls,  a  bed, 
a  table,  a  chair  or  stool,  a  Bible.  The  Bible  was  open.  When 
last  u.sed,  unknown.  By  whom,  whether  surpri.sed,  taken,  executed 
in  the  days  of  the  second  Janies,  was  all  a  problem.  Young  or 
old  ?  It  was  all  nnirritten  ItisUa'y. 
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On  a  hill,  over  oiir  house,  hut  two  or  three  miles  from  it,  was  a 
still  more  remarkahle  monument  and  memorial.  It  was  a  tumulus 
which  two  or  three  years  ago  was  o]>oned.  With  what  singular 
emotions,  and  yet  what  natural  ones,  wi^  entered  that  strange 
tomb  on  the  windy  hill,  a  mound  that  had  sttHul  like  a  rising 
heap  ot  earth  for  ages  to  he  ritlcul  at  last  ;  the  wide,  wild  plains 
stretching  hehind  it,  and  beneath  it  the  lovely  valleys  of  a 
civilized  land  ;  but  no  tale  of  the  men  who  excavatcul,  or  of  thost* 
who  wore  interreil  there.  This,  we  siiiil,  is  no  Saxon  tomb  ; 
tliis  is  no  Roman  mound,  although  the  Roman  city  of  Wood- 
chester  mav  almost  besei'ii  from  hence,  and  a  Roman  fortitication 
probably  rose  on  this  very  spot.  Here  are  the  nu‘nu»rials  of  a 
day  when  men  reari'd  their  monuments  in  unlu^wn  stom*,  wluai 
the  arts  of  iron,  if  not  unknown,  wiav  in  their  infancy. 
Wonderful  tumidus,  coeval  with  the  days  (d*  David,  or  Alexaiaha*, 
or  Romulus,  or  perhaps  even  earlier,  hut  all  unknown.  A 
strange  and  cloudy  region  of  univrltteii  history. 

If  ever  our  readers  should  go  to  Scarborough  in  Yorkshiri*, 
they  will  not  fail  to  turn  aside  into  th(‘  Miiseinn  and  note  a 
cortin  there — a  msinous  tn^e.  When  it  was  found  it  contained 
a  skeleton  ;  and  the  visitor  may  see  the  skeleton  still  ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  hav('  becm  taken  from  tlie  cottin,  or  slnndd  havt* 
heen  restored.  In  tluit  cotHn  were  found,  we  believ(‘,  an  arrow- 
liead,  a  piece  of  gold,  and  what  chemists  sup]>osed  to  he  some 
mistletoe.  Who  was  this  ?  Some  Druid  warrior,  some  sacnMl 
chieftain,  uniting  the  character  of  warrior,  ])riest,  and  hard  < 
AiTOW-head,  mistletoe,  and  gold  seenuMl  to  say  that  it  was  so, 
and  that  tbrin,  stately  in  its  d(‘cay,  magniticent  even  as  a 
skeleton,  seemed  to  affirm  this;  hut  heyond  this  no  trace,  no 
knowledge,  no  sign  ;  a  fjict  in  archaoology,  and  nothing  more. 
A  dim  piece  oi'  miwrifteif  histort/. 

The  world  is  a  great  chtirchvard  full  of  tomhstones  without 
inscriptions.  We  thought  so  the  night  we  walked  from 
Amesbury  to  Salisbury  Plain.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight 
autumn  evening,  twenty  y(‘ars  since  now.  We  were  little  bett(‘i 
then  than  a  romantic  lad.  We  are  willing  that  the  reader  sliould 
smile  at  us.  We  had  been  sp(‘aking  in  Amesbury,  and  nothing 
w’ould  satisfy  us  hut  a  night  alone.  We  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  conpanionship  at  Stoneh(‘nge.  Perhaps  we  may  lx* 
pardoned  for  the  idea  that  those  stones  would  wliis])er  secrets 
in  our  ears  by  night  they  w'ere  forbidden  to  utt(‘r  (hiring  the 
day.  We  have  crossed  Salishuiy'  Plain  many  times  since' 
then,  but  never  had  exactly  the  same  emotions.  A  rude*  pile 
of  colossal  stones  contemporary  with  what?  with  whom? 
one  of  those  giant  skeletons  of  the  great  Lithic  ag(‘S,  the  times 
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of  stoiM's,  wlioii  E2:v)>t  was  roarinj?  her  pyramids  and  Etruria 
lii*r  toinl»s  ;  a  mighty  mystnry,  a  myth  made  palpal de.  AVe  need 
not  s,av  it  was  a  solemn  hour  we  spent  that  evening  with 
unwritten  histoiy.  Around  ns  that  wide  plain  ;  the  moon 
silv(‘ring  over  with  her  light  the  hoary  monarclis  of  ag(‘s,  the 
winds  gently  panting  across  the  moors,  the  bark  of  the  dog  from 
the  distant  farm,  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-hell,  the  shadows 
of  grey-bearded  men  stepping  behind  the  columns,  and  all 
around  the  surging  winds  of  ages  beating  remorselessly  but  in 
vain.  AVe  lu'ard  th(‘  toll  of  the  church  from  Amesbury  Church- 
tower  ;  but  mystery  was  all  arouiul  us,  oblivion  had  strewu  her 
poppies  tlu‘re.  It  'ff'os  ad  irnwirtten  history. 

How  t>ften  we  have  wished  we  could,  by  the  wave  of  an  en¬ 
chanter’s  waml,  bring  round  the  days  of  old,  in  all  their  circum¬ 
stance  and  their  variety,  when  we  have  trod  the  ruins  of  Tin- 
tagel,  or  of  Kilgerran,  or  of  ( \ar(‘]>hilly,  or  Tinttaais,  or  Fountains. 
How  we  have  felt  that  the  old  stone  chest  retained  and  refused  to 
give  u])  its  secret  to  our  bidding.  \Ve  coidd  not  evoke  the  day 
wh(*n  the  rafters  rung  with  the  loud  wassiiil  or  the  chapel  i‘choed 
with  the  nocturn  or  th(‘  matin  hymn.  A^et  sometimes  a  dread  and 
awful  hint  transpire.s.  St.  Michael’s  Alount  is  a  strange  freak  of 
nature  and  of  man.  There,  on  the  coast  of  C  Vuaiwall  it  rises, 
when  the  tide  is  out,  a  huiely  island,  lifting  its  head  and 
proudly  br(‘aking  the  clmids  Avith  its  feudal  tower  like  a 
.strangt*  fabrication  of  nature,  a  stone  growing  out  of  the  stone, 
l)owu  its  p(‘rpt‘ndicular  clitf’  you  look  into  the  sea,  bem'ath  the 
lant(‘rn  of  St.  Alichaid  ;  and  when  tlu*  wind  is  n]>,  and  the  sea 
mi‘ws  whistle,  and  the  wavi's  beat,  how  they  howl  and  rush 
along  tho.se  clitls  in  .savage  maj(‘sty.  Abut  thread  your  way 
from  corridor  to  corridor  and  nunn  to  room,  and  when  you  comi* 
to  the  cha]R‘l  they  tak(‘  you  to  tin*  subpu’ranean  vaidt  and  tell 
you  the  tale  they  told  us  tln‘ri‘  tifteen  years  since.  AVhen  some 
workmen  were  (‘ngag(‘d  in  breaking  open  the  ground  for  a  new 
tomb,  there  stood  b(‘fore  tie'  workim'n’s  startled  and  t(‘rritied 
eye  a  monk,  in  his  cowl,  and  rosary,  and  cro.ss.  Ages  must  have 
elapsecl  since  he  had  been  Avalh‘d  in  then*,  and  oidy  .so  appeared 
to  be  resolved  instantly  to  dust.  AVhat  secrets  are  these? 
what  hints  are  these  ?  J^ook  at  the  nuip  of  Cornwall — .see  tho.se 
thri‘e  headlands  pierce*  out  to  the  s(*a  :  St.  Michai'l’s  Mount,  and 
the  l..og,an  R<»ck,  and  tin*  Land's  End.  Often,  in  the  times  of 
.storm,  as  wt*  have  ])aced  along,  we  have  tlnmght  we  heard  the 
spirits  of  the  clids  lifting  u])  their  voices  and  sliouting  to  each 
other:  the  Logan  Rock  with  its  tale  of  old  Druidic  sacritice  ; 
and  St.  Michael’s  Alount  with  its  fetidal  and  monastic  legends  ; 
and  deep  Kuieath  both,  in  its  largo  and  higher  antiquity,  the 
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rugged  and  lioar  spirit  of  pre-Adamio  time,  from  the  Land’s  End  ; 
and  ejieh  s|)irit  of  eaoli  rock  witli  a  tide  of  nnu'ritten  history. 

We  need  scarcely  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  little  unwritten 
liistories  tlnit  lurk  in  out-of-the-wiiy  and  unex]H‘eted  phices. 
How  much  history  we  have  in  inference,  in  etymologies,  in  tlie 
mimes  of  places,  .in  institutions,  in  immners  and  customs. 
These  are  the  documents  of  unwritten  history.  We  might 
suggest  two  or  three  of  those  topics  which  ludong  to  this  classiti- 
Ciition.  e  luive  the  lUiml  of  Hmner,  iind  iire  iill  familiar  with 
Troy  ;  hut  whore  wjis  the  Tnxol,  the  Troas,  where  Piiul  h‘ft  his 
cloak?  Unwritten  historv.  We  all  know  Hannil>iil  W(‘ll,  and  how 
he  swi*pt  down  from  the  Alps  on  the  fair  vintagos  of  Italy  ;  hut 
what  rout(‘  did  he  take?  this  we  know  not.  Wi‘  have  volunu's 
in  our  lihrarv,  learnedly  discussing  tin*  matti‘r  ;  hut  it  is  un- 
writti*!!  historv.  Even  written  histories  suggest  that  donomina- 
tion  to  us.  Tlu're  is  a  ran*  and  valuahh*  hook,  Heane’s  ‘  Ser[>ent 
Worslii]  )  Traced  throughout  thi*  World  and  is  not  that  <an*  ot 
the  marvels  of  unwritten  history?  Ev»‘rywh(*re  the  Aurch,  tin* 
Dracon  ;  evi'rvwhen*  the  Oj>hiolatria  ;  in  tin*  Auguinum  ;  tin* 
snak(*-stone  of  tin*  Hruids  and  the  Medusa  of  tin*  ain*i<*nts.  'Phis 
tin;  snako  is  tin*  fair  out*  of  tin*  (Vmry,  and  tin*  gliding  king  of 
tin*  saiin*  pe(>pl(\  Tn)pics  or  arctics,  Muscovitos,  liithuanians, 
iMe.xicans,  Peruvians — everywheri*  that  reptih*  is  dri*a(lod  and 
adori*d  ;  alike  in  Hindoo  mythology,  whon*  the  bright  Uhrislma 
is  victorious  over  Caligga  ;  in  the  Eddee  of  the  ici*,  when*  Thor 
is  victorious  over  tin*  serp(*nt  in  the  .sea ;  and  in  (Jn*cian 
mythology,  where  Apollo  slays  Python,  ainl  Ht*rcules  tin*  dragon 
(*1  tin*  H (*spi*rid(“s. 

If  Bishop  Bi'ikeley  hegan  t(>  write  about  tar  wate?-,  ainl 
ended  his  di.scourse  with  dissertations  on  tin*  Trinity,  ami  tin* 
unfoldment  of  tin*  tloctrines  of  Plato,  it  is  surely  not  surprising 
that  upon  such  a  thenn*  as  this  we  slnaild  find  our  way  into 
strange*  regi(Uis.  ^J’ln*  histtUT  ot  the  shape*  ot  tin*  cross 
would,  we  lM*lit*ve,  he  found  to  lx*  associated  with  sonn*  nnjst 
unexpe(;ted  fields  ot  thought  and  diseoV(‘iy  ;  tor  the  cToss  is  tin* 
hammer  of  'I’hor.  d'hat  hanim(*r  serveel,  as  all  readers  of  tin;  old 
Saxon  mythology  will  recollect,  as  (*ither  liamm(*r,  swoni,  or 
cross.  That  form  was  (*ver  a  .saen*d  oin* — tin*  wliite*  cro.ss  of 
Cusco,  and  the  cross  on  the  Mexican  sculpture.s — hut  it  is 
unwritten  history. 

Many  and  most  int(‘resting  are  the  unsolved  prohI(*ins  of 
lustory.  Where,  for  instiince,  an*  tlie  t(*n  trih(*s  ‘scattered 
ahrojid’?  where  is  their  hK^ation  ?  We  know,  houndh*ss  and 
infinite  are  the  varieties  of  speculation  ;  hut  it  must  Ik;  miinitted 
ns  remarkable,  that  among  tlie  Afghans  of  India  there  are  trih(*s 
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\vli().si‘  nomenclature,  and  habits,  and  j)riestly  dress,  do  all  at 
this  day  identity  them  witli  the  old  Hebrew  ]X3ople.  Their 
hii>;hest  range  of  mountains  is  called  Solomon's  Throne ;  their 
cliief  clan  is  called  Daxvoodzie,  the  tribe  of  David  ;  they  have 
Isaaczie,  the  tribe  of  Isatic  ;  Mousakzie,  the  tribe  of  Moses  ;  the 
principal  of  all  their  tribes  is  Yusefzie,  the  tribe  of  Joseph  ; 
and  they  have  Ephraim  and  Zebnlon  there.  Sir  George  Rose 
and  Mr.  Forster,  both  advocate  this  remarkable  identity  as 
guiding  to  the  lost  tribes,  and  Mr.  Elphinston’s  etforts  to  oppose 
the  idea,  certainly  seem  only  to  contirm  it. 

Thus  nations  die,  and  leave  no  traces  behind  them.  Shall 
wo  not  confess  to  a  feeling  of  sadness  when  the  stone  relic 
abitles,  and  not  only  the  man,  not  only  the  race,  lait  when 
all  traces  of  his  deeds,  his  life,  and  his  thought  depart?  What 
an  unwritten  history  meets  us  in  the  wilderness  of  Idumea 
and  the  rocks  of  Edom  !  If  we  have  not  seen,  we  have  read 
the  works  and  travels  of  Laborde,  ami  Captains  Irby,  and 
Mangles,  and  Eurckhart  ;  and  if  so,  is  not  Arabia  Petrea  a 
monument^d  miracle  to  us?  And  in  the  depths  of  tluj  Arabian 
solitude,  Inuieath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died, 
and  wiicif  he  was  buried,  there  is  a  heap  of  ruins  which  have 
iu'en  calletl  a  vox  chriaaraantis  in  desert o a  pile  of  archi¬ 
tectural  ruins  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  There,  for  ages, 
they  lay  crumbling,  utterly  untracked,  undiscovered,  unknown, 
haunter  I  by  bands  of  I  )edi)ueen  robbers,  who  made  their  homes 
in  thos('  ])alaces  and  tomb^.  Immediately  upon  the  track 
of  tin*  Israelites,  in  their  long,  long  route,  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Promised  Land,  lii's  this  ancimit  city;  and  what  is  it? 
What  is  it  but  the  wilderne>s  of  Idumea?  What  is  it  but 
the  home  of  the  tribe  of  Esau — tlui  Fdom  of  the  days  of  old? 
From  that  com]>licat’on  of  rocky  glens,  which  bears  to  this 
<lay  the  name  of  Wady  Mousa — th(‘  Way  of  Moses — Moses 
had  si'ut  messengers  to  tlie  King  of  Edom,  praying  him  to 
alh>w  the  Israelites  to  pass  tiirough  his  territory  ;  and  the 
answi‘r  was,'*-  ‘'fhou  slialt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  1  come  out 
against  th(‘e  with  the  swonl.  And  the  children  <)f  Israel  said 
unto  him.  We  will  go  Ijy  the  high  way  :  and  if  I  and  my  cattle 
drink  of  thy  water,  then  I  will  pay  for  it  :  1  will  only,  without 
doing  any  thing  else,  go  through  on  my  feet.  And  he  sahl, 
d'hou  shalt  not  go  through.  And  Edom  came  out  against 
him  with  much  |K‘ople,  and  with  a  strong  hand.’  And  Israel 
turned  away  from  him  ;  and  beciiuse  he  said  to  Israel,  ‘  Thou 
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slialt  not  piLss  through/  tlieretbro  God  pronounced  the  curse, 
None  shall  pass  through  thee. 

It  is  miraculous  in  that  superl>  enclosure  of  rocks  theiv  lie 
the  myriad  tombs  of  ages,  with  their  wondrous  architectural 
monuments  ;  tem))les  of  surpjissing  elegance,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  all  now  i^mly  stones  of  emptiness  and  lines  of  con¬ 
fusion  ;  the  remains  of  numerous  cities,  scattereil  over  the 
<le;iei’t ;  once  a  great  thoroughfare,  now  only  an  isolated  desola¬ 
tion,  a  mount  of  robbers. 

Before  we  leave  the  valleys  of  Arabia,  wo  will  look  at  a 
still  greater  marvel.  We  shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  Irish  bull, 
if  we  mention  among  unwritten  histories  the  mysterious  in- 
scri])tions  of  tlu‘  11(0///  Mok  I\alch  ;  those  wondrous  ])icture- 
letters  which  line  the  rocks  of  those  strange  and  |)rinieval 
valleys.  They  have  beiai  known  and  gazed  upon  by  occjisional 
travellers  now  for  many  ages.  Ib'cently  those  inscriptions 
have  been  engrav(‘n ;  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  thre(‘  volumes 
on  ‘  Ihimeval  Language,’  reads  them  to  us  in  a  marvellous 
manner.  Those  rocks,  in  tho.se  inscriptioii.s,  have  ])re.s(‘rved 
the  story  of  the  wandm-ings  of  the  trilxvs  of  Israel  for  the 
thousands  of  venrs  which  have  since  intorvemal. 

Our  readers  w’ill  ])erc(‘ive  that  w’e  have  alighti'd  upon  a 
subject  the  valu(‘  of  w^hich  to  each  reader  must  be  more  in 
its  sugge.stions  and  hints  than  in  details.  What  has  arrested 
our  oNvn  mind  especially  is  unity.  Few  of  our  words  and 
relations  can  In*  idleged  as  ab.solutely  true  of  (Jod  ;  but  then? 
is  one  term  which  we  cann<>t  err  in  ascribing  to  him — unity. 
God  is  conscious  unity.  He  is  himself  tie*  universe;  the 
One  n.‘V(‘aled  in  the  many  ;  and  thus  all  are  but  ])arts  of  his 
ways.  It  is  to  retlectivi?  minds  absorbingly  int(*resting  to 
lind,  that  as  we  dig  into  the  archa*ology  <»f  nations  and  man¬ 
kind,  w’c  find  a  visible  unity,  and  find,  too,  .some  absolute 
unicising  element  at  work  in  tin*  globi*,  bv  which  disunion 
and  di.sarray  are  being  fused  down  into  tin?  consistent  j)arts  of 
one  great  fabric,  so  that  man  and  nature  beeoim*  whole.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  the  struggle  to  unity  ;  and  the  con- 
tlicting  forces  are  warring,  and  have  been  W'arring  for  ag<*.s. 
But  .see  how’  they  palpitate  ba(?k  to  light.  And  in  our  own 
age,  man’s  freedom  is  bi?coming,  by  the  cxerci.se  of  this  volition, 
as  certain  and  fixed  as  a  law'.  You  c.au  calculati^  the  return 
of  a  railway  train  alnio.st  as  certaiidy  as  the  return  of  a  planet, 
the  return  of  a  .steam-boat  as  the  return  of  a  tide.  Sci(*nc(*, 
in  the  hand  of  human  volition,  is  subjecting  the  earth  to  a 
beautiful  and  merciful  despotism. 

These  remarks  and  illustrations  grow  very  naturally  from 
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j'l.vncinj'  over  Dr.  \\ilsons  work.  Ktliiioloj^v,  csiX'ci'tllv'  k 
the  science  of  the  unwritten  Iiistory  of  man  :  it  finds  analooi,.' 
an.1  reseml.lances  in  liabits  an.l  manners,  in  wavs  of  sneeel,' 
III  momnnent.s,  and  in  memorials.  Long  iK.fore  hooks  e.xisted’ 
in  regions  wliero  hooks  were  altogether  unknown,  everythin--’ 
nian  leaves  l.ehind  linn  is  interesting :  it  is  not  only  a  relie 
It  IS  a  key  which  .soniefinies  opens  the  wav  to  traciim  the 
inks  of  the  mysterious  attimties  of  mee.  Dr.  Wilson  whose 
mt-re,stmg  work.  ‘The  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland '  s 
s  en  known  to  us  ami  in  our  lihra.rv,  a  hrother  of  fhe 

ameiited  Dr.  t.eorge  \\  ikm,  has  ajiplied  to  the  jieoiiles  ami 
he  monumental  reniani.s  of  the  great  American  eontiiiont 
tin  methiKl  applied  to  Ihe  prehistoric  remains  of  his  native 
<‘ountry.  He  very  naturally  thinks  that  upon  that  continent 
Ilian  may  he  .studied  under  eircunistances  whieh  .seem  to  furnish 
the  he.st  guarantee  of  his  independent  development.  His  two 
elahorate  ami  eh-gant  volumes  have  all  the  ehann  of  interest 
ami  elo.|Ueiiee  to  iveommeml  them.  In  fact,  for  treatises  on 
seienee  they  are  just  too  elegantly  e.xpressed.  We  couhl  wish  to 
see  more  freipielitly  the  thought  and  the  tact  in  its  own  settin--' 
^^e  think,  too.  Ill  this  age  of  hooks,  there  might  have  heiai 
a  huger  measuiv  of  eondeiisatioii  :  nearly  a  thousand  na-es 
is  a  eat  deiiiaml.  ^  et  we  must  .say  that  the  elas.si(ieatmn 
of  topics  IS  very  ingenious,  and  the  information,  if  not  very  new 

r  ''f  volumes  are  a.  very  e.xcellent  in- 

tioduetion  to  the  literature  of  ethnology,  the  nmst  intere.stiim 
sciciuu* 

The  slightest  opening  of  the  arehmological  r,-eoid  of  o,ir  race 
uitro.  uees  the  niiml  to  topics  of  almost  inrinite  interest  The 
ree-nds  of  geology  hv  its  physical  facts,  present  illustrations 
ot  iioi.il  one.s.  Jhe  lathie  age  pre.smits  to  us  saurians  and 
mammoths  in  the  history  of  our  race  ;  we  .stiinihle  iiiioii  the 
...SSI  remains  of  nations,  as  ui  tin-  Pyraniid.s,  in  the  Sphin.x 
...  '"'ehe.ige  m  the  nioumls  of  .Nicaragua  ;  while  eoinl,  and 
m.xlals,  am  tin-  memorials  of  the  (‘eramic  art,  may  he,  with 
a  iiardonahle  e.xereise  of  fancy,  regarde.i  as  the  Ammonites  and 
tlu*  Ix  ItMuiiitos  ot  nations. 

from'‘-rw:'l‘'« ‘n  "r  (‘"rious  facts 

fioni  a  \Md,  held  of  discovery  in  America,  Fore.sts  of  the  most 

...accessihle  gl.Him  are  found  to  he  the  wild  growth  of  ages 

louiid  (ities  Mho.st‘  peoples  have  j)a.s.sed  away,  hut  have  left 

iK-h.nd  them  the  pillar.s.  and  niound.s.  and' memorial-.stones 

.1*'  '♦  \  vaiKX.s,  and  other  evidences  of  the  maritime 

nstinct  ,  hxils,  evidences  of  the  technological  instinct,  illtistra- 

tioiis  of  the  mastery  and  dominion  over  metals;  especially  the 
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ovkIpiiws  of  native  civilization  in  Peru,  where  tlie  tnivellcr  alono- 
t he  ancient  route  of  Peruvian  industry  still  meets  on  every  hand 
tiic  ruins  not  only  of  teni]>les,  palaces,  and  strondiolds,  Imt  of 
terraced  declivities,  military  roads,  causeways,  .-Kiueducts,  and 
other  piihlic  works,  astonishinjj  hy  the  soliditv  of  their  construction 
and  tlie  grandeur  of  their  design.  The  wh.'.lo  of  the  eontiiient  is 
ciivered  with  monuments  of  .some  ancient  tiirms  of  civilization 
whicli  have  now  passed  away. 

‘  Ihe  ,anciont  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  indissoluhlv  asso- 
eiale,  together  j.n  I  lie  p,a-e  ot  history  in  the  loelamdioK-  commnnitv 
of  sullenn-  ami  e.xtoietio,,.  Vet,  while  alike  exi.itiil iinr  extensive 
demiiumis  under  tlie  control  of  a  matured  system  of  social  polite 
Ii'ul  vitnIlZfd  by  mniis’  iiidioations  ol*  in  jiic  art.s  of  civili- 

z.itiou,  they  present,  in  nearly  every  charaeteri.sl ic  detail,  elmnents 
otcoiilrast  rather  than  ol  eomparison.  Between  the  lifleeiil and 
seventeenth  dettree  .south,  the  colos.sil  inotittlain  ran-e  of  the  \ tides 
ns.  s  t  ,  a  height  varyiiii;  from  twenty-four  to  upwariFs  of  twentv-fiv.'- 
t  liousand  leet;  Irom  whemr,  as  it  sweeps  tiorthward  acni-s  the  Iror  ieal 
hue  It  oradu.iily  sulisiiles  into  a  line  of  hills  as  it  etiters  the  Isthmus 
(d  I  atiauia,  while  its  hdtv  ehaiti  extends  nearly  uuhroken  to  the  .Straits 
ot  Maoell.in.  .Sheltereil  amid  Ihe  lofty  rimions  of  Ihe  plateaus  that 
rise  step  hy  step  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  .Xiide.s,  a  oeutle  and 
indiistrioiH  population  found  within  the  tropics  all  Ihe  effects 
ot  varvini;  l.alttmle  m  r.-lalive  elevation;  while  the  nttrrow  strip 
ot  coast  land,  rarely  exceeding  twentv  leagues  in  width  -ave  them 
eommaiul  ol  the  burning  regions  of  the  p.-dm  and  the  Foi-oa-tree 
fanned  hy  the  breezes  of  ibe  Paeilie  Oeea.n.  Such  a  e.mntrv,  umiei’ 
the  cra.loal  dev(do|)ment  of  a  |)rogres-ivo  civilization,  wmild  have 
lilted  only  lor  Hinall,  delaclied,  and  indepiMidont  }-lat«'s  ora 
fedeiatiou  resembling  in  .some  degree  that  of  the  cantons  of  tliF 
Nw  iss  Aljis.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  enduring  monuments  of  the 
eivihz  itiou  of  the  Ineasare  the  great  inililary  ro.ads,  f.irtresses,  post- 
stations,  tiipiednets,  tiud  other  public  works  ;  'by  means  of  wliiidi  :i  co¬ 
herent  unity  was  maintained  throughout  domin'ions  broken  up  bv  va.st 
mountain  raviue.s,  mirrow  oee.iii-bonnded  low-lauds,  watered  iiiider 
a  tropical  sun  only  by  a  few  .scanty  streams,  and  pathle.ss  sierras 
elevated  into  the  regions  of  (‘leriial  snow.  The  Spanish  eonnnerors 
with  all  their  boasted  siiperiorit.-,  haie  allowed  the  great  blidiwavs 
ot  the  Incas  to  fall  into  rum;  yet  even  after  the  I  ipse  of  three 
centuries,  Humboldt  recorded  as  bis  impression,  on  surveviio'  one  of 
t  hem  111  Its  decay  :  *•  The  great  road  of  | be  I  iicas  is  one  df  the  most 

iisetiil,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  "br^utiy  works  ever 
executed  bv  man.”  ’  °  c  eras  ever 

The  Man  is  amon^  tlio  ancients  of  tlie  earth;  how  old 
It  is  (juitc*  impossible  to  (ietermine.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  done 
sornothinjr  towards  writing  his  history.  There  is  a  wonderful 
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unity  in  tlie  r«aco,  while  it  is  yet  a  remarkable  variety.  The  R«*(l 
^lan  will  j)rol)ably  soon  be  jus  unknown  ;is  the  niainmotli  or  tli(‘ 
icthyosjiurus,  his  only  memorial  in  a  novel  or  a  tumulus.  Wo 
cjill  him  Indian  :  we  might  jus  well  call  him  Chinese  or  IVrsijui. 
Once  his  race  numbered  sixteen  millions  ;  now  it  do(‘s  not  number 
two  millions.  It  wjus  ji  bnive,  Ji  mighly  peo}de  ;  Ji  people,  however, 
with  l«lejus  JUS  fixed  as  those  of  the  CMiinese.  Hence,  \vhen  Mr. 
Catlin  pjiint(‘d  ji  buthdo,  they  told  him  not  to  take  them  awjiy, 
or  there  would  ho  muie  left  to  hunt.  One  was  terrified  lest  his 
]>icture,  living  after  his  de;ith,  should  hjiunt  his  grave  juid  make 
him  shjidowless  ;  while  another,  whose  features  were  profiled, 
wjis  taunted  tluit  half  of  his  face  was  left  out  b(*cause  it  w.as 
good  for  nothing,  which  ended  in  ji  (piarrel  and  productMl  the 
dt‘jith  of  both.  Who  will  tell  of  the  nice  of  tlie  Maiidans  ^ 
Tln*ro  were  two  tluuisand  when  Mr.  f.^itliu  visited  them,  and 
then*  wjis  ji  j>roverb  that  no  ^land;ui  was  ever  known  to  kill 
a  white  m;in.  Infecti'd  by  the  snuill-pox,  the  whoh*  of  tlu* 
trilh*  died.  We  have  often  thought  of  the  death  of  Mali  lo  tali 
jie  (tlu*  four  bears),  who  recovered  from  the  disease,  Jiiid  sat  in 
his  wagwani,  jiiid  saw  his  whole  tribe  juid  family  dii*  Jiround 
him,  then  C(»V(‘red  them  with  rushes,  juid  went  to  the  hill 
<letermiiu*d  to  starve  himself  to  dejitli,  remjiined  there  six  days, 
crept  bjick  to  the  gloom  of  his  wjigwjim,  hiid  down  by  tlie  sidi* 
of  his  di‘ad,  jind  di(*d  Jifter  nine  chiys’  abstinence  from  food, 
ddie  lu‘d  Man  regards  the  whiti*  as  an  essential  and  undoubt(Ml 
liar;  probably,  we  may  hope,  not  (ndy  bi'caust*  he  has  testi'tl  tlie 
vi'iaeity  of  his  whitt*  lirotlier  and  found  it  wanting,  but  brc.ause 
almost  everything  communicati'd  must  be  ojijiosed  to  his  wjill  of 
tixi‘d  ideas,  lint  he  possi'sses  jin  instinctivi*  gnice  and  grand(*ur 
of  soul.  What  a  pn*tty  story  is  that  which  Catlin  t(‘lls  of  the 
Pawnee,  who  rescu(*d  tlu*  poor  gil  l  of  some  hostile  tribe  from  the 
staki*,  to  whom  sonu*  ladies  of  New  York  sent  tlu*  medal  with 
the  letter,  ‘  Hrother,  acci*pt  this  tokt‘n  of  our  esteem,  always  wt*ar 
it  for  our  sakes,  juid  when  you  have  the  jiower  to  sav(*  a  jioor 
woman,  think  of  this  and  us,  jiiid  tly  to  her  n*lief!’  aiul  the 
juiswt*r,  so  thoroughly  lb‘<l  Indian:  ‘Sisters,  this  will  givi*  nu* 
can*  more  than  ever  ’  had,  and  I  will  listen  to  white  men.  1 
am  ghul  I  heard  of  the  good  act  I  have  done.  I  did  it  in 
ignonince  :  now  1  know  what  1  hav’c  done.  1  did  it  in  ignoninci*, 
jvnd  did  not  know  1  did  good,  but  by  giving  me  this  medal  1 
know  it* !  llow  great  is  that  instinctive  grandeur  of  soul  whicli 
does  good  and  yet  iloes  not  know  it!  We  (piite  agn'i*  with  Or. 
Wilson  that  the  Red  Mjui  is  one  of  our  greatest  ethnological 
mysteries.  Did  he  come  from  KurojK*?  Has  he,  too,  Norse  blood 
in  his  veins  i  The  suoircstion  of  J  )r.  Wilson  is  far  from  new  : 
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‘  It  would  be  a  most  remarkable  and  unlooked-for  result  of 
the  in.'^euious  liy|X)tbesis  of  Kask  and  Aruot,  if  it  were  found  to 
resolve  itself  into  ancient  tid(‘-marks  «>f  two  ij^reat  waves  of 
]>opulation  ;  the  one  the  broad  stream  of  Indo-European  nd^ra- 
tion,  setting*  forth  westward  towards  the  sln^res  id'  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  other  an  overtlow  from  the  w\*stern  hemispliere,  also 
settinL,^  wi'stward,  but  within  those  h^her  latitud(*s  of  which 
history  has  taken  no  account,  and  oidy  eomim(  witldu  the  ranL>(‘ 
of  observation  as  it  breaks  and  dispers(‘.s  in  the  shock  of  collisitui 


with  the  world’s  later  stock.’  Wandtnvrs  by  tin*  oceanic  route 
may,  therefore,  have  Ikm^uu  the  ]>eopling  of  South  Anun'ica  lon^^ 
before  the  north-(‘astern  latitude's  of  Asia  received  the  lirst. 
nomades  inteWlu'ir  iidiospitable  sU'pjX's,  and  oju'ned  up  a  wav  to 
the  narrow  passa<j^e  of  tlie  Neath  Pae*ilic.  At  any  rate',  the 
ne)rth-oasterM  movement  e)f  the  tiele  e)f  mienUieai,  anel  its  eeve*r- 
tleew  into  Amerie*a,  have'  been  teeo  abse)lute‘ly  assume'el  as  the^ 
ehie'f  e)r  se)le'  nu'aiis  by  which  the  new  weerld  ceadel  be  pe'oph'e) 
fre)m  an  Asiatic  ce'iitre'. 

We'  boast  eef  civili/atieai.  ’fhe  Re-el  Inelian  neathe'i*  aelmits  the* 
su})i'riorily  e>f  the'  white*  man  nea*  bedie've's  in  it.  ‘  W  l»at  is  this 
eivilizatie)n  ?’  says  lie^ :  ‘I  elon’t  ele-sire*  it.’  He*  re'^arels  it  as  a 
eumbe'rsoine  anel  use'less  buiele'ii.  1  b^  will  ne)t  e*(ad(a’m  to  citie's, 
will  rather  elie*  in  his  woe)els.  ’riie're*  is  much  in  him  that  re'ininels 
us  of  that  me)st-  characte'ristic  h'tter  in  the*  peesse'ssiou  eef  Mr. 
Eayarel,  anel  se'iit  by  seane*  dhu  kish  cadi,  in  re'ply  to  seane*  inepuries 
toue'hino  e'e)mmerce‘,  anel  populatieai,  jinel  remains  of  antieputy,  in 
the*  place*  whe're*  elwe'lt  this  worthy  he'ael  e)f  the*  law'.  If  the*  re*aeler 
has  sc'e'ii  them  the*}'  are*  worth  the*  re*aeline  a'j^ain. 


iTiLUSTinors  Fimknd,  and  .Toy  e)F  mv  bivr.u! — The  thin:; 
von  ask  e)f  me*  is  both  elillu'ult  and  useless.  Althoiii;ii  J  have*  j)assed 
all  niv  elavs  in  this  |dace*,  I  havt*  ne*iilu‘r  e*oiintt*el  the*  houses  nor 
I'.ave*  1  iii(piire*(i  intee  the  nninben*  e»f  tht*  iidiahilants ;  and  as  lo  what; 
one*  ])erson  loaels  een  his  mules,  and  the;  other  stows  away  in  th; 
beetloin  e)f  his  sliip,  that,  is  no  hnsiness  of  mine*.  Ihit,  above;  all,  as 
to  the  previous  history  e)f  this  eity,  (b)i  eady  know's  the  amenjut  ed’ 
eliet  anel  eamfnsion  that  the  inlldels  may  have;  eate;ji  hefoi-e*  thev 
e'omini;  e»f  the  sw'ord  e)f  Islam.  It  we-re;  nnprolitahle*  for  us  to 
impiirc  into  it.  Oh,  my  send’,  oh,  my  lamh !  st*ek  ned  afte*!*  the; 
thiie’^s  which  ee)ncrr:i  tlH;e  nut.  'fliou  e;anu*st  unto  ns,  and  we 
w  e*le*e)meel  thee  :  ^o  in  peace. 

‘  Of  a  truth  Iheeu  hast  spoken  many  we)rel.s;  ami  tin  re;  is  no  har?n 
(lone*,  for  the*  speaker  is  one  anel  the;  liste*ne*r  is  ane»the*r.  After  the* 
fashieni  e)f  thy  peeeple,  thou  hast  wanele'reel  fre)m  one*  plae*e;  tee  another 
until  thon  art  hap[)y  and  cont(‘tit  in  neene*.  We  (j)raise  he  to  (bwl) 
were  born  here,  anel  never  desire  to  epdt  it.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
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rtimt  V'r  idt'a  of  a  general  intercourse  between  mankind  should 
make  any  impression  on  our  understandings?  God  forbid! 

‘  Listen,  O  my  soul!  There  is  no  wisdom  equal  unto  the  belit‘f 
in  (iod  !  lie  created  the  world;  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto 
him  in  setk.ng  to  p(‘m*trate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  creation? 
Miall  we  say,  llehohl,  this  star  spinnetli  roiiml  that  star,  and  this 
inher  star  with  a  tail  goeth  ami  eometh  iti  so  many  years?  Let  it 
go !  lie  tVoin  whose  hand  it  came  will  guide  and  direct  iL 

‘  But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me,  Stand  aside,  O  man,  for  I  am  more 
h'arned  tinin  thou  art,  and  have  seen  more  things.  If  thou  thinkest 
that  thou  art  in  this  respect  better  than  1  am,  thou  art  welcome. 

1  praise  God  that  1  seek  not  that  which  1  najnire  not.  Thou  art 
learntal  in  the  things  1  care  not  for;  and  as  for  that  which  thou  hast 
seim,  I  detiU‘  it.  Will  dineh  knoAledee  create  thee  a  double  belly, 
or  wilt  tlnni  seek  Varadise  with  thine  eyes? 

‘Oh,  my  friend  !  if  thou  wilt  be  happy,  say.  There  is  no  God  bnt 
God!  Do  jio  evil,  and  thus  wilt  thou  fear  neilher  man  nor  death: 
for  surely  thine  hour  \m11  come! 

‘The  meek  in  spirit  (El  Fakir), 

Mmautw:  Ali  ZadL’ 

But  it  is  the  fete  of  tin'  leal  Indian,  and  of  all  such,  to  yield 
Lefon*  till'  eo-’.iipaet  tinees  of  that  higher  civilization  of  which  lie 
has  no  knowledge.  We  have  ahundant  evidence  of  the  possession 
i»y  tliisi?  ju'ojde  «d*  tin*  nidinieutal  peict'ptions  of  our  race; 
i’)stim-(s,  Dr.  Wilson  calls  tlnnu.  Well,  the  term  is  sufficient  as 
iiidieatiug  soul.  But  tiiat  wliicli  tliese  forests  and  mounds  lay 
hare  is  u.setl  hy  our  author  as  an  argument  to  illustrate  tin* 
la?*ge  extent  to  which  man  has  a  st*lf-d(‘Veloping  ]M)W(*r  ;  how 
he.  and  he  alone,  lu'cause  he  is  man,  is  able  to  cojie  with  metals 
ami  tin*,  can  delieatcJy  carve  w<»od,  and  s(.‘(‘ks  to  per]H‘tuate  his 
ii!(*;i.s  and  coiuniuniealt*  thi‘m  hv  jiiclun*  and  hy  speech,  Om* 
the  nmst  intei(*st ing  chapteis  is  th:it  on  ‘Tin*  Tecliindogieal 
liHtmct  :iLid  Teols,"  in  wiiieli  the  author  says: — 

‘  A  peculimly  interesting  illustration  of  tin*  use  of  sh(*lls  for  such 
pnrpoM's  uT  piTMinal  dt'corat itin,  by  the  Allophvliau  of  the  ih’itisli 
Islamis,  during  their  primitivi*  stone-period,  is  furnished  by  :i 
ili.>co\i*!y  m.oie  in  the  yi‘ar  iSi^S,  during  the  progress  of  imjirove- 
ineols  in  the  Btuenix  Bark,  Itublin.  An  elevated  knoll,  known  by 
I'm*  name  of  k neek-.Mai aidln*.  or  tin*  Hill  of  the  Alariners,  was 
ordereii  I'V  i  in*  ."Upi'i  inlending  olliet'i*  (d’  the  Jh)val  Engineers  to  be 
levelled,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  an  artificial  s(‘[)nlchral 
mound,  one  hundred  and  t\vt‘nty  feet  in  diameter,  and  lifteen  feet  in 
lieight,  eoneealing  a  eromleeh.  «  r  megalilhie  tomb,  eomposed  of 
massivt*  uidiewu  sion«“s.  AVitliin  this  sepulchral  ehandn'r  were 
louiid  two  male  skeleioutq  with  traces  of  otiicr  boues,  including  one 
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supposed  to  be  that  of  a  dopf.  From  the  dimensions  of  the  enclosed 
chamber,  it  was  manifest  tluit  tlie  bodies  had  been  interred  in  the 
contracted  ])Osition  common  in  early  Jlritisb  sepulture;  and  im- 
mediatelv'  under  each  skull  lay  a  quantity  of  the  common  littoral 
shells,  Xerita  lifforalis.  These  had  been  rubbed  down  on  the  valve, 
so  as  to  make  a  second  hole,  for  the  purpose  of  bi'inj;  strunji^  toj^ether 
to  term  necklaces,  and  the  remains  of  vcj^iMable  fibre  were  discovered 
jilon^  with  them,  a  ])ortion  of  wliich  was  throuj^h  the  shells.  Alontj- 
side  of  these,  also,  lay  a  knife  or  arrow-head  of  Hint,  and  a  double- 
lu'aih'd  j)in,  neatly  formed  of  bone,  but  no  traces  of  metalluri'ic  arts. 
In  the  outer  verge  of  the  tumulus,  tour  stone-cists  were  also  dis- 
<*overed,  each  containing  a  small  sepulchral  vase,  and  calcined  bones, 
d'he  S(‘pulchre  evidently  C'»ntaiiu*d  tlie  bodies  of  one  or  piM'haps  two 
distinguished  chief's,  to  whom  wmv  accorded  the  most  costly  funeral 
honours  of  jirimitive  times.  The  surroundihg  urns  with  their  in- 
ciiuM’ated  remains,  and  |)os.sibly  also  one  of  the  skeltdons  in  the 
niegalithic  chamber,  point  to  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  when 
tlu*  subordinate  officer,  thi*  wives,  and  slaves,  p(*risheil  besidt'  tlie  bier 
of  the  great  warrior,  thattht*y  might  ])ass  with  him  to  the  world  of 
spiriis,  t h(‘ri‘  to  nmew  the  same  servile  office's  tiu'y  had  pi'rformed 
on  ('arth.  JSuch  examples  of  primitive  sc'pulture  have  been  repeatedly 
bi'ought  to  light,  and  amply  corrt'sjiond  with  the  barbarian  ideas  of 
the  most  lavish  lionours  to  the  illustrious  di'ad.  Manifestly  neither 
labour  nor  cost  was  s|)areil.  The  hugt*  megalithii*  chamber  of  the 
dead  was  reared,  the  ornamental  cini'rary  urns  were  pri'pared,  the 
bo(lit‘s  of  the  attendant  victims  were  consumed  on  the  pile,  and  their* 
remains  dc'posited  with  the  urns  in  the  surrounding  cists,  and  tlu'ii 
the  earthen  pyramid  was  laboriously  piled  over  the  whole,  and  the 
costly  structure  hidden  for  ages  from  the  light  of  day.  The;  oc- 
ciirnmcc^  exclusivi'ly  of*  weapons,  im[)l(*ments,  and  ornameids  ol’  the 
stoni'-period  in  such  tombs  is  one  of'  tlu*  strongest  arguments  that  it 
was  an  absolutii  stom*-pi‘riod,  without  even  the  first  transitional 
traces  of  metallurgic  arts;  and  this  id(*a  which  1  was  led  to  form 
IVom  tin*  investigation  of  primitive  British  graves,  has  Iveen  strongly 
conlirnx'd  bv  the  proof's  of  tlu*  lavish  t*X|)enditurt*  of  the  most  costly 
treasures  of  tlu*  American  Indian  ia  his  sejrulchral  (U*positories. 
In  thir  Huron  grave-mounds  of  thi*  (leorgian  Bay  lie  the  tropical 
shells  of  the  (iult  of  Florida,  tlu'carvi'd  pipt'-licad,  the  stoiu*  hatchet, 
and  flint  arrow-head,  and  along  with  tliese  tlu*  copper  kettle,  the 
iron  knife,  and  otln*r  met  dlic  trvasuri's  acquir(*d  from  the  old 
J'rencli  traders.  So  rdso  among  the  fdiinocdv  and  Fowlit/.  Indians 
on  the  (^olumbia  and  Cowlitz  riviu's,  the  honoured  di*ad  is  (h*posited 
in  his  elaborately  decoratt'd  catux*,  with  not  only  his  native  bow  and 
arrows,  his  spear,  paddh*,  and  |)(*rsonal  ornaments,  but  x'ith  the 
iron  tomahawk,  cujijier  ketth*,  gun.  and  others  of  the  uiost  prized 
ol'.jt'cts  ac([uiri*d  from  the  llihdsou’s  Bay  factors,  laid  beside  him. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  because  the  copper, 
bronze,  or  iron  weapon  or  implement  was  too  costly  a  bacrilice  to 
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deposit  in  the  mepra^ithic  tomb,  tliat  such  so  frequentlv'  discloses 
oidv  the  stone  hiiininer  or  celt,  the  Hint  lance-head,  the  shell  nccklact*, 
etc.,  but  because  these  alone  constituted  the  iuipleinents  and  personal 
ornaments  of  the  era.’ 

Who  does  not  know,  and  know  well,  the  story  of  ‘  Aladdin  and 
the  Wonderful  Lamp  f  that  lamp  which  you  had  hut  to  ruh 
when,  juomptly  at  your  call,  the  palace  rose  ;  the  oolden  hars 
home  hy  the  hosts  of  ohedient  slaves.  Such  is  the  tdh'ct 

4/ 

produeeil  u]>on  ‘us  hy  Mrs.  (hay’s  hook  on  Etruria,  or  Wilkin- 
.son’s  Ejfy]>tians.  We  (k)  iinhvd  chaniu^e  our  new  lamps  for  old 
as  W(*  desecMid  into  the  earth,  into  a  r(‘alm  of  maoie,  and  di.scover 
the  lamp  hy  which  is  opened  to  us  the  yault  of  ages. 

'riius,  how  suggestive;  names  are*.  l)r.  Kitto,  in  one  of  his 
didightful  jiapers,  his  Ihhk*  lllu>trations,  d(‘yotes  some  inten'st- 
ing  remarks  to  the  city  take*!!  hy  ls!ae*l  as  recorek'el  i!i  Joshua 
XV.  lo:  ‘  Kirjath-se*phe*r that  is,  the  ‘  Eoeik  City.’  There*  is 
se;!uethi!ig  i!ie*tfahly  atfeeti!ig  i!i  this  eo!ista!it  llowing  e)f  peo])le‘s 
ami  !iati<uis  to  eihlivion  ;  .still  we  have*  a  right  bo  eo!isole‘  ou!- 
se*lve‘s  with  the  great  thought  that  !iotliijig  ivally  elivi!ie*  or  !iohIe 
dies.  W1k*!i  we  hedn^ld  ma!i  ee>mpie‘re‘el  hy  ti!ne  a!iel  eircii!n- 
stam'p,  we  e»fte*!i  a!e*  elisjiosed  to  recall  the  gre*at  eilel  Saxo!i  !nyth 
of  IJalde*!' — r>ald(*r,  the  bright  a!id  the  heaietiful — and  it  has 
.se*e!ue*d  te)  us  !iot  e>!dy  the  !uost  bright  a!iel  he*autiful  of  tin* 
’myths,  hut  we*  have*  regarele*d  it  as  a  prophecy  too.  He  was  tin* 
goil  of  light,  a!id  grae*e*,  a!Kl  tnatily  he*auty,  spl(*!nlour  atiel  !na!ily 
oxe*e‘ll(*ne*t*.  l>ut  the*re  was  a  prophe‘e*y  that  Ealder  would  pe*rish, 
ami  that  prophe*e*y  trouhle*d  tin*  gods;  ami  ati  e)ath  was  take*!! 
fro!u  all  c!e*ate*d  !iature*  that  !io  itnlivielual  thing  W’ouhl  hanii 
hi!u  :  all  thing.s  swore  (*xe*e‘pt  a  sjuig  of  mistletoe,  too  yo'img  to 
lake  the*  e»ath,  and  tln*!e*te)n*  e'xcepted.  The  i!iyul!ierahle  yeuing 
gi>d  otfere*d  hi!use*lf  as  a  !nark,  atnl  !uae*e*s,  a!nl  ax;es,  atnl  .s]H*ars 
fell  harnde.sslv  on  his  .sacre'el  ira!m*.  j>i!t  Loki,  the  goei  eif  e*vil, 
]mt  tin*  sprig  of  !nisth‘toe  into  the  lumds  e)f  a  hli!nl  ma!!,  atnl, 
with  this,  tin*  se>h*  thing  that  could  !iot  he  fe>re*swe)r!L  he  slew 
h!S  lueithe*!'.  d'ln*!!  (hlin  elesce‘!k<le‘el  to  the*  aheiele  e)f  He*ll  to  ilieluce 


]u*r  to  re*li!npiish  ln*r  j»re*y  ;  aeid  Jie  was  si!cce^ssful.  He  ])reunise*d 
to  re*limp!ish  J»ahle*r  if  all  e*reateel  thi!igs  woulel  wee*p  for  hi!n  ; 
-and  all  wojkt  .save*  o!n*  old  c!‘o!ie‘.  She*  said,  ‘  Le*t  Hell  keep  he*!’ 
dead  what  have  tin*  gexls  ehun*  feU’  !m*  that  I  sheiulel  wee*p  tor 
ILleh'l-r  It  was  L«d;i,  the  god  e)f  Evil,  who  hael  assu!ned  tin* 
ohl  wo!ua!i  s  loi!u.  So  .saiel  the*  h*g«*nd.  Natma,  his  wile, 
lu’ave*ly  a!nl  e*ourage(»usly  weuihl  tiot  .>urvive  he*r  h»rel ;  .so  tin* 
threuie  of  Hald«*r  was  pl;ie*i*d  i!i  tin*  .shaehiwy  nhode  of  hell,  a!nl 
the  we*e‘pi!ig  virgi!is  .'-prevail  tin*  e*te‘i!ial  |»all  that  was  to  do 
elre*u*-v  honou!’  tt>  tin*  god  of  light  iti  t!ie  cold  ki!igelom  e>f  elark- 
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ness  and  of  the  invisihle.  Yet  it  was  known  that  Balder  was  to 
rise  a^^ain  in  triuinpli  after  the  twiliglit  of  the  gods  and  tlie 
destruction  ot  tlie  ancient  world  :  he  was  to  return  in  glory  and 
ill  joy,  and  to  reign  in  the  world  where  there  should  he  neither 
sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  destruction. 

Wliat  a  suhliine  jirophecy  is  this.  How  the  destiny  ot  man 
looks  through  the.se  shadowy  tales.  Thus,  man  is  perpi'tually 
overcome,  and  as  yet  we  only  see  the  gemmations  jiassing  in  a 
long  procession,  troop  on  troo}),  to  the  grav(‘.  Yet  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that  the  form  only  perishes,  the  heing  never;  and  we 
may  rely  upon  it  that  nations  ami  men  oidy  da*  when  the  ohject 
of  their  true  existence  can  he  no  more  answered  hy  continuing 
(HI  the  j)latforin  of  inferior  relations.  The  great  thought  ot  pain 
])r(‘sses  upon  us  sometimes.  How  little  is  known.  JMaityis  even 
liave  died  at  the  slake  whose  Haim's  ari'  lost  to  us.  And  how 
little  do  we  know  of  that  silent  household  martyrdom  which 
crowns  and  glorities  many  a  lowly  lite  ;  how  little  do  \ve  know 
of  the  mucli-emluring  and  uncomplaining  suthmings.  What 
*  things  are  unwritten.  We  teel  sonu'tinu's  sad  that  all  should  he 
so  imknown.  What  poems  unpc'imed  ;  what  wit  unrecorded  ; 
what  heroism  unwritten  ;  what  det'ds  unchronich'd.  The  effort 
is  ma(h‘,  and  there  is  no  honour,  and  death  comes  and  hears 
away  his  victim.  What  then  (  Let  us  say  this  and  fet‘1  this  :  the 
value  of  the  deed  is  to  the  doer.  Histonf  !  what  is  history? 
Bust  on  a  gauntlet.  J^et  us  he  sane,  and  count  all  toinhstones 
worthless.  On  one  jiage  of  history  you  may  crowd  twenty 
names  that  all  sei'iiied  nnmortal  in  their  day— lost  now.  We 
cannot  set  the  valu(‘  of  most  of  the  names  which  shine  m  thc^ 
Kncyc1oi)a‘dia,  heyond  the  names  on  the  villager  tombstones  in 
tiu'  couiitrv  churchyard. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  v(‘rv  interesting  vohiim's  have  suggesti'd  a  tram 
of  remark  somewhat  too  discursive  ;  hut  we  have  several  volumes 
lu'fore  us  which  will  enable  us  to  return  again  to  some  ethno¬ 
logical  speculations  on  unwritten  history. 
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AVE  yon  read  Paine's  “  Au^e  of  Reason,”  sir?’  some  om* 
iiKpiired  onee  of  Robert  liall.  ‘  Yes,  sir,  I  have  looked 
over  it.’  ‘  And  what,  may  T  ask,  is  your  oj)inion  of  it,  Mr.  Hall?’ 

‘  My  o])inion  of  it,  sir?  Why,  sir,  it’s  a  mouse  nibbling  at  the 
win^C  of  an  arebano(‘b  sir.’  And  tins  is  exactly  our  impression 
of  l>r.  (’oUaiso’s  book.  It  is  ineffa]>ly  \V(‘ak  and  feeble.  No 
doubt  the  man’s  will  is  eood  ;  be  lias  ]nirpos(‘d  to  do  a  wvy 
etVeetive  thiiu^.  In  fact,  of  all  the  books,  with  any  measure  of 
])retenee,  attaekini^  the  V(‘raeity  of  th(‘  Piaitateueh,  this  is  incom¬ 
parably  the  W(‘akest.  If  it  mak(‘s  any  impression  advtuse  to 
sacrt‘<l  truth,  it  must  be  because*  tliere*  is  no  light  in  the  re;nl(‘r's 
miml.  Then*  is  no  grasp  in  tin*  book  ;  no  breadth  (*itlM*r  of 
<‘motion  or  vision.  Wo  will  not  meix'ly  say  that  moral  (pu‘stions. 
the  gr(*at  conci'ins  of  soids,  the*  atb*e*tions  which  e*mbrace*  and  the 
truths  which  (‘iinobh*  man,  an*  not  to  be  test(‘d  as  this  bishop 
tries  them,  by  arithmetic,  by  addition,  ami  sul)traclion,  hihI 
nndtiplication  ;  Idstoric  ([ue*stions  are  n(»t  (‘ith(*rto  be*  se‘t(led  in 
tJiis  way.  ’I'he  estimate*  of  the  j)owe‘r,  and  intluencc*,  and  cha- 
raot(*r  of  nations  is  scanvly  to  be*  si'ttled  by  tin*  same  twoju'nny- 
half]n*nny  faculty  which  weighs  out  bevf,  and  bn*ad,  and  hutt<‘r. 
It  is.  no  d(*ubt,  a  mo.st  remarkal^h*  circumstane*!*  that  a  bishop  of 
the*  English  Naticmal  ('hure*h  should  write*  a  boe)k  to  assail  the 
V(‘racity  of  the  IVihK*  through  the  first  five  books  of  it — n<»t  that 
tliis  is  altog(‘th(‘r  unpn‘ce*d(*nt(*d  and  m'w.  Emim'iit  nu'n  have 
lH‘fon‘  nenv  attack(*d  the*  faith  tiit‘y  we*re  ]>l(‘dg(*d  to  deiend. 
Rut  we*  again  n‘pi*at  our  conviction,  that  of  all  such  attacks  tiiis 
is  the*  thinne‘st,  tin*  we‘ake*st,  and  tin*  most  ignorant.  ( tf  course, 
it  is  n*ading  unive'rsally,  for  faith  in  the*  Rihle  is  with  the 
minority,  and  tin*  majority  of  p(*rsons  an*  glad  to  lu*ar  all  that 
can  be  .said  again.st  it.  Such  a  book,  the'rcfore,  soeai  makes  its 
audi(*iK*e.  This  book  has  b(*(*n  ipioteil  by  ahno.st  eveiy  news- 
papi'i*.  Thou.sands  will  n*ad  it  through  the*  librarie*s  who  do  not 
purchase  it,  imt withstanding  its  cold,  hard,  unattractive,  and 
unf(*eling  style*,  through  which  there  does  not  ray  one  single 
light  of  se'ntiment  or  expre.ssion.  How  enviable^  must  our 
bishop's  feelings  be*  ;  able>  te>  bend  the  kne*e  before  his  Maste*r 
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and  his  Maker,  and  to  say.  Set  apart  to  minister  in  thy  temple, 
1  know  not  if  1  havt‘  (‘ver  been  instrnmental  in  convertinij^  any 
to  faith  ;  hut  at  least  I  have  this  satisfaction,  1  derive  some  lar^t? 
<:fain  froiii  havim^  shakiai  the  faith  of  some.  There  is  somethin^’ 
vi*ry  peculiar  in  tlu'  casi‘  of  this  hisho]>.  He  never  was  a  theo¬ 
logian.  He  was  the  autlior  of  some  eminent  hooks  on  arith- 
ntetic;  and  some  tinu‘ since,  when  he  received  an  appointment 
to  the  hishopric  of  Natal,  he  astonished  the  world,  and  must 
surely  have  astonished  the  estimahle  ])relaU‘  who  has  r(‘cently 
<‘X(*hanged  the  primacy  f«»r  liis  ]>lace  in  the  skies,  hy  puhlishing  a 
letter  recomnuuiding  polygamy  in  our  dealings  with  tlii'  nativi^s 
as  an  introduction  to  C’liristianity.  d'his  was  a  consiihuahh*  stt‘j» 
towards  ^lornuuiisin.  Ih‘  tak(‘s  in  this  volume  anotlu‘r  step  in 
advance,  and  ]Md)lishcs,  while*  y(‘t  hishop  of  his  dioct*s(*,  this 
volunn*,  de‘sign{‘d  to  S(‘t  aside*  as  worthh'ss  the*  laigejst  peu’tieui  eef 
t he*  sacre'd  w’l it ings,  hy  niiele'nnining  the  tinth,  anel  thie»winga 
sliaele*  npeeii  the  mural  consislene*v  of  the)se  known  as  the  he)oks 
of  M  e  »se*s. 

There  is  se)ine*thing  te)  our  minel  she)cking  in  this  cire*um- 
stance*,  this  reckle*ss  trifling  with  sacreel  things.  lie*  intimate*s 
his  elispe>sitie)n  while  ele)ing  this  thing  te>  re*tain  his  peesitieui  anel 
his  e*me)lume*nts  in  the*  Natie)nal  t/’hure*h.  I  le*  ackne)wle‘elge‘s  that 
the  ele*e*isie)n  e)f  l)r.  hushingteui  assures  him  he*  e*anne)t  he; 
teuicheel  hy  the  law,  hy  the  ece*le*.siastie*al  law  eef  Knglanel,  in  his 
sacreel  oflie*e*.  He*  also  ae'kneew le*elge‘S  that  he*  has  give'ii  \e*ry  little 
time*  to  the*  stuely  e)f  the  suhje*ct  upon  whie’h  he*  has  pnhlishe*el  ; 
neet  more,  appare*ntly,  than  jiheait  e*ighte‘en  meuiths  ;  a  short  time; 
inele;e‘el  tee  eh'Veete*  tee  the;  e*e>!isieleiatie)n  eef  e|Ue*stie»ns  alfee*ting  the* 
faith  of  many  age*s  anel  many  millions  e>f  j)e‘e>ple*,  neet  tee  say  his 
eewn.  Many  pe*rseens  have  saiel  to  us,  ‘  Anel  what  e‘lfe‘e;t  has  sue*h 
a  heeeek  een  yeelir  iniliel?’  anel  we*  have*  instantly  re‘jelie*el,  ‘  Nenie*.' 
lint  the*  ejue*stieen  has  the*n  hee'ii  put,  ‘  Why  ?’  ami  we*  have* 
|•(*]elie*el,  ‘  IVcaiise*  wa*  eeurse'lve's  are*  suhjce*t  tee  impre*.ssieen.s  anel 
aspe*cts  eef  the;  heeeek  W'hich  eeve'l'leeeek  all  that  1  )r.  (’eeh'HSee  ael vaneje*s  ; 
anel  while*  ivaeling  this  heeeek  we*  fe*e*l  e*xactly  what  we*  felt  whe*n 
we;  re*ael  the  ‘  Kssays  anel  Ive*vie*ws,’  that  eethe*r  neeteerieens  puh- 
licatieen  with  whie'h  the  Chure;h  eef  Knglanel  faveeure*el  us  seeme; 
time*  sine;e.  Not  eene*  eef  its  statements  aelvances  ne*ar,  met  lo  say 
dee(‘s  iieet  teeiich,  the*  jelacc  eeii  whie*h  we*  staiiel.  The*re*  are*  things 
which  canneet  he*  shake*n.  (^envictieens  are  ne>t  usually  she>cke*el 
hy  matte*rs  eef  arithme*tic.  Anel  it  has  he‘eii  remarkeel  that  a 
man’s  re*ligie)n  is  not  made  up  eef  the  five*  hunelre*el  things  he  eleee-s 
not  he*lie;ve*,  hut  of  the  twee  eer  thre*e*  he  ele)e;s  hclieve.  We*  again 
repe'at  the*!!,  tliat  the>.se  wheese  faith  is  shivereel  hy  J)r.  (Jole*nse>’s 
hejuk,  suffer  that  calamity  hecause  they  have  been  te>o  iiidif- 
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f«‘n*iit  to  fix  tlieir  iniml  on  any  ^reat  central  jxnnts  of  faith. 
It  is  true  that  some  do  feel  sentiments  of  alarm,  as  if  tlu‘S4^ 
sj)asms  and  hysterics  were  unprecedented  and  unexptH3t(‘d.  Ou 
the  contnirv,  prophecy  points,  alike  in  the  words  of  our  Ijord 
and  in  the  lanj^ua^e  of  liis  apostl(‘s,  to  such  times  of  a^j^itation,  aiul 
turl>uh‘nc(*,  and  perturbation,  when  the  defenders  of  the  faith 
fall  away  from  their  consistency.  Are  not  these  ‘the  stars  which 
fall  fnun  heaven’?  And  when  smitten  hv  their  blows,  taiths  rei‘l 
and  tremble.  Are  not  these  ‘tin*  powers  of  heaven,’  of  which  it 
was  juopliesied  they  shall  be  shaken  ?  ‘Yet  once  more  1  shaki* 
not  eailli  only,  but  also  heaven.'  Such  ttTins  are  of  course  usi‘d 
in  th(*  very  lanu^uao-eof  symbolism.  If  ‘earth’  reprt*sents  th(*  world 
of  tin*  unconverted,  the  lower,  the  more  natural  state  of  humanity, 
as  in  the  U‘xt,  ‘O earth,  earth,  eaith,  ln‘ar  the  wonl  of  the  Lord,’ 
ln‘av(‘n  represt'iits  the  more  exalted,  the  spiritual  state.  Loth 
an*  to  b(*  shaken  before  the  end  comes  ;  and  aib  r  the  shock 
it  will  Ik*  found  there  are  tliincrs  which  cannot  be  shaken  : 

O 

these  will  remain. 

The  aoe  in  which  we  live  has  been  most  truly  calh*il,  beyond 
any  otln‘r  aixe  of  the  world,  the  scitmtific  a<xe.  Nothin^  is  sde 
from  the  eve  and  the  instruments  of  science.  Xothino"  is  hallowed. 

♦  O 

holy,  (U'  venendile.  Science  dissects;  science  takes  to  piece's. 
Man  has  two  great  ])owers  in  his  soul  :  lie  can  take  to  ])i(‘ces — 
that  we  call  the  analytic  faculty  :  he  can  put  together — that  we 
call  tin*  synthetic.  Which  of  these  is  the  greatest?  Which  of 
thi'se  is  the  (‘vidence  of  real  ])ower?  Analysis  is  the  science  of 
death  :  syntlu'sis  is  tlie  scienct*  of  Hie.  A  child  can  pull  a 
Hower  to  pieces  ;  but  it  taki's  all  the  forc(*s  of  nature-  and  the 
universe  to  cr(*at<*  a  thuver.  An  idiot  could  ]H‘rhaps  pull  to 
pi(‘ces  a  watch,  but  an  idiot  could  not  put  it  tog(‘ther  ag^iin.  So 
science  can  dissect ;  it  can  analyze.  It  is  (*a.sy  for  the  surgeon  t(» 
follow  lite  through  nervi‘s,  and  muscles,  and  arterii's,  and  it  is  easy 
for  the  murderer  to  d(‘stroy  life;  but  to  put  togetlu'r,  to  not  oidy 
give  life,  but  to  k(‘ep  alive,  this  is  Inyond  his  skill.  Thus 
again  we  siy  it  is  with  our  age.  We  are  gn^at  in  putting 
material  things  together.  That  habit  is  what  we  call  the 
]>hilosophic.  He  who  does  this  we  call  a  jihilosojilu'r.  ])Ut 
we  an*  also  great  in  ])ulling  moral  things  to  piece's.  This 
habit  we  call  the  sceptical,  and  this  habit  has  exhibiti'd  itself 
in  many  singular  ways;  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  no 
more  n*ver(*nt  with  matters  of  literary  tradition  than  with 

V 

the  .sacn*d  n*cords  and  de|'»ositories  of  our  faith.  It  has  dis¬ 
proved  not  only  the  ('xiste'iice  of  Moses,  but  of  Homer  too,  and 
lias  given  to  us  not  only  the  document^iry  hypotlu'sis  of  the* 
P<*ntateuch,  but  hits  alsti  disproved  the  unity  of  the  J Iliad  and 
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tlio  and  deninnstratod  them  to  he  a  C(>llection  of  ballads 

<»t  the  old  Pelasi^ic  world.  The  same  nimble  and  adroit  spirit  of 
in(|uiry  laus  taken  to  pieces  the  dramas  of  8l»akspeare.  The  tricks 
of  the  analytic  <t^*nth‘men  with  those  somewhat  famous  prodnc- 
tions  is  very  edify in.i^.  Shakspeare's  share  in  their  prodnction  has 
been  shown  at  any  rate  to  be  very  slii^ht  ;  and  amono  other 
hypotheses  of  the  C’olenso  stamp  is  that  which  assiijfns  them  to 
the  pi‘n  ot  Lord  Jkicon.  And  is  it  not  very  probable  V  How  easy 
to  construct  an  ingenious  ari;mm*nt  in  favour  of  this  parado.x. 
And  to  this  valuable  order  of  books  lK‘loni»s  the  essay  bi‘fore  us. 
Thus  the  truth  of  the  Hible  is  evaporated  away.  Some  then* 
are  who  think  that  when  the  sceptic  has  tritnl  his  last  forces  and 
instruments  on  the  book,  still  thi‘re  will  be  founil  soim*  indis- 
sectabh*  and  indissolubh*  thin<js  ;  some  thintrs  which  this  kind  of 
sophistical  trillini;*  will  not  avail  to  shakt*  ;  tlduits  <lependin^  not 
on  c(>stum(‘,  colour,  form,  or  expn‘ssion,  but,  up(»u  their  acknow- 
ledL^nuent,  in  the  de(*p(‘r  consciousiu'ss  of  man — a  mystery,  a 
mirach*  of  fitness,  f(‘llowshi|),  and  ministration  of  thought. 
Writers  like  Hr.  Col(‘nso  in  dealinjjf  with  the  Ihbh*  are  dishom'st. 
An  lioiH'st  mind  in  dealiiiL!^  with  th(*  Scriptun*  would  n'lneiuber, 
that  its  earliest  documents  purport  to  be  sonu*  thr(‘e  thousand 
fiva*  hundred  years  old.  Its  j)o.stdiluvian  records  touch  a  ]K‘riod 
evc'U  far  beyond  that,  d'hese  records  describe  a  state  of  society 
such  as  we  have  few  means  of  knowin»^,  few  sympathies  with. 
These  records  W(‘re  writt(*n  in  a  lan^ua^c*  utterly  unlik(^  ours. 
Not  oidy  is  the  lanjjjuajtc*  slightly  known,  but  there  an*  pe(‘uliari- 
ties  of  symbolism  which  ^ive  to  all  things  conve\a‘d  in  it  a  dim 
an<l  shadowy  meaning.  Ks|)ecially  this  is  the  cast*  with  the  sym¬ 
bolic  relations  of  numbers.  Hr.  (V)lens()  is,  W(*  havt*  no  d<»ubt, 
a  V(‘ry  adroit  arithmetician  ;  but,  whih*  W(*  an*  <|uit(*  ]>n*|>an‘d  for 
his  infinite  aims  at  Pythagorean  harmony,  wt*  may  jK*rha|)S  remiiai 
him,  and  la*  will  even  cond(*sc(‘nd  to  admit,  that  numbers, 
figures,  conxayed  very  different  impn‘ssions  to  tin*  mind  to 
those  like  numb(*rs  convey  now.  He  do(‘s  n«»t  at  all  h(‘sitate  to 
imply  his  belief  of  the  inv(*ntion  of  numbers  from  th(‘ir  corn;s- 
])ond(‘nce  ;  but  tlien*  may  Ik*  (‘vid(*ntly  coi rt'spondence  of  signi- 
iication — somt'thijig  more  than  a  cuiminglv-devised  fable  s(*(*ms 
to  b(*  intimatt*d — in  the  iiumb(‘r  forty  :  the  forty  days  and  nights 
of  th(*  tlo(Kl  ;  the  forty  days  and  nights’  communion  of  Mos(*s 
with  God  on  the  mount,  the  forty  y(‘ars’  wandering  in  the  wild(*r- 
ness  ;  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights’  lon<*liness  and  fasting  ot 
Klijah  on  Horeb  ;  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights’  fasting  of  our 
Lonl  in  the  same  region;  the  forty  days’  <*ontinuance  of  our  Lord 
after  his  r(*surrection.  It  ])erhaps  may  not  savour  ot  unn(*ce*ssary 
retinement  to  say,  that  tiie  nrmbers  of  Scri}>turt;  do  seem  to  point 
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t^an  internal  sense,  and  are  not  to  be  rudely  j)uslied  aside  in  tlie 
Colenso  fjisliion  by  dogmatic  declarations  of  imposition.  Tlu* 
fVe(pi(*nt  Coincideiice  is  against  this.  It  is  true  eiiongli  that  in 
the  Jhble  ‘all  is  jjlain  to  him  that  nndeistandeth.’  On  the  great 
matters,  ‘  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err but 
then  the  eternal  condition  for  undersUinding  anv  teaching  is 
reverence. 

‘  To  humOonesss  of  lieart  dosceiuls 
Tiie  preMMeuce  from  ou  l»ij;ii.’ 


This  is  the  eonditimi  by  which  alone  we  know  any  truth.  ^b)ro- 
over,  truth  is  indeed  (Mu*,  and  is  always  )>erfect,  but  the  channel 
is  imperfect,  and  tin*  impertect  m(‘dium  moditit‘s  its  ]>ower. 
AlnuKst  all  persons  know  how  diOicult  it  is  to  transfer  to  (Hie, 
language  exactly  the  impr(‘ssions  and  thoughts  of  another;  and 
e\aMi  language's  have  th(‘ir  and  dialects.  Is  it  too  much 

to  say  W(‘  must  remember  these  things  when  we*  read  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ?  ])r.  Colenso  will  r<‘jnember  none  of  these  cenisidc'ra- 

tions,  and  w<‘  have  said  he  knows  nothing  of  diftere'iit  ages,  or 
nations,  or  race's,  or  costume's  of  thought.  The're  is  one'  e*onsi»le- 
ration  alone*,  and  one  faith  alone*,  which  holds  him — two  and  two 
elo  make*  four — bewond  this  he*  neve'r  passe's  in  this  thoughtless, 
and  irre'verent,  anel  elisinge'iuious  lie>ok. 

We  pity  the*  Zulus  with  suerh  a  te'acher.  Why,  wliat  is  our 
a]>prehe*nsion  of  the*  work  e»f  a  Christian  minister  in  coming 
iiito  e*ontaet  with  an  ignorant  and  infantile  mind.  ])r(\acli 
(dirist  !(►  it  !  How  I  tlirough  the  l»o(>ksof  Leviticus  <0*  Kxodns  i 
One  Would  think  not.  d'he'  apostle  says,  ‘  We  are*  not  nmler 
the*  law,  but  unde'r  Chiist.’  Tin*  bisho[)  tedls  us  how  tin*  faith  of 
a  Zulu  e‘onve*rt  was  stagge'n'd  while  he;  and  the  bisliop  wen* 
translating  a  passage*  in  the*  beeok  e>f  Kxeeehis.  Supjfose  oiir  e*hihl 
to  le'ad  tile*  same*  pa.ss:)g(‘,  wh.at  might  we  say  in  the*  e*\e‘nt 
e»t  some*  sn<*h  ejU'*stion  ^  ^ly  eh'ar  e*hilel,  wait  betoreyou  reael  that, 
or  ask  any  ejUt*stions  about  that.  Ib're  is  tin*  life  e>f  your 
Saviour  anel  te*ae*he'r,  Christ.  Ilead  this,  and  the*  weuels  eif  tlmse 
whom  he;  appeiinte'el  to  tbllow  him,  and  re*me'mb('r  what  he 
saiel  the*re*.  Many  tilings  in  tlmse  elavs  we*r(*  ])ei‘mitted  eir  com- 
mande*ei  be'e'ause*  the  lu'arts  e)f  theese  pe*ople'  we'ie  V(*ry  hank  It 
is  (leMfs  eiwn  Spirit,  writing  his  laws  upein  our  hearts  and  minds, 
whie'h  give's  te»  us  nmn*  te*neler  se*nsibilitie;s  now.  Inste'ad  e)f  this, 
the*  bisheip  infe>rms  us  he  went  to  tlose  wilel,  savage*  natie)ns,  ainl 
be*ne*ath  the  (le)spe*l  elispe*nsation  he  ])re*ache*el  Exeulus  to  them, 
anel  neew  re*turns  te>  Englanel  te>  say  they  ceudel  ne»t  unde'istanel 
his  Christless  talk.  In  a  weml,  ‘We  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  uneler  Christ.’  The  New'  Testament  is  the  guide  of  lile. 


‘  vf  thou  a  Mat<ier  in  Lsrael?  * 
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T'nronvortod  people  liavo  no  business  or  concern  witli  the 
Old  Testament,  save  as  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity.  Again  we 
say,  What  can  children  or  ignorant  p(‘rsons  know  of  the  very  key 
for  the  comprehension  of  tht‘  Old  Testament,  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Psalms,  or  the  Prophtds  ?  C^>nversion  tirst,  ami  Christian 
disciplesliip,  luToie  we  have  tlie  right  to  open  those  {)ages  or  to 
look  u]M)n  them  as  our  ])roperty  at  all. 

‘  rt  Uton  a  rnasfer  in  Israel ^  and  knoitrsf  not  these  things  V 
we  siiy,  as  we  advan(*(*  from  page  to  ])age.  We  travtd  through 

the  book,  and  we  tiinl  not  one  thing  which  may  tiot  lx*  shaken, 

while  all  tin*  r(‘al  and  sacred  things  are  left  unshakt*n  ; 

ind(H‘il,  they  are  left  untoucind.  The  book,  we  again  s*iy, 

])roduc(\s  u[)on  the  miml  the  impression  that  it  is  <lishonest 
and  flisingeniious.  'I'lie  argument  is  conducted  in  an  unfair 
spirit.  Some  of  the  ohjections  an*  matt«*rs  of  pure  invention, 
and  all  are  the  result  of  sln*er  trifling  with  sacred  things. 
^\\*  do  no  injustice  to  tin*  man  in  saying,  that  I)r.  (’oU*ns(» 
cann<»t  have  sei'n  f>r  felt  the  truth  the  Pible  was  int(‘nded 
to  unveil.  This  awful  b<M>k,  th(*se  Ijoar  and  awfid  pages — awful 
if  only  for  the  hoar  and  amazing  anti<pnty  from  whence  they 
liav(^  d(‘SC('nd(al  ;  awful  if  oidy  for  myriads  of  souls  tiny  have 
inspired  and  nourished  ;  awful  if  not  tht*  wdrdof  the  living  (ohI; 
tlicn  awful  becau.se  they  rcareil  and  sustain(‘d,  by  their 
civil  and  theocratical  wisdo)n,  tiie  nation  which  (Tall  nations  has 
most  iidluenc(*d  tin*  worlds  destiny;  awdul,  for  they  w(*v(» 
lead  by  llis  eyes  and  lips  who  spake  as  n(‘ver  man  s]»ake,  and  he 
])ronotmc(Ml  upon  them  no  doubtful  verdict.  'riiese  awfid  pages 
are  treated  lik(^  a  .sch(H)l-l)oy's  sum  id’  practice  (»r  fh(*  ruie- 
of-three.  Tlie  higliest  order  (»f  s[»iritual  truth  is  tested  by 
arithmetic.  He  fancies  he  dc'tects  Uad  arithmetic,  and  so  he 


clianges 
't  hese  an 


the  w'hoh^  attitude  of  his  mind  towards  tin*  hook. 
‘  the  ohj(‘etions  of  this  masU*r  in  Isniel.  There  i.s  }ds<(. 


W(‘  notic^c,  a  disposition  to  en*at(*  ol)jcctions,  wdu^n*  he  docs 


not  aid  in  their  unaeknowledgcd  transmigration  from  sonio 


previous  volume.  Tlius  his  argumeut  tliat  it  w;ts  ]divsi(*ally 
im]>ossil)le  fur  dudah  at  the  tinu*  of  the  descent  into  Kgy  pt 
to  have  had  grandchildren  hy  Tamar.  He  .supposes  Judah 
to  have  heen  (»nly  tliree  years  (dd(T  than  Jose[»h.  How,  then,  an.* 
we  to  aecount  for  tin*  fjuT  that  Dinah  wjis  of  an  age  to  attract 
tlie  iK'tiec*  of  Sh(‘ehem  during  the  journ(‘y  of  iJacoh  from 
Padan  Aram  to  Ikdhel,  which  even  hy  J)r.  Cohuiso’s  reckoning 
would  liav(*  Im'cu  six  years  after  the  hirtli  of  Joseph  ?  All 
tlie  olJjections  are  arithmetical.  The  size  of  the  court  of  tin* 
tahernacle  was  so  contnicted,  and  tin*  congr(*gJition  of  Israel 
so  large,  that  it  could  not  hold  them.  Yet  we  are  told  that  tive 
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Tiiillioiis  of  porsoiis  liave  visited  tliis  year  the  Croat  Kxliibiticn. 
Su|)|M»st*  some  hundreds  id*  V(*ars  hence  it  should  1k‘  said  this  was 
inip(>ssihle  because  the  huildini^  would  not  contain  at  the* 
most  iiK^re  than  1 00, ()()().  ^Vould  this  militate  against  tin* 
ju'Oial  fact?  Again,  Moses  and  Joshua  are  said  to  liavt* 
addressed  all  Israel.  But  there  could  not*  have  been  fewer 
than  two  millions  of  ]>(‘rsons ;  how,  then,  to  the  ears  (d‘ 

such  multitu(h*s  could  they  rehearse  all  the  words  of  the  law  ( 
Is  this  impossible  ?  Is  not  a  proclamation  oi'  the  monarch  niadi* 
to  th(‘  ears  of  all  England — to  twenty  millions  or  thirty  millions 
nf  peojde  ?  The  words  of  the  proclamation  are  supposed  to 
r(‘ach  the  ears  of  all,  although  (ndy  made  here  and  tluMi* 

by  a  mayor  in  a  marktd-place.  These  are  th(‘  objections,  and 
Mich  as  thi‘se.  Ibuv  could  such  a  multitude  exist  in  I^gypt  ^ 
How  coidd  such  a  multitude  simultaneiuisly  march  out  of 
Egypt  ?  How  could  th(‘y  bt‘  sustaim'd  in  the  midst  (J  the 
sandy  desiu’t  ?  d'hest*  are  the  objecti<)ns,  and  such  as  these. 

d'h(‘.s4‘  ar(‘  the  dithculties  with  which  the  bishop  thinks  it 

worth  while  to  detain  his  Headers.  He  evidently  leiKumei'S 
all  i(h‘a  of  miiacle,  all  homage  to  the  su]K‘rnatural  in  the 
histm’v  of  lsra(‘l  and  in  thc‘  narratives  of  the  Bentateuch. 
H(‘ ailmits  he  knows  little  u])on  the  matter;  has  not  devoti'd 
anv  great  1)0111011  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  th(‘S(*  vast 
archaic  ipu'stions.  He  never  refers  evi*n  to  the  work  of  Von 
Bolden,  where  substantially  most  of  his  objections  will  b<‘ 
fouml  expres.sed  forty  years  since.  The  lit(‘ratur(‘  of  the  Ptaita- 
teiK'h  seems  to  b(‘  unknown  to  him.  llis  numm'ous  (jiiotatioiis 
rangi‘  only  over  a  few  writers ;  as  Kurtz,  Havi  rnick,  and  Ibuigsteii- 
burg.  A  synthesis  of  th(‘  Bentateuch  never  occurs  to  him.  lb‘ 
wonhl  1h‘  content  iiiough  to  take  Haarhmi  organ  to  pieces, 
and  throw  its  pipes  and  k(‘ys  iiT(‘verently  aside,  utterly  mindh‘ss 
of  any  toni‘s  or  not(‘s  which  awed  or  moved  the  listening  multitude  : 
a  man  to  whom  music  is  an  affair  of  acoustics,  and  the  genius 
of  Holman  Hunt  or  Turmu*  an  affair  of  colour-grinding. 
Hence  tluTi*  is  not  one  word  of  n'vmence  for  the  amazing 
truths  taught — tlu‘  mystic,  shadowy,  and  jjrofound  utteranci's  of 
the  book,  d'hen'  is  litth'  revt'reiice,  or  rather  then'  is  noiu‘, 
for  tlu*  Bible  at  all.  lb*  is  a  man  who,  had  he  seen  that  gi’eat 
sight  on  Horeb — the  bush  burning  with  tire,  unconsum(‘d — 
would  have  felt  no  intimidation  about  drawing  iu‘ar  to  tlu* 
visiim.  He  would  havi*  bt‘en  at  no  needless  reverential  trouble 
about  taking  i>tf  his  .shoes  from  his  feet.  He  would  only 
have  used  his  she])her(rs  crook  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  luating 
tiut  and  i‘xtinguishing  tlu*  tlanu*,  in  order  that  he  might  submit 
the  whole  imj)osture  to  some  delicate  refinement  of  chemistry. 


The  K noxdedije  of  our  Lord  Impeached. 


r)13 


Our  l)lessc‘(l  Lord  is  cliar^od  \vitli  ionoraniv.  And  witii 

ivtereiioe  to  tlie  matters  in  dispute,  Dr.  Coleiiso  elaims  to  know 
more  tlian  he  did  ;  while  he  distinctly  denies  the  supernatural 
knowledge  ot‘  the  Son  of  God.  lie  says  : — 

‘  T.astly,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  entire  and  sincere 
belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  to  hold,  as  inatjy  do,  that,  when  He 
vouchsafed  to  become  a  “Son  of  ^lan,”  he  took  our  nature  lullv, 
and  voluntarily  entered  into  all  the  conditions  of  humanitv,  and 
amonjjj  others,  into  that  which  makes  our  •jjrowth  in  all  ordinary 
knowledge  (jradual  and  limited.  We  are  expr<*ssly  told,  in  Jiuke 
ii.  o‘J,  tliat  “Jesus  increased  in  iriadomf^  as  \^ell  as  in  “  stature.”  Jt 
is  nut  su[)|)osed  that,  in  His  human  nature,  He  was  aeijUJiinteil  more 
than  any  educated  Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modern 
sciences,  lu’r,  with  St.  Luke's  expressions  before  us,  can  it  hi*  seriously 
niaiutaiiicd  that,  as  an  infant  ov  t/onjK/  chihf  He  pos.>essed  a  knov\- 
ledge  sur[)assing  that  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  adults  of  His 
nation,  upon  the  subject  of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different 
])ortious  of  the  IVntateuch.  At  what  period,  then,  of  His  life  upon 
earth,  is  it  to  be  sup])osed  that  He  had  grant<*d  to  Him.  as  thi*  Sou 

'S\\\\\^sKjier)uifuraUi/^  full  and  accurate  informat ion  on  tlu‘st*  points, 
so  that  He  should  be  expected  to  sj)eak  about  the  Lentati'uch  in  other 
terms  than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would  have  employed  ? 
Why  should  it  be  thought  that  lie  would  spt‘ak  with  certain  hivina 
knowledge  on  this  matter,  inoi'e  than  uj)on  other  matters  of  or  dinary 
science  or  history  ?’ 

(diri.st,  who  could  raise  tin*  dead,  and  cl(‘anse  the  l(‘p<‘i’,  and 
forgive  sins,  and  sp(*ak  to  tin*  h(‘arts  of  all  mankind,  and  I’edeem 
tin*  world,  had  not  the  knowledgi*  of  flu*  atfair’s  of  his  own  king¬ 
dom  and  his  own  peojdr*.  Jt  is  neei'ssarv  for  tin*  bishop  to  say 
all  this,  that  he  may  escape  from  our  Lord’s  condemnafion  of  the 
h(‘retics  of  this  day:  ‘If  ye  had  lu'lieved  Mo.ses,  ye  would  have 
believi'd  me,  for  he  wi'oti*  of  me  ;  hrrt  if  ye  b(‘li<*ve  not  his  writ¬ 
ings,  how  shall  ve  beli(‘ve  my  worils?’  Is  t Ik'I'o  not  somothing 
dreadful  in  turjritudc*  lik(^  this  calling  itself  ( Jiristian  teaching  ^ 
"frail V,  while  wi*  i*ead  wi*  tlumglit  of  a  little  jen  d'esjn'tf  of 
"Jdiomas  Dinnev’s,  in  a  lai’ge  mei'ting  called  to  ])rot(*st  against 
tin*  follies  of  another  bishop,  (‘xhibited  in  his  treatment  of 
Mr.  Shoi*e — 

‘  The  men  who  koc])  Thy  law  \^itli  care, 

And  meditate  'I’hy  W(>r«l  ; 

Grow  wiser  than  their  bishops  arCf 
And  better  know  the  Lord.' 


l)Ut  aft(‘r  looking  ov(‘r  the  ]»ages  of  Dr.  Col(‘nso,  there  conn*  to 
the  mind  many  considerations  which  overhaik  ail  tin*  aj»j)arent 
inconsistencies  of  his  numbers,  but  which  appear  to  have  pro- 
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(lured  no  impression  on  his  mind.  Tims  the  book  is  an  amazinir 
fact.  It  is  here.  What  avail  all  the  little  hig^lings  of  arithmetic 
against  it?  Dr.  Colenso’s  treatment  of  the  hook  reminds  us  of 
the  vulgar  traditions  about  Stonehenge  ;  the  ])e;isants  wre  wont 
to  say  that  the  stones  could  not  be  counted  twice  alike.  Tliere  are 
must  lik(‘ly  sixty-two  :  but  whoever  made  sixty-two  twice  count¬ 
ing?  l>ut  what  a  stern,  mysterious  fact  it  is,  that  wonderful  bh^k 
of  .ston(‘s,  that  group  of  solitaries  in  the  wild  wind-girdled  desert  ! 
How  did  Stonehenge  come  there  ?  We  have  not  a  shnul  of  a  word 
to  .say.  I  )ruidic  age,  Roman  age,  Saxon  age,  it  is  all  dark  ;  and  just 
so  Jhe  myst(‘ry  of  the  book  ;  it  is  the  only  ancient  history  ;  forms 
indt  ar(‘  dimly  discried  through  tlie  night  of  time.  What  shall 
W(‘  say  of  it,  but  that  its  very  luangis  a  miracle?  Dr.  (’oleiiso 
b(‘liev(‘s  nothing  miraculous  about  it.  We  do.  What,  then,  is 
(he  issue  in  our  individual  opinions  ?  No,  by  no  mi'ans  ;  it  is 
in  tlie  fa('t  itself,  and  it  is  a  stupmidous  fact.  Jlisjmte  al)out 
tigur(‘.s,  dispuU*  about  colours,  but  think  of  the  awful  age  of  the 
ho'ik  :  lK‘for(*  Honuu’  sung,  before  Ib^rodotus  travelled;  what 
do  we  .say  ?  In'tore  Kngland,  betbre  Rome,  before  Clretav  (‘xist»*d 
at  all.  d'his  is  the  record  of  the  world’s  first  fathms,  and  the 
disputes  about  it  are  disputes  aliout  the  hoar  upon  th(‘  walls 
or  windows  of  a  building,  whose  origin  is  lost  on  the  horizon  of 
all  till*  ag(‘s  :  there  it  stands.  'J’hese  things  of  Colimso’s  aie  no 
new  thing.s,  although  he  seems  to  think  that  such  ipiestions  as 
he  has  rai.sed  have  never  vexed  the  minds  of  reader.s,  or  been 
agitated  bv  scholars  before  :  gentleinanlv  Voltaireisms  or  linin'- 
i.'.ms.  ( !o  back  as  far  as  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Men 

havi*  .said,  ‘Co  to;  let  us  ]mll  iij)  this  mountain  ;  and  to  Ixgin, 
let  ns  pull  up  this  which  has  grown  upon  it,  and  the.se  V(‘ins 
which  run  through  it.’  Well,  th(‘re  stands  the  calm  mountain 
still,  a  fountain  of  life  on  it  and  in  it,  springs  gushing  forth  from 
the  si(h‘  (►fit,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  the  sheep  feed  n]Min 
its  hi'i-bage  from  age  to  age.  A\  e  confe.ss  wo  cannot  rirtifv  all 
the  numliers  in  it.  Some  things  sccui  to  us  plainly  contradictory, 
but  as  we  draw  near,  we  siv  a  great  sight  ;  its  ]>ages  burn  liki* 
the  uneons\uned  bu.sh  :  this  isoneof  thi*  things  which  cannot  be 
siiaken.  Tims  remains  the  book  ;  it  is  the  ino.st  amazing  literaiy 
mystery  in  the  world.  Lo(*k  at  its  wonderful  unity  !  Look  at 
its  harmony,  so  divine;  then  try  to  group  into  mu*  consentaneous 
voice,  the  jioets,  the  historians,  the  philo.sojihers  of  (ueece,  or 
l\ome,  or  even  England  itself.  Try  to  make  stich  a  volume  as 
that  which  has  happ(*ned  to  be  somehow' the  literature  of  that 
old  rale.stine.  Cotdd  it  be  done?  It  could  not  be  done.  That 
this  book  is  in  some  form  a  miracle  is  by  far  the  most  easy  solution 
of  itxs  mysterious  character.  Earthiiuakes  rock  round  it ;  they 
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root  it ;  superstition  swathes  it  only  to  retire  and  to  leave  it  the 
brighter  :  it  cannot  he  sliaken,  it  remains. 

Tliis  essential  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
what  is  called  ‘  the  documentary  hypothesis"  of  it.  What  if  the 
one  spirit  took  and  informed  and  synthesised  the  long-accumu¬ 
lated  range  of  traditions  and  facts !  If  (kxl  condesceiuled  for  a 
purpose  to  inspire  a  history  of  England,  would  the  history  be 
less  divine  because  it  took  up  the  traditions  and  facts  of  the 
times  of  Alfred  or  the  settlement  of  the  Concpieror  ?  Of  course, 
the  things  narrated  in  the  Genesis  had  hapj)eiu‘d  long  before, 
and  were  perhaps  recorded  long  before  in  some  way,  and  wen* 
possibly  known  and  believed.  But  what  a  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  book  is  therefore  not  trustworthy.  Thus  also  with  n*ference 
to  the  alleged  twofold  or  threefold  manifestation  of  God  :  it  is  said 
there  an*  (‘Specially  two  distinct  charactiTs  traceable  in  thes(‘ 
documents  ;  that  in  the  elder  God  is  revc'alod  as  the  Elohim,  and 
these  are  called  the  Elohistic  documents  ;  in  tin*  later  God  is 
revealed  as  Jehovah,  and  these  an*  called  the  Jehovistic  docu¬ 
ments.  What  if  it  be  so?  It  is  allegcnl  that  tin?  Elohim  is  the 
vast,  the  awful,  and  infinite  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  (\arth. 
The  Jehovah  is  the  Lord,  coming  nigh  to  man,  and  making  him¬ 
self  known  to  him.  Strange  that  men  are  unable  to  see  that 
that  which  to  their  analytic  processes  becomes  an  argument 
against  the  unity  is  the  very  evidence  of  the  unity  alike  of  the 
book  and  its  revelation.  Another  circumstance  (piite  overlooked 
by  Dr.  Colenso  is,  that  the  history  of  th(*b(M>k  is  one  story.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  Divine  family.  This  ve'nerable  and  awful  book 
all  have  sought  to  obtain  {)oss(\ssion  of.  The  g(*ologist,  the  (*th- 
nologist,  the  geograph(*r,  the  j)hilologist,  the  astronomer,  the 
historian,  all  have  kept  a  constant  turmoil  round  it,  seeking  to 
wrest  it  for  themselves.  In  fact,  the  Bibb*,  or  the  Pentateuch, 
was  never  intended  to  teach  us  in  either  of  these*  matters,  nor  to 


inform  us  upcni  the  (juestions  of  science  or  of  diet(‘tics.  It  is  the 
history  of  God’s  inteivst  in  human  souls  ;  it  is  the  story  of  his 
covenant ;  always  tlu*  same  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  close. 


This  is  the  intention  of  the  l)ook 


it  is  the  story  of  the  cov(‘nant. 


Men  may  differ  as  to  the*  way  in  which  they  uncDrstand  that 
covenant ;  but  through  the  Bibb*,  and  through  the  whole  of  the 


Pentateuch,  one  consistent  purpose  runs  ;  it  is  the  story  of  a 
peculiar  ]K‘ople,  man,  the  exemj)litication  of  the  gb>rv  of  God. 
The  substantial  truth  taught  to  the  Jews  is  taught  still  ;  but  to 
them  it  was  taught  with  eoiu'cssions,  in  stern  outlines,  or  in  till- 


ings-up  of  shadows,  and  dim  form  and  colours.  Our  Lord  gave 
the  princi]>b‘  of  tlu*  whole  when  he  sjiid  the  Mosaic  constitution 
was  framed  to  meet  the  essential  hardness  of  the  peo[)le’s  hearts. 
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51t>  Colenifo  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  tabernacle  was  a  lar^e  illuminated  missid  ;  the  sendees  and 
the  ritual  were  a  large  illustrated  religious  Times,  Leviticus, 
we  may  read  if  we  will,  but  we  luive  passed  beyond  it,  and  ntW 
it  no  more  than  we  need  a  missal  or  a  breviary*.  That  law  is 
fulfilled.  Tlie  amazing  folly  of  this  l)Ook  appears  in  tliat  it 
really  aims  to  make  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  of  Israel  iui 
impovssibility,  from  the  large  numWr  of  the  nation  in  Eiiy  pt  as 
comjxareil  with  the  small  number  who  went  down  into  li<ypt  ; 
but  the  Doctor,  in  his  nicely  refining  calculations,  has  omitteii  to 
include  the  dependents  iind  the  com^Kxnies  of  the  tril>e  and  the 
families.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  a  very  large  people  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  taken  t»)  prevent  their  increase.  But,  in  fact,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  t[Uestions  raised  by  the  bishop  there  is  this 
answer.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  submission  of  the  Jews 
through  so  many  ages  to  these  laws,  these  burdensome  cere¬ 
monies  and  restrictions  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  traditions,  which  were  all  founded  on  tlie  faith  that 
the  fat'ts  narrated  in  the  lKH»k  were  authentic,  and  on  that  faith 
alone  ?  f’oleiiso  remarks  upon  the  impAssibility  of  the  whole 
multitude  asse  mbling  to  the  se*rvice  of  the  tabernacle.  He  flings 
alnjut  the  charges  of  absurdity  with  adroit  and  agile  geKxlwill ; 
but  the  aKsurdity  will  usually  be  found  to  be  created  only  from 
his  own  conception  of  the  circumstance.  Thus  his  elithculty 
alx)ut  the  whole  congregation  being  gathered  before  the  door  of 
the  talxTiiacle  to  witness  the  conseH^ration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
llie  bishop  takes  out  his  foot-rule,  and  de^clares  that  there  are  so 
many  |>eople  that  tiiere  is  no  rexun  for  them  to  stand  ujx>n.  The 
area  of  the  outer  tabernacle  was  onlv  1()02  years:  how  could 
two  millions  of  people  stand  on  such  a  space  ?  Wliy  really  the 
difhculty  does  not  sexua  at  all  insupe*rable  to  the  .spirit  of  the 
most  piTverse  ingenuity.  It  is  (piite  easy  to  conceive  Most*sand 
Aaron,  and  his  sons,  and  the  attendant  Levites,  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  consivration  within  the  talx'niacle,  and  the  whole 
congregation  asix  inbleil  outside  ;  and  it  is  also  (X)nsolatorv  to 
know  that  there  really  is  a  ]Jain,  in  front  of  Mount  Sinai,  where 
Israel  most  likely  was  encampiHl,  which  gives  ‘ample  room  and 
verge  enough’  tor  all  supposed  to  lx'  tliere.  Matters  like  these, 
alKMinding  in  this  thin  volume,  justify  the  criticism  that  our 
writer,  with  his  arithmetical  sfxciality,  is  ready  at  figures,  but 
wholly  inapt  at  all  the  facts  fnaii  which  tigurt*s  spring,  and  to 
which  figures  |)i»int.  ‘  He  puzzles  liis  head  with  numlx'rs  and 
dimensions,  and  overKx)ks  facts  which  lie  under  his  iiose.’  In 
many  asix'cts  of  the  Ixok  there  is  a  likeness  to  the  celebrated 
‘Life  of  Jesus  ’  by  Strauss.  As  Strauss  sought  to  throw*  into  mytli 
all  circumsUuices  of  the  life  of  Christ,  so  Colenso  has  sought  to 
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thn'>w  into  myth  the  history  of  Ismel  Ix  fon.'  his  roHiiing  miiul 
it  tU'os  all  Koome  ‘  a  cumiiugly-deviseil  fahle,’  the  fuhrieatiou 
of  a  later  a^.  After  allowing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  bishop  the 
utmost  latitude,  still  the  mind  remains  where  it  was,  impressed 
with  the  marvellous  mystery  and  story  i>f  these  jK\>ple.  uidike 
anv  other  in  the  whole  range  of  ore  fane  historv,  aiul  well 
deuomuiateil  sitored.  This  is  one  v>f  the  things  whieh  c‘annot  K> 
shaken,  the  story  of  the  family.  Take  what  exeeptiou  >ve  mav 
to  the  complication  of  the  numlx'rs,  tliere  are  thoughts  whicli 
transcend  all  such  considerations ;  all  is  i\>nstructed  with  refer- 
enct'  t<'  the  family;  the  ceremonial  law  was  to  each  memUa*  a 
constant  memorial ;  a  lHH>k,  si>me  page  i>f  which  was  ever  Ivfore 
the  eye ;  and  we  think  witli  Professor  Blunt,  that  the  onei\>us 
and  binding  character  of  the  law  clearly  exhibits  the  miraculous 
estimation  in  which  it  was  iield.  Howt*ver  it  may  impress  or 
aft'ect  our  minds,  it  met  the  Jew  by  its  justiiv  and  its  Uaievo- 
lence  ;  at  every  step  it  met  them,  with  sonu‘  restraint  or  other  at 
everv  turn. 


*  AVould  they  plough  r — Then  it  must  iu>t  he  with  i\n  o\  aiul  an 
ass  (Dent.  xxii.  10).  Would  they  sow? — Then  must  not  the  setal 
be  mixed  (^l)eut.  xxii.  0).  Would  they  reap? — riien  must  they  not 
reap  clean  tbev.  xix.  0).  Would  they  make  breail: — 'fhen  must 
they  set  apart  dough  enough  for  the  consecrated  loaf  (Num.  xv.  20). 

Did  thev  tiud  a  bird’s- nest  r — Then  must  thev  let  the  old  bird  tlv 

«  •  • 

away  (l)eut.  xxii.  0).  Did  they  hunt: — Then  thev  must  shed  the 
blood  of  their  game,  and  cover  it  with  dust  (Lev.  xvii.  Id)-  Did 
they  plant  a  fruit-tree  *f — For  thrt*e  years  was  the  fruit  to  be 
uncircumcised  (Lev.  xix.  23).  Did  they  shave  their  beards? — 'fhey 
wen*  not*to  cut  the  corners  (Lev.  xix.  27).  Bid  they  weave  a  gar¬ 
ment  r — Then  must  it  be  only  with  threads  prescribed  (I^ev.  xix.  10). 
Did  thev  build  a  house  ? — They  must  put  rails  and  battlements  on 
the  roof  (^Deut.  xxii.  S).  Did  they  buy  an  estate? — At  the  year  of 
Jubilee  back  it  must  go  to  its  owner  (Lev.  \\v.  13).  This  la^t  was 
in  itself  and  alone  a  provision  which  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  have  sensibly 
affected  the  character  of  the  pei'ple  ;  every  transfer  (»f  land  through¬ 
out  the  countrv  having  to  be  rt'gulated  in  its  price  according  to  the 
remoteness  or  proximitv  of  the  year  of  release;  and  the  desire  ot 
accumulating  a  species  of  property  usu:illy  cv>nsidereil  the  must 
inviting  of  any,  counteracted  and  thwarted  at  every  turn.  All  these 
(and  how  manv  more  of  the  siune  kind  might  be  nauieil  I)  are  enact¬ 
ments  which  it  must  have  retjuired  extniordinary  intluence  in  the 
Lawgiver  to  enjoin,  and  extraordinary  reverence  for  his  powei*s  to 
perpetuate.* 

The  Poor  Laws  of  the  Hebn^w’s  all  [K»int  the  siine  way,  but 
sptvially  all  point  to  them  as  a  peculiar  people.  Most  mys- 
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tt*ii(msiy  the  iilea  of  the  covenant  runs  through  the  whole  of 
tliese  ancient  hooks.  Clod  keeps  calling  through  the  night  of 
that  distiint  time  ;  through  all  those  mysterious  people,  those 
wonderful  hiogra})hies,  those  imperfect  divinely  used  and 
divinely  led  men,  the  Ahnims,  the  Isaacs,  the  Jacobs,  and  Jo- 
so|»hs  ;  how  clear  their  history,  how  sharp,  how  distinct.  This 
wo  take  to  be  one  of  the  strong  crags  of  the  book,  its  unity  of 
intention,  its  one  history,  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and  the 
race.  Dr.  Colenso  is  very  com])limentary  to  the  pages  of  Hin- 
do(usm  ;  those  pages  need  all  the  compliments  he  can  honestly 
give.  Why,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  through  many  agc‘S,  and 
amongmany  ])eoples,  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  : 
cmr  Lord  told  us  as  much  in  his  teaching.  Paul  pnached  this 
doctrine  on  Mars*  Hill,  and  argued  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  but  the  thing  which  cannot  be  shaken  is,  that  in  those 
pages  is  preserve<l  tlie  narrative  of  the  highest  history,  and  at 
th(‘  same  time  the  ideal  of  the  human  family. 

One  of  the  supposed  imjuvgnable  fortresses  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  of  Mosaic  Institutions  has  been,  that  in  it  we  have  the  most 
sublinu'  and  only  satisfactory  j)ortrait  of  God  ;  no  idolatry  dis- 
figiires  iiere,  hiae  is  no  Shamanism,  no  Fetishism,  no  image  of 
CohI  ;  on  th(‘  contrarv,  there  is  no  Boodism,  no  Pantheistic  ab- 
strai  tion,  it  is  all  ])ersonality,  and  it  is  all  infinity  ;  it  is  true 
that  God  is  reveah‘d  to  us  rather  as  Power  than  Wisdom,  and 
heri‘  is  ind(‘i‘d  a  J)ivine  coincidence.  The  Wisdom  is  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  later  day,  Cdirist  was  the  wisdom,  not  less  than 
the  power  of  God;  the  ancient  revelation  is  the  revelation  of 
Will,  absoluti*  will.  God,  long-suffering,  merciful,  gracious, 
pardoning  ini(|uity,  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty,  and  that 
which  sha(h)ws  with  an  awful  gloom  his  character,  but  which  in 
sona‘  way  we  do  ])erceive  fearfully  marking  all  the  dispensations 
of  his  providenci*  thi*n  and  now,  ‘  visiting  the  inicpiity  of  the 
fatluus  u])on  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion.’  It  has  luvn  usually  thought  that  it  is  biwond  humanity 
to  have  conveyed  such  a  ])ortrait  of  God  as  is  conveyed  here. 
(okI  is,  and  God  communicates  his  will  to  men  ;  but  how  dif¬ 
ferent  to  theae  lineaments  the  book  we  have  thought  is  of  GchI, 
ami  in  the  delineation  of  the  way  in  which  God  will  be  known 
and  s(‘en.  God,  God,  God  everywhere  unfolding  himself  and 
seeking  to  win  attention.  This  is  one  of  those  things  we  have 
thought  could  not  be  .shaken.  Neither,  indeed,  does  our  writer 
refer  to  it  much.  In  this  book  we  have  the  more  .solemn,  and 
vivid,  and  .sufiicient  ]>icture  of  God.  He  doe.s,  however,  attempt 
to  shade  tlu*  portrait  with  the  .story  of  the  slaughter  of  Midian. 
Some  of  those  old  narratives  seem  to  tavour  slaverv.  ‘  How,’ 
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says  lie  *  is  it  possible  to  quote  the  Bible  as  iu  any  way  con¬ 
demning  slavery,  when  we  read  here  of  Jehovah’s  tribute  of 
slaves,  thirty-two  persons?’  It  is  the  stern  and  terrible  his¬ 
tory  of  a  stern  and  terrible  time  ;  it  wiis  a  time  of  war,  and 
conquest,  and  of  enslavement  too  ;  but  surely  these  things  in  the 
light  of  what  the  world  was,  and  in  the  light  of  that  new  dis¬ 
pensation  which  has  taught  us  how  rightly  to  regard  these 
things,  cannot  Aveigh  very  heavily  with  us  ?  Again,  Ave  cannot 
but  Avonder  that  an  amazingly  preponderant  Aveight  on  the  other 
side  has  not  given  to  Dr.  C’olenso’s  pen  a  reverence  and  ])ru- 
dence  Avhich  it  Avholly  and  entirely  lacks,  llcwelation  gives  to 
us  views  of  God  most  wonderful,  views  Ave  cannot  transcend,  but 
God  has  shown  us  constantly  that  he  conditions  himself  in  his 
dealings  Avith  his  creatures  by  condescending  to  their  lu'cessities, 
and  to  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge  and  their  cha¬ 
racters. 


One  of  the  things  a]>parently  ch'arly  ])ercc‘iv(‘d  by  Dr. 
Colenso,  and  Ave  have  already  rcderred  to  it,  is,  that  tin?  wri¬ 
tings  of  Moses  and  the  word  and  the  work  of  Christ  sink  and 
fall  together.  We  have  already  referred  to  tin*  Avord  of  our 
Lord,  ‘  If  ye  believe  not  Moses,  neither  Avill  ye  believe  me;’  it 
seems  so  :  but  the  New  Testament  is  adoor  whi(*h  hinges  on  the 
Old,  and  especially  on  the  books  of  Moses.  ’Fhe  law  was  a  school¬ 
master  to  bring  to  Christ.  ’The  whole  of  the  Kpistle  to  tlu*  H(‘br(‘ws 
is  constructed  as  an  argunumt  to  illustrab'  to  the  »lews  of  that 
day  how  all  the  ancient  ritualism  nu‘ets,  melts,  and  dissolves  iu 
Christ.  The  undesigned  coinci(h‘nc(‘s  of  the*  Kpisth*  to  tln^ 
HebreAVS — coincidences  which  look  dt‘i‘p(‘r  than  the^  analogy  sug¬ 
gested — are  amazing.  This  Ave  take  to  be  one  of  the  things 
which  cannot  Iu*.  shaken  ;  and  we  have  tin*  (‘vi<lence  of  it  in  tlu* 
writer  of  this  book,  who  declares  his  intention  to  advance,  to  go 
n,  if  he  shall  S(*e  it  necessary,  to  use  the  same  dissection  of  the 
New  Testament  he  has  so  irreverently  used  Avith  tin*  Old. 
He  says,  Vl  tremble’  (he  Avell  may)  ‘at  the  residt  of  my 
in([uiries ;  rather  I  should  <Io  so,  were  it  not  that  I  bcliev'o 
firmly  in  a  God  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  love*,  who  both  is, 
and  is  a  reAvarder  of  them  that  diligently  se(*k  him.  Should  all 
else  giA^e  way  beneath  me,  I  feel  that  his  (jvcrlasting  arms  are 
still  under  me.  I  am  sure  that  the  solid  ground  is  there,  on 
Avhicli  my  feet  can  rest,  in  the  knowledge*  of  Him  “in  whom  \ 
live,  and  move,  and  have  my  being,”  who  is  my  “  faithful  ( Vea- 
tor,”  my  “  almighty  and  most  mercitui  f  ather.'”  It  is  imp<>s- 
sible  to  read  such  Avords  fus  these  Avithout  a  deep  f(‘eling  of 
atiectionate  interest,  lait  the  princi])le  <d'  them  we  hold  to  b<^ 
most  fallacious.  No  !  let  the  revelation  of  God’s  mind  and  will  go, 
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and  we  inaintt'iin  that  then  all  is  ^^one.  Nothing  but  a  descent 
into  the  night,  deep  niglit.  It  is  hopeless  despondency  and 
des]>air,  and  there  is  a  tone  in  the  })ri‘ceding  words  which  pro¬ 
claims  that  it  is  so  with  this  unhappy  bishop.  What  has  that 
g(‘neral  and  inobjective  belief  availed  for  either  individuals  or 
tile  world?  ‘God  hath  forgotten  me’  is  a  poor  foundation  for 
contidence,  and  the  only  ground  for  believing  ourselves  unibr- 
gotten  of  God  is,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these  old 
lnH)ks,  especially  their  distinctive  pointing  to  Christ,  and 
Christ’s  tlistinctive  ])ointing  to  them  as  the  illustrations  and 
pro])hecies  of  his  divine  mission. 

The  following  e.xtract  is  lengthy,  but  by  the  side  of  such 
thoughts,  or  rather  thoughtlessness,  as  abound  in  Dr.  Colenso’s 
1‘iSsay,  it  may  be  read  with  profit : — 


‘  1  have  travelled  through  tlie  writings  of  ]\roscs,  beginning 

i’roia  the  history  of  Abraham,  when  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  ending  with  a  transaction  which  happened  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  that  land,  when  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  now  numerous 


as  the  stars  in  heaven,  were  about  to  enter  and  take  possession.  I 
have  found,  in  the  progress  of  this  chequered  series  of  events,  the 
marks  of  truth  never  deserting  us — 1  have  found  (to  recapitulate  as 
brii'ily  as  ])ossible)  conaiittency  without  desiyn  in  the  many  hints  of  a 
Patriarcliial  Church  incidentally  scattered  through  the  Book  of  Genesis 
taken  as  a  whole — I  have  found  it  in  particular  instances  ;  in  the 


impassioned  terms  wherein  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  intercedes  for 
a  devoted  citv,  of  which  his  brother  s  son  was  an  inhabitant — in  the 
circumstance  of  his  own  son  receiving  in  marriage  the  yrand-dauyhter 
of  his  brother,  a  singular  eonlirmation  that  he  was  the  child  of  his 


parent's  (dd  aije,  the  miraculous  offspring  of  a  sterile  bed — I  have 
found  it  in  the  several  oblique  intimations  of  the  imbecility  and 
iusiguilicauce  of  Bethuel — in  the  concurrence  of  Isaac's  meditation 


in  the  field,  with  the  fact  of  his  mother’s  recent  death — and  in  the 


desire  of  tliat  Patriarch  on  n  subsequent  occasion  to  impart  the 
blessing,  as  conqiareil  with  what  seem  to  be  symptoms  of  a  present 
aiul  serious  sichness — 1  have  found  it  in  the  singular  command  of 


Jacob  to  his  followers,  to  put  away  their  idols,  as  compared  with  tlie 
sacking  of  an  idolatrous  ciiy^  and  the  capture  of  its  idolatrous  in¬ 
habitants  shortly  before — 1  have  found  it  in  the  identity  of  the 
character  of  Jacob,  a  character  offered  to  us  in  many  aspects  and  at 
many  liistant  intervals,  but  still  ever  tlie  same — 1  have  found  it  in 
the  tadiny  of  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  as  compared 
with  the  mode  of  sepulture  amongst  the  Egyptians — in  the  allusions 
to  the  ('orn  crop  of  Egypt,  thrown  out  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  so  inadvertently  in  all,  as  compared  one  with  another — 1  have 
found  it  in  the  proportion  of  that  crop  pennanently  assigned  to 
Pharaoh,  as  compnreil  with  that  which  was  taken  up  by  Joseph  for 
the  famine  ;  and  in  the  very  natural  manner  in  which  a  great  revolu- 
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tion  of  the  State  is  made  to  arise  out  of  a  temporary  emergency — I 
have  found  it  in  the  tenderness  with  which  the  property  of  the 
priests  was  treated,  as  compared  with  the  honour  in  whicdi  they  were 
neld  by  the  King,  and  the  alliance  which  had  been  formed  with  one 
of  their  families  by  the  minister  of  the  King — 1  have  found  it  in 
the  character  of  Joseph^  w'hich,  how'ever  and  wlienever  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  it,  is  still  one :  and  whether  it  be  gathered  from  his  own 
words  or  his  own  deeds,  from  the  language  (d’  his  father  or  from 
the  language  of  his  brethren,  is  still  UTiiform  throughout — I  have 
found  it  in  the  marriage  of  Amram,  the  grandson  of  Levi,  w’ith 
Jochebed  his  daughter — I  have  found  it  in  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  as  compared  with  the  remarkable  law  which  follows  touching 
the  use  of  wine ;  and  in  the  removal  of  their  corpses  by  the  sons  of 
Uzziel,  as  compared  with  the  defilement  of  certain  in  the  camp  about 
the  same  time  by  the  dead  hodg  o^  a  man — 1  liave  found  it  in  the 
gushing  of  icater  from  the  rock  at  Kephidim,  as  compared  with  the 
attack  of  the  Amalekites  which  followed — in  the  state  of  the  crops 
in  Judea  at  the  Passover,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  crops 
in  Bggpt  at  the  plague  of  hail — in  the  proportion  of  oxen  and 
waggons  assigned  to  the  several  families  of  the  liCvites,  as  compared 
with  tlie  ditferent  services  they  had  respectively  to  discharge — I 
have  found  it  in  the  order  of  march  observed  in  one  particular  case, 
w  hen  the  Israelites  broke  up  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  compared  with  the 
general  directions  given  in  other  ])laces  for  pitching  the  tents  and 
sounding  the  alarms — I  have  found  it  in  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the 
grouping  of  the  conspirators  against  Closes  and  Aar*)n,  as  compared 
with  their  relative  situations  in  the  camp — consisting,  as  they  do,  of 
such  a  family  of  the  Levites  and  such  a  tribe  of  the  Israelites  as  dw'elt 
on  the  same  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  therefore  had  especial  facilities 
for  clandestine  intercourse — I  have  I’ouud  it  in  an  inference  from  the 
direct  narrative,  that  the  families  of  the  conspirators  did  not  perish 
alike,  as  compared  with  a  subse(pient  most  casual  assertion,  that 
though  the  households  of  Dathan  and  A  biram  were  d(‘stroyed,  the 
children  of  Korah  died  not — I  have  found  it  in  the  desire  expn'ssed 
conjointly  by  the  trihe  of  lleuben  and  the  tril)e  of  Gad  to  have  lands 
allotted  them  together  on  the  east  side  of  .Iordan,  as  compared  wdth 
their  contiguous  position  in  the  camp  during  their  long  and  trying 
march  through  the  wilderness — 1  have  ft)und  it  it  the  uniformity 
with  which  Moses  implies  a  free  conwiunication  to  have  subsisted 
amongst  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  East — in  the  unexpected 
discovery  of  Balaam  amongst  the  dead  of  the  JlidianiteSy  though  he 
had  departed  from  5Iuab,  apparently  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
as  compared  with  the  united  embassy  that  was  sent  to  invite  him — 

I  have  found  it  in  the  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon^  as  compared  with  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  /imri,  a  chief 
of  that  tribe,  the  only  individual  w  hom  Closes  thinks  it  necessary  to 
name,  and*tho  victim  by  which  the  plague  is  appeased — and  finally, 

1  have  found  it  in  the  prohibition  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  against 
multiplying  horses ^  as  compared  with  the  actual  abseuce  of  the.  horse 
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from  the  history  of  the  Israelites  on  so  many  occasions  when  we 
should  have  expected  to  meet  with  it.’* 

We  must  notice  that  of  which  Dr.  Colenso  takes  no  notice  ; 
the  first  thing  we  notice  is,  that  tlie  book  of  the  Penfufeuck  is 
pro^fhefical.  We  can  only  touch  two  prophecies  of  this  ancient 
book.  But  how'  w'ondeiful  they  are  !  That  promise  to  Abraham 
— ‘  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  Even 
so  said  our  Lord:  ‘Your  father  Abraham  r(‘joiced  to  see  my 
day;  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  And  is  it  not  so?  Blessed! 
The  tem])le  is  in  dust ;  the  tabernacle  scattered  to  the  winds  ; 
Jews  scattered  out.  Jesus  makes  tlie  families  of  the  eailh 
blessed. 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  God  })romised 
‘siilvation  should  be  of  the  Jews,' and  siilvation  is  of  the  Jews. 
Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  ])rophets  are  dead,  but  this  eannot 
be  movc‘il.  ‘  Prayer  is  made  to  him  continually  : '  ‘  He  comes 
down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass.' 

Another  of  the  marvellous  prophecies  is  that  of  that  old  man 
Koah  :  ‘  God  will  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem.'  Have  we  not  instances  of  this?  Where  is  the 


Semitic  race?  And  u'here  are  the  children  of  Japhethd,  Wi‘ 
have  taken  possession  of  his  blessings,  and  Japheth  is  where  the 
Jews  were,  England  where  Judea  was. 

We  are  (piite  aware  with  what  contempt  these  views  will 
bo  n'ceived  by  some  readers.  The  views  of  Dr.  Davidson  on 


the  l\‘ntat(‘uch  are  before*  us,  with  Colenso’s. 


work 


J)avidsont  is  a  book  worthy  of  every  ])atient  and  careful  study. 
He  (j rasps  the  .study  with  all  the  temacity,  and  more  than 
the  learning,  of  a  Warbuiion.  With  all  a  Warburton’s  insolence, 
too.  He  scouts,  and  .scatters,  and  scoffs  all  oj)inions  that 
demand  more  spirituality  and  my.sterv  than  his  own.  But 
lie  too  utterly  denie.s,  apparently,  everything  that  may  be 
reganled  as  objective  truth.  He  .says  : — 


‘  A  man  under  the  trammels  of  a  sect  in  which  religious  liberty  is 
but  a  name,  is  not  favourably  situated  for  the  task  of  thoroughly 
investigating  critical  or  theological  subjects.  Truth  in  its  integrity 
is  above  sects,  though  they  try  to  imj)rison  it,  each  within  its  own 
iiosheii;  nor  will  they  ever  do  it  fitting  homage  till  they  get  beyond 
the  childishness  of  their  little  peculiarities,  and  breathe  tlie  free  air 
of  God's  own  church.  liCt  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  personal  reli- 


•  ‘Undesigned  Coincidences  in  tlie  writings  both  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testament :  an  Argument  for  their  A'eracity.’  By  Bev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  late 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 

t  ‘  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  critical,  historical,  and  theo¬ 
logical;  containing  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  questions  belonging 
to  the  several  books.’  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 
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|i;ion  does  not  lie  in  tbe  reception  of  intellectual  propositions  or 
dogmas,  hut  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart  towards  God  and  man — in 
faith ^  hope^  and  charity.  It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  manifested 
in  a  life  of  practical  self-denial  and  benevolence,  which  human  creeds 
and  their  defenders  often  succeed  in  choking.  Strange  that  the  many 
having  yet  to  learn  tliat  fact  decry  the  men  whose  critical  studies  go 
beyond  or  against  their  dogmatical  prepossessions.  Putting  religion 
where  the  Jiible  does  not,  they  misunderstand  its  nature  and  caricature 
its  spirit,  by  fashioning  God  after  their  own  image,  and  expecting  that 
others  tvill  see  Him  as  they  do — a  Being  malignant  and  partial — the 
creature  of  a  corrupt  imagination! 

Views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Pentateuch  only  ‘serve  to  fill 
^ip  English  hooks.  Kurtz*s  are  so  far-fetched  that  nobody 
but  one  dcterinined  to  shut  his  eyes  would  transcribe  them.'  We 
will  present  our  readers  with  anotlier  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  choice 
characterizations : — 

‘Are  smatterers  in  irebr(,'w  the  persons  to  lament  over  such  men’s 
treatment  of  (jiiestions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as 
though  it  were  irreligious?  Is  it  a  heinous  heresy  to  be  out  of  the 
pale  of  what  is  called  evangelicalism  ?  Fortunate  indeed  it  is,  that 
they  are  out  of  the  pale  of  that  intolerable  evangelicalism  which 
thanks  God,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  who  went  up  to  the  temple 
to  pray.  As  long  as  the  stale  attempts  of  lleugstenberg  and  his 
school  to  uphold  the  ^Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole  IVntateuch  are 
dealt  out  in  small  doses  in  Great  Jlritain,  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  retarded,  and  a  barrier  set  up  against  the  tide  of  en¬ 
lightened  opinion,  which  must  soon  be  swept  away.  The  scholars  of 
Germany  may  well  wonder  at  the  traditional  inertia  of  English 
theologians  who  sleep  over  the  Bible,  and  cry  neology  when  new 
information  is  brought  to  their  ears ;  but  the  latter  must  shortly 
awake  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  open  their  minds  to  the  light  of 
truth.  Their  old  dogma  of  inspirational  infallibility  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  :  then  will  the  results  of  scientific  criticism  have  a  chance  of 
penetrating  their  understandings.  We  say  the  results,  because  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  unable  to  estimate  aright  certain  processes  in 
the  department  of  Hebrew  criticism  ;  or  to  separate  masters  from 
apprentices  in  Biblical  learning.  It  is  compassionately  thought,  that 
Germans  are  incapable  of  appreciating  evidence ;  but  the  (juestions 
we  speak  of  are  those  in  which  the  evidence  largely  involves  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  and  acute  perception  of  Hebrew  writing.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  poor  Germans, whose  accpiaintance 
with  the  Bible  records  is  immeasurably  beyond  that  of  this  nation, 
are  grossly  deficient  in  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  sympathising  in  the  pious  feelings  of  the  sacred  writers  ;  as 
if  ignorance  and  superstition  were  the  constituents  of  reverence.  .  .  . 
Declamation,  invective,  pietistic  horror,  orthodo.x  ])ity  for  the  infidel 
Germans,  answer  no  purpose  but  to  impose  on  the  vulgar :  and  as 
insertions  in  religious  works,  are  utterly  out  of  place.  “  Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  man’s  servant  ?  To  his  own  master  he 
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Btandeth  or  falleth.  Tea,  lie  shall  be  holden  up :  for  God  is  able  to 
make  him  stand.’*  Censorious  judging,  cowardly  insinuation,  un¬ 
charitable  suspicion,  stealing  others*  good  name  and  character,  con¬ 
stitute  the  religion  of  many.  Happy  will  it  be  for  them,  if  it  takes 
them  to  heaven  sooner  than  the  sceptics  they  hate.’ 

Dr.  Davidson  may  have  suffered  from  the  cruelty  of  some 
men,  hut  in  words  like  these  he  publishes  the  justification 
of  their  verdicts.  We  have  (piotcd  the  passages  above  from 
many  such,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  we  think  less  of 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Davidson,  since  he  can  so  easily  hand  over  to 
superstition  and  ignorance  men  whose  conclusions  and  faith 
lead  them  to  results  different  to  his  own.  Still  the  work  of  Dr. 
Davidson  only  suffers  by  these  manifestations  of  temper.  It  is 
far  nearer  to  the  ordinary  views  of  tlie  church  of  the  last 
three  thousand  years  than  J)r.  Colenso’s  volume.  It  is  ])atient, 
able,  very  scholarly,  and  simply  evidences  the  sheer  and  utter 
inability  of  the  author  to  deal  with  and  grasp  spiritual  truth 
synthetically.  He  knows  the  ])rinciples  of  jjhilosophic  criticism, 
but  secuns  to  be  unable  to  apply  them. 

Finally,  we  will  express  our  faith  that  in  attacks  like 
that  contained  in  this  volume,  then*  is  no  cause  to  fear. 
Some,  who  fasten  their  faith  blindly  to  authority,  have 
said,  See,  this  is  tin*  boasted  fr(‘edom  of  thought.  Cling 
to  traditiomdism,  and  you  will  be  free  from  these  ])anics. 
Wi‘11,  Romanists  and  Semi-Romanists  may  taunt  us  with 
the  result  of  departure*,  lait  we  do  not  desire  a  change. 
Men  may  die  as  n‘ally  from  the*  poison  of  a  stagnant  river 
as  from  the  storm  of  a  free^  wind.  We  do  not  elesire  the 
claiuping  irems  and  handcutfs  for  thought.  Wo  have  pretty 
copiously  ex])ressed  feelings  for  this  book  allied  to  indigna¬ 
tion  and  contem])t :  indignation  that  a  man  pledged  to  defend 
the  Christian  faith,  should  lend  his  hand  so  assiduouslv  to 
u])root  it ;  and  contempt  for  such  an  indulgence  upon  such 
a  subj(*ct  in  the  very  frivolities  of  criticism,  and  for  ignorance 
lagging  so  far  behind  the  reailing  of  the  age.  His  work 
reminds  us  of  a  man  who  goes  with  a  friend  to  climb  a 
mountain,  but  insists  on  measuring  it  before  he  climbs,  and 
so  misses  the  j)ros]>ect. 

He  luis  felt  the  tine  linen  of  the  old  priest’s  vestments  only  to 
iiupiire  how  much  was  this  a  yard.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is 
beheld  by  him,  not  an  object  of  veneration  and  awe,  but  a  thing 
to  be  taken  to  pieces.  He  reminds  us  of  a  man  who,  wishing 
to  be  exjH‘i1  in  anatomy,  must  net‘ds  dissect  bis  mother’s  body. 
The  bishop  tests  adulteration  by  sacramental  bread,  and  to  wash 
his  hands,  nothing  will  serve  him  for  a  ewer  but  a  church  chalice. 
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"TV /T  ALFRED  MAURY,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
IfJL  •  has  lately  published  an  interesting  psychological  study 
connected  with  the  mystericms  subjects  of  ‘  81ee])  and  Dreams.’* 
M.  !Maury  was  born  at  Meaiix  in  LSI  7.  His  father  was  a 
skilful  engineer  and  a  celebrated  mathematician  ;  but  the  son 
manifested  from  his  earliest  childhood  a  taste  for  archa'olog}'  and 
a  preference  for  the  ancient  languages.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
appointed  to  be  under-librarian  at  the  Bibliothetiue  Royale,  and 
in  18(10  he  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  to  the  sole  management  of 
this  important  esbddishment.  In  18L*1  M.  Maury  published  his 
first  work  on  the  ‘  Legends  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,’*f*  and  this  was 
spec'dily  followed  by  a  treatise  on  witchcraft,:!;  and  other  laborious 
and  interesting  essays.  In  1857  he  brought  out  a  ‘  History  of 
the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece, ’sjj  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
tirst  part  of  a  general  investigation  into  the  elaborate  polytheism 
of  the  ancients,  and  in  LSbO  he  pid)lished  his  account  of  ‘  Magic 
and  Magicians.’ll 

M.  Maury  is  no  careless  dilrffante  in  science.  He  is  an 
enthusiast  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  never  shrinks  from 
the  most  laborious  and  self-denying  work  to  accom])lish  his  ends. 
At  the  present  time  he  offers  himself,  as  Montaigne  would  say, 

‘  enfio.r'  to  his  readers,  and,  like  Jean  Jaccpies  Rousseau, 
dissects  his  mental  anatomy  for  the  benefit  of  the  ])ublic.  He 
does  not  ])rofess  any  })eculiar  theories  of  ])hiloso])hy,  but  endea¬ 
vours  to  follow  the  Baconian  principle  of  suspending  judgnnmt 
till  facts  have  been  fully  established  ;  and  meanwhile  he  records 
the  result  of  careful  observations  which  he  has  made  upon  the 
mental  state  of  himself  and  his  friends  in  that  p(‘culiar  condition 
wlum  their  intelligence  was,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘  en  dc.sltdhillej 
‘  ] fining  many  years,’  says  M.  Maury,  ‘  1  have  continued  the 
study  of  experimental  psychology  according  to  a  method  which 
is  open  to  every  one.  1  have  observed  myself,  sometimes  in  my 
bed  and  sometimes  in  my  arm-chair,  at  the  moment  when  I 
began  to  doze  ;  I  have  noted  exactl}^  what  ha])pened  to'  bo  my 
state  of  mind  before  1  was  overtaken  by  sleep,  and  J  have 

*  Lc  Soinmeil  et  Ivs  JReves.  Ulitdcs  P.s)jrh()h>git£U(‘s.  1802. 
t  Jt.f.sv//  sur  les  jyiensrs  dii  Moyen  Age.  Paris.  1813. 

7  I-f's  Fun  du  Moyen  dgc.  1855. 

^  Jlistoire  des  liefigions  de  la  Grice  Antique.  Tomea  i. — iii.  1857 — 180<). 

||  La  Magic  it  les  Magiciens.  18G<f. 
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s  ir.e  trioiiil  :o  ;'»w.ikc::  :v.c  sv.v^x  u.y  r*:  :u:tn  >V..  r:cr 
frv  ra  :ho  ::.>:ar*:  \vV.v:'.  1  iiiv.u  r.vwi 
wirVi  >:ar.,  :ho  luoiiu  rv  ^  :*  a  virxwin  nvm  nvV/.oV.  I 
Law  aLraplIy  i:a<  a' ways  rx'inaiui  A  trish'v 

:ini>ry:>>''-' i  i*.y»  *i.  :uy  ir.iiAi.  ...  I  i.ave  r.\\  rvii\i  L.'.  a  v.;>  - 
(•*««!<  !nv  dinVrt  n:  o(«xn*:u:  ns  on  -  L.^so  !;U':s :  anvi  tL.us  1  !.a\o 
ill  nw  ivK.vi;sir*n  a  roTvnon*  ot  a!’.  :L.o  vinw.ns  >v]\:oL.  i  L..'.vo 

m  A  A  « 

ai\am:  in  oi:^Vr\  n!  y^riivis  of  ray  li:o.  with  vvinoivioinvs  ana 
anaK^jii^  on  :lio  various  inaninrs  in  whioh  iL.t  v  \vot\' 

It  is  x-arox  '.y  neot'S^^xry  w  mark.  I'uaT  howow  r  K'ii  nv.dv'  and 
prao;io:\l  Thi<  uu  tIkxI  may  apivar  a:  Til’s:  si^l.t  to  Iv.  yoT  T'.o 
p'yoiii‘!'xnc;\!  ol*>t  rva:io:.s  which  ary.  inaoc  Ly  one  i\  rs\'‘!T  cn.  the 
jvr'*il:ariT:es  o!  hi<  nervous  stale  will  tu  '  otteu  Iv  a  sutr.cien.:  cuivic 
:*•  Ti*e  tVvvnTricities  of  hi  Lwi.  the  wh.imsu':;!  tneLii  vt  v 

if-ana!v<i>  winch  M.  Maurv  ira^  cfio^tm  to  aJon:  is  k'><  L.kolv 

•  «  4  • 

:<•  io*  valnahle  to  tiie  ry.\uior  a^  a  iu  lp  To  practical  ivs^urcii  fi\  tn 
the  nunuroiw  and  i  vidvtiT  idio'Viu'm-it  s  vf  the  writer. 

*  Ft  w  |x  rson<.‘  lu-  t  xplains.  ‘  tii\\\m  >  >  readily  vu*  so  frtxvc.cntiy 
n<  I  ti  *.  Wry  randy  dtvs  tlu*  i\  tnemliraiuv  of  what  I  liaNO 
tireamed  tsoatx'  me.  and  the  rtvolkvtion  remains  fresh  aiui  Ni\ivi 

k 

tkr  months.  ...  I  often  tie/e  iti  the  evenings,  ainl  vinriu^ 
>h  Tt  nionunts  .>f  ^leep  1  comnuiitv  dreams,  the  relatani  of 
wiiich  to  thotights  wliich  had  iprevionsly  twupiovl  mymiiui  I  am 
aide  at  tile  oinl  of  a  few  sevonds  to  verify,  'riien  tiie  smalust  tio- 
viation  in  my  tliet.and  the  slioiitest  change  in  my  ilaily  routine, 
givts  ri^e  in  my  ca.^e  to  din  ams.  or  Jt  luilluci 

o*mplotely  liidenait  from  those  of  my  every-day  life.  I  iia\c 
Thu.'  esmstantly  in  my  hand  tiie  tnea-'^ure  vU  efuvts  ptwlnccii  Ln 
<':in<t.'  wliicii  1  am  able  to  approciate.’  riiis  curious  expre^sivui. 

*  hypnagogue*  dt  rived  frun  two  (.ireek  woi\is.  vTroc  ‘ttul 
is  one  upon  which  M.  Maury  tvnstantly  insist^.  In 
plain  Knglish.  these  hallucinatit>ns  would  be  called  ’night-mare, 
and  gtKxl  old  hr.  Watt."  might  have  spoken  of  them  with 
supitune  wmtempt.  a<  ’  he  toM  me  his  dreams  talktxl  of  eating 
and  drinking.'  since  they  refer,  in  fact,  to  those  illusv>rv  impres- 
.Mi*ns  on  the  sen.<es  which  ."Omi*times  take  place  in  the  inter- 
nuHliate  ."tati‘ between  ."leeping  aiul  waking,  and  i^ften  assumethe 
torm<  of  strange  and  mon.<trous  images,  whicli  presxmt  them- 
selvt‘stothe  miiul  when  the  eves  are  closoil.  M.  Maury  regard.^ 
tlusie  illn.<orv  im}>res"ions  as  furnishing  us  with  the  ’  embrv- 
ogony’  of  the  dream.  He  thinks  that  their  Ci'nnectiiUi  with 
dr  oams.  .somnambuli."!!!.  and  .<v>me  states  of  insanity,  has  not  luvn 
suthciently  investigated. 

(hir  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  udlow  the  French  phvsiidogi>t 
in  his  various  hy|vytheses,  though  we  are  far  fn^m  umh'rvaluing 


the  itUiVr'uU'.vV  v'!  tliO  I'lu^:  \Nhiv'h  is  uu  stori^'ns  is  im\w 

jvrly  ;4i\  'r.\iv'ncr.\!  sphoiv  ‘hvunir.\  tlunii^hts  It  is  tho  sphotv 
ot'  tvT^vtiv'it.  ot*  v\n\tontpl:4tiv':\.  ot'  ;;\vo.  :u'»\i  v't'  tvNOU'iuv.  h  is 
NW'll  tho  vv*nsx'  x't*  x'Nonthin^  is  iu>:  sxvu  as  iv.uiilv  as  its 
x't^Vvt.  riivNSx'  xlxvp  Sv'lit\ivio>  and  *  n^^!\d  vvlK* 

*  Wh^rt'  hojivei'/.y.  ^vnsiv^*  v'v'utompUtu'u 

>v\'ulvi  Iv  Invkou  in.  \uv'u.  ;uui  ti\n  v'h.snn  di  stunwl,  it'  ot\vV  \  \w 
t'loiux'n:  ot'  imstow  woiv  tnkon  t'lvtn  us.  *  /  ^  /v:  isV.'  .v»\s 
Lun.'utiiu'.  *  'iV.sr  jm.s  f.'u^ut  <<t  'I'ho  >\m* 

^v^tlix'tiv'  world  oau  t'olloNx  tUi'  UvVt  tltunti^lt  :dl  tho  v'npviounts 
>vnndorin;:s  of  Ins  f.nu'v  \viti\  inoiv  onso  auvl  doli;:ht  tlun\  tl\o 
itUx'IUvtnnl  world  oan  fv'llv'>\  iho  philosophor  thnuti^lt  tho  iutri- 
onto  unnn  s  of  his  v'.nloul.stiv'us  .nud  tho  suhtlo  doinv'ustnniot\s  of 
hi>  ivnsH'u.  Many  mou  o:n\  hvl  Nsith  tl\o  |SH't.  hin  fo\N  oau 
nasv'u  with  tho  philosv'phor.  Yot  it\  |HVtrN  .n  l.-nvx'  .^hnu'  of  tho 
tu\>torious  is  to  Iv  found,  for  ti;o  ouiotious  whioli  it  strivos  t^* 
i\piv>s  oov  tlu'>o  whioh  tnutMX'tui  wouls.  .‘\U\i  tt>  tis^mvs  nud 
,'‘iiuilo>  aro  oftou  vacuo  and  iuiiotiniio. 

Tho  tuystx'rious  auxl  wouiiorful  "tato  of  >h\'p  pn'Sout>  attra^'- 
tions  aliko  to  tho  pi\ysioloci>t.  to  tho  pin  ."ioi.atx.  to  tho  ps\oho 
locist.  tv'  tho  pvvt.  auvl  to  tho  >va'r.  Thi'  v|\u"'t'.v'u>  .as  U'  ti\v' 
uaturo  v'f  sloop,  aiul  thv'  ohancx's  whioh  tako  plav  v'  in  tho  auiut.al 
>ystoui  dmiuc  its  oxistouv'o.  ha\o  pu;;lovl  thv'  ioaruovi  v'f  ;*!1  aox's. 
auvi  still,  tv'  a  uii'a.''Uiv.  rxau.aiu  uu''v'l\ val.  Soiuo  h.avv'  >uppv'>«'vi 
slv'op  tv'  hi'  tuoivly  a  .suvwssiv'u  of  '  tw iukliuo;  v'f  v'hll\io!\  ‘-  a 
|vriv'vl  v'f  uuvvitsoiv'usuv'ss.  auvl  thv'  ih'nuans  l\a\v'  sinIv'vI  it  tlu' 
tw  in-l'i\'thor  v'f  vh'ath.  Othor  lUv'tai'hN  .siv'i.an>  .a>>uuiv'  that 
virv'ain>  aiv  tho  ix'sult  v'f  viisv'ixiv'ix'vi  lu'alth  :  whiKt.  acaiu.  in  thv' 
v'piuiv'u  v'f  v'thv'rs  tlu'  ivsi  v'f  thv'  tiist  .\vi.aiu  must  l»,a\v'  wrappvsl 
tho  Sv'ul  as  Wv'll  a.s  tlu'  I'v'vlv  tu  its  >"v'v'uhkv'  UUv*v'U>v'loU>Uv'>S, 

'Takino  thv'  lattor  viv'w  of  thv'  suhjv'ot.  it  wv'uKl  srcan  th.at  vli\';nu- 
fulslumhv'r  nnist  fv'lK'w  tho  vli>iurl'anva' v'f  hv'.'dthful  llfv' ;  au»l  tiu' 
frv'vpiout  v'vVurrv'UvX'  v'f  vhvams  m.'i\  hv'  a>v'rlhv'vl  tv'  thv'  uuvluv' 
oxv'itv'tuv'ut  v'f  thv'  hniiu.  Ihit.  v'U  thv'  v'tlu'r  iiauvl,  thv'U'  arv' 
hvjH'thv'Sv's  tv'  thv'otVv'v't  that  thv' unv'v»n>oiv'usuv\ss of  thv' hv'vU  vk'v's 
uv't  uv'vX'ssarilv  implv  thv'  unv'v'usv'lv'U''nv'.vs  v't  thv'  sv'ul  ;  that 
ilrv'amiuo  mav  hv'  a  uv'rmal  v'i'i\vlitiv'u  v't  thv'  .sN.^ti'm  *,  that  tho 
slv'v'piuc  auvl  wakiuc  v'xi>tv'Uv*v'''.  thv'uch  >v'paratv'vl  liv'Ui  v'av’h 
v'thv'r.  mav  ho  v'vjuallv  v'i'usoiv'U>  *.  auvl  that  uttv'r  viv'nii.auv'V  ot 
miuvl  i."  an  impossihilit v.  \Vv'  ha\v'  uv'ithv'r  tlmv'  uv'r  iuv'linat Iv'u 
tv'  wv'arv  v'ur  roavh'i's  with  tin"'!' vii^v'uvNiv'n>,  hut  may  rx'iuark.that 
aiUv'Uc'st  all  thv'  tlu'v'riv's  whiv'h  havv'  hv'v'u  v'Vv'kv'vi  tv*  av'v'v'uut  Iv'r 
thv' v'v'Uvlitiv'u  v'f  slv'v'p,  t  hv'sv'  haw'  v'htaiuv'vl  uu'st  wv'icht  witli  thv' 
thiukiuc  puhlio  whioh  rv'tv'r  it  to  v'.\hau>l iv'u  v't  thv'  M'U‘'v*rial 
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powers,  to  nervous  fiitigiie,  or  to  changes  in  the  ‘  cerehral  circu¬ 
lation.’  M.  Maury  attaches  great  importance  to  the  tlieorv  of 
congestion,  su})posing  that  tlie  nervous  energy  becomes  gradually 
enfeebled  during  the  waking  state,  and  the  circulation  slower 
and  slower,  whilst  the  sus])ension  of  attention  and  of  voluntary 
motion  may  follow  upon  the  congested  condition  of  the  vessels  of 
tlie  brain.  According  to  this  theory,  which  has  the  merit  of  a 
c'ertain  simplicity,  sleep  is  the  suspension  of  volition.  Thinking 
implies  an  action  of  the  will,  by  which  the  thoughts  are  steadily 
ke]>t  ii}  one  Hxed  point,  and  each  idea,  as  it  is  separately  ]>re- 
senttnl  to  the  mind,  is  com})ared  with  another  and  reasonetl  upon. 
In  .slumber  volition  is,  for  a  timt‘,  suspended,  and  the  thoughts 
being  contined  to  no  pivot,  and  deprived  of  all  guidance,  wander 
confu.sedly  ;  so  that  (as  M.  .Maury  c‘X presses  it)  the  ‘  understand¬ 
ing,  of  which  we  are  so  ])roud,  ])asses  in  an  instant  through 
alternations  of  power  and  feebleness,’  and  a  moment  of  sleep  or 
of  heaviness,  as  he  mournfully  declares,  may  reduce  us  to  the 
liumiliating  level  of  'the  s(|iialling  infant  or  the  doting  old  man.’ 

Memory,  as  he  allows,  often  t‘xerts  an  important  iiitlumici*  in 
our  dreams,  re]>roducing  the  thoughts  and  events  of  the  ]»reced- 
ing  day.  Also,  as  might  be  expected,  the  imagination  1k‘C(Hiu‘s 
all  powerful.  In  a  well-balanced  mind,  judgnieut  and  reason 
act  as  even  counterpoise's  to  imagination  and  fancy,  but  during 
tlu‘  pc'iiod  of  slec])  the  ballast  is  thrown  overboard,  the  eepiili- 
brium  is  no  longer  maintained,  and  falsehood  paints  a  scries  of 
pictures  which  have  all  the  semblance*  of  truth.  Distance  and 
time*  an*  annihilate'd,  the  di'ad  are  revivified,  youth  and  lu'alth 
are  re*.stored,  and  the  loftiest  ambition  is  at  e)nce  attaine*d. 
De-scan 's  founded  one  of  his  me)st  important  theories  on  the.se 
fae-ts.  'fhe  falsity  in  elreams,  he  declared,  lay  in  their  depe'nel- 
enev  on  the*  imagination,  or  on  the  vivid  rec(>lle'ction  of  sensible 
things.  From  this  he  aigaied  that  our  Avaking  impressie)ns 
are  sometinu's  false  in  a  like  manner,  as  when  a  man  suffering 
from  the*  jaundie*e  se*e*s  everything  ye'llow,  or  when  we  su|)pose* 
the*  .stars  to  be  small  be*causo  of  their  distance*.  ‘  Ob.serve,  then,’ 
he  cemtinucel,  ‘tlmt  whethe-r  we*  wake*,  or  whether  we  sleep,  we 
shoidil  not  sutfer  ourselve*s  to  be*  ]K*rsuadeel,  except  by  the  evi¬ 
dence*  of  our  reason, /e)c  renson  does  not  feac/t  uh  iltat  all  v:e 
see  or  inovjine  Is  true' 

We  enie»y  in  dre-ams,  argiu*s  the*  modern  epicurean,  suhjer- 
iivelg,  bee*ause*  we*  believe*  we  enjoy;  and  truth  we)uld  not 
ine'reast*  a  plexisure  which  is  alreaely  positive.  '  I  may  not  he>pe,’ 
sings  tin*  my.stic, 

‘  From  outward  forms  to  win 
The  |>assion  or  the  lil’e  whose  fountains  arc  within.’ 


Kvlls  of  Doy-dreuming. 

Or  again,  seeking  for  tlie  ])leasure  (►f  imlolent  tMijoyinont,  lie 
exclaims, — 

‘  Let  U8  live  and  lie  reclined. 

On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind.’ 

It  was  in  st(‘nuT  truth  tliat  Cicero  taught  us,  all  dreams  were 
but  another  death,  as  compHred  with  activity.  Our  souls  are 
too  apt  to  dream  when  our  hands  should  1h‘  working  with  their 
might.  Aliy  man  who  is  can‘h‘ss  of  sidf-goveruuait,  and,  with¬ 
out  troubling  himself  to  exert  his  judgment,  allows  his  thoughts 
to  flit  through  his  mind  without  comiection,  in  motley  <lisorder, 
becomes  a  day-dreamer.  His  condition  diders  very  little  from 
tliat  of  actual  sleep-dreaming. 

In  ancient  times,  the  speculative  thinker,  who  (h‘spised  his 
physical  natuns  whilst  his  spirit  revelled  amongst  fancies  and 
ideid  theories,  reipiired  at  last  to  be  convinced  tliat  th(‘S(*  w(‘re 
unrealities.  He  (*ame  to  take  his  dreams  for  truth,  and  to  be 
doubtful  as  to  which  wcav  the  real  and  which  th(‘  idc'al.  Nor  is 
this  even  now  an  uncommon  case.  Physical  and  nnaital  im|>r(‘s- 
sions  should  never  Ik*  accepted  as  conclusive*  without  V(‘ritication. 
The  judgnu‘nt  reepiires  to  be  educate'd  by  sob(‘r  (*xamination, 
and  probability  should  not  bi*  confoun<l(‘d  with  c(‘rtainty.  delink¬ 
ing  can  be  no  jiassivx*  condition  of  the  mind,  but  invoice's  se*riems 
responsibility.  Man  alone  (as  it  has  be*en  remarkeel)  is  e‘nelowe*el 
with  self-conscieiusness,  that  he*  slmulel  attain  to  self-knowle*el 
By  the  jireicess  eif  reHectiein  we*  bring  enir  thenights  anel  foolings 
inte)  the  light  eif  ce)nsciousne*ss,  so  that  by  a  voluntary  act  we^ 
repreieluce  them  in  the  niinei,  and  be*e*ome*  aware  Iieiw  far  we  are* 
responsible  for  the'ir  existence*.  Nature*  abhors  a  vae*uum,  anel 
seieiner  eir  later  the*  empty  minel  beconie*s  a  plenum  full  e>f  mis¬ 
chief  anel  elisconte'iit.  The  minel  e*anne)t  lx*  l(*ft  open  like  a  she*(*t 
of  pape*r,  re*ady  for  the*  ree*e^ptie)n  eef  every  passing  inijnession 
and  every  new  thejory,  witheiut  ineairring  se*rie»us  injury.  Me*nt;il 
inelolence  is  not  eaily  a  ne*gative;  but  a  positive*  e‘vil,  anel  still 
weirse  is  the  eepiate*  eif  reiniantic  elre*aming  by  whie*h  we*  stupify 
anel  numb  eiur  taculties,  ea*  darken  the  light  eif  e*onse*ie*nce*  in  the* 
soul.  ‘  Unless,’  as  the*  poe*t  Daiiie*!  wreite,  ‘  above  himself  he  can 
ere:*ct  himself,  how  me*an  a  thing  is  man  !’ 

It  is  with  ])h*asure  that  we  draw  the  atte*ntion  eif  our  readers 
to  M.  I)elorme*’s  intellige*nt  anel  thoughtful  e*ssay  on  the*  ‘  Men  e»f 
the  He)ni(*rie*  Age*.’*  ddiis  book  se*arce*ly  te niches  upon  the*  sce*p- 
tical  arguments  as  to  the  truth  eif  the*  He»me*rie*  re*e!orels;  but 
admitting  the  reliability  eif  a  large  band  of  historic  witnesse*s,  as 
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well  as  the  ethical  and  intellectual  consistency  of  the  events 
which  the  poem  relates,  and  the  int(‘rnal  evi<lences  of  Homer's 
style,  it  ])nKH*eds  to  investii(ati‘  the  historical  information  which 
is  to  h(‘  ^ath(‘red  from  the  })0(‘m  at  lar^e.  Delorme  luus  been 
particularly  attracted  to  the  pecidiarities  in  the  characters  of  the 
several  lauoes,  while  he  prais(‘s  the  essential  unity  in  the  life- 
painting  of  each  of  the  actors  in  the  epic.  The  minuteness  and 
exactitude  with  which  the  smallest  details  are  recorded  in  these 
ancient  chronicles,  have  furnished  him  with  abundant  op]>ortuni- 
ties  for  conducting  his  explorations.  With  M.  Delorme  all  this 
has  been  a  labour  of  love.  His  interest  in  human  nature  has 
given  a  life  to  his  study  of  anthpiity.  Far  from  dismissing  the 
ideal  heroes  of  Homer  to  the  land  of  shadow  and  unreality,  as 
Mr.  (Jrote  might  have  done,  he  views  them  as  actual  tlesh  and 
blood,  ami  values  the  venerable  bard  not  only  as  a  melodious 
poet,  but  as  an  acute  and  accurate  observer  as  well  as  a  faithful 
hi.^torian. 

Once  animated  by  this  sympathy,  he  follows  Homer  with 
(‘nthusiasm  through  all  the  vagaries  of  ancient  mythology,  and 
digs  with  zeal  for  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  elaborate  myths  of 
the  (1  reeks. 

And  he  does  well.  Plato,  indeed,  puts  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  wisest  (d*  the  Greeks,  by  which,  in  his  dialogue  with 
Pluedrus,  Sokrates  excuses  himself  from  entering  into  the  mys- 
terii‘s  of  mythology,  arguing,  that  since  he  had  not  yet  fulfilled 
the  C(unmand  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  and  learnt  to  know  himself, 
it  was  ridiculous  for  him  to  trouble  himself  about  matters  which 
did  not  concern  him.  But,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  ])hilos()pher  might  have  been  turned  against  him¬ 
self,  and  it  might  lu*  .shown  that  tht‘  study  of  mythology  forms 
part  of  that  very  problem  which  Sokrates  was  so  anxious  to 
solve.  For  ‘in  ord(‘r  to  know^  iiodt  i.s,  we  ought  to  know 

what  man  //os  ///rn.'  It  is  not  only  by  per])et\ially  brooding  over 
tlu‘  wonders  of  our  own  existtuice,  or  by  (daboratc*  and  laborious 
st‘if-analysis  (as  this  venerable  my.stic  sup])osed),  that  W’e  are  to 
arrive  at  the  imp(U’tant  knowledge  we  desire,  but  by  looking 
upon  man  as  a  s(K*ial  being  and  a  .sympathetic  creature,  who 
may  be  best  examined  in  his  relation  with  others  of  his  kind  and 
in  thi‘  actions  of  his  daily  life. 

That  man  kmovs  mdhing  as  vc*t  of  the  studv  (d‘  history  who 
has  not  learnt  to  examine  it  on  the  ]>rinci])le  of  Niebuhr,  look¬ 
ing  into  his  own  heart  as  lu‘  reads  tlu‘  stiuies  of  tlu‘  past,  and 
interpreting  the  ancient  chronicles  by  his  own  experi(‘nc(*.  And 
ju.st  as  tlu‘  nature  <.>f  this  earth  was  never  understood  till  it  was 
considered  as  one  part  of  a  vast  planetary  system,  so  the  marvels 
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he(in‘rs  when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  connnciit  on  the  beauty 
of  the  llissus  and  its  surrounding  ilowers.  But  these  men  and 
their  forefatliers,  with  their  natural  love  for  beauty,  were  unable 
<‘ntirely  to  pass  over  the  ex(piisite  forms  of  nature,  and  hence 
they  invested  each  witli  ‘a  su])ernatural  ])ower.  The  dryads 
graced  the  woods,  the  river-gods  hauntt‘d  the  streams,  and  the 
liills  resounded  with  the  music  of  Apollo  or  the  voice  of  Pan. 
'i'his  cliihlish  deitication  of  matter  amongst  the  earliest  Greeks 
lijus  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  many  a  modern  critic.  ‘  II 
faudrait,*  exclaims  Ernest  Renan,  ‘une  ame  tout  enivrde  de 
poesie  pour  comprendre  le  ravissant  delire  (pie  riiomme  de  ces 
races  ressentit  d’abord  eii  face*  de  la  nature  et  luimeme.' 
According  to  this  thiHuy,  th(‘  ancients  looked  u])on  all  nature 
as  animated  and  sympathetic,  and — ^just  as  a  child  beckons 
smilingly  to  its  own  likeness  reflected  in  a  gdass,  or  beats  with 
impotent  fury  the  ground  on  which  it  falls — so  it  is  supposi'd 
that  tin*  first  men  invest(‘d  everything  with  their  own  attributes, 
because  experience  had  not  yet  gifl(‘d  them  with  the  ]>ower  ot’ 
discrimination.  The  myth,  as  it  has  been  observed,  hiul  no  n'al 
meaning,  (‘xce))t  for  that  anti(pKi  epoch  when  ignorant  men 
believed  themselv(‘S  to  1h‘  in  a  divine  world,  and  had  not  y(‘t 
learnt  to  distinguish  between  the  outward  and  the  inward. 
Hence  the  ginls  were  supi)os(‘d  to  inherit  the  same  infirmities 
and  vices  as  these  savag\‘  men.  In  the  Homeric  records  W(‘ 
find  th(‘se  piTsonages  slecjiing  and  eating,  now  animated  by  a 
warliki*  ardour,  and  now  (piarr(‘lling  in  ferocious  discord.  The 
political  constitutiini  of  Olympus  resmnbled  that  of  Greec(‘,  and 
the  habits  of  domestic  lib*  W(‘re  suj)])osed  to  tlu'  same.  Nor 
did  tlK‘Si*  immortals  shrink  from  th(‘  comnnaiest  duties.  The 
goddi'sses  laboured  at  their  balets,  and  fed  tlu'ir  h(H*ses  with  oats 
from  the  celestial  stabh‘s.  The  imm<»rtal  condition  was  far  from 
])r(aecting  th(‘se  singular  deiti(‘s  from  ]>hysical  sufiering.  Uranus 
is  mutilat(‘d,  Prometheus  writhes  in  agonies,  Vulcan  is  lanu'd  by  a 
fall,  and  M(‘rcurv  complains  to  Calypso  of  his  sulferings  from 
hunger.  So  litth‘  nunovtsl  were  tliese  imaginarv  beings  from 
ordinary  humanity,  that  many  of  the  men  who  wvre  (‘xtolled  in 
this  primitiv(‘  poetry  as  typ(‘s  of  wisdom  and  j>rudence,  had 
littl(‘  or  no  confidence'  in  the  power  of  divinity,  and  wen'  careful 
of  trusting  themselves  to  the  promises  of  the  gods,  whilst  this 
constant  suspicion  seenu'd  to  be  natural  and  (.‘xcusabh'  to  the 
pO(‘t,  and  was  no  proof  of  imj)iety  or  a  want  of  n'Vt'ix'iicc'. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  Such  infantiin' 
fancies  could  not  suffice'  for  the'  wants  of  a  nation  when  it 
e'mcrge'el  frenn  its  first  state'  of  savage  ignorace'.  The  unreasoning 
child  thinks  of  no  problem,  and  has  need  of  no  solution  ;  but 
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tlu'  man  wlio  is  waking  from  tlu‘  (lri‘ams  of  imaufinatioii  looks 
<il>ont  him  tor  tlio  explanation  of  what  ht‘  sees,  ^rinis  it  w'as 
that  when,  at  a  lati'r  |K‘rio(l,  the  (JiiH'k  woke  trom  his  simplieitv, 
wluai  his  mind  becaiia*  distraeted  hy  varii‘ty,  and  his  oross  ])an- 
*  theism  had  degenerated  into  the  worst  evils  «>f  polytht‘ism,  the 
retiniMl  intelleet  of  lari;i‘  masses  of  th(‘  p(*oph‘  was  revolt(‘d  hy 
the  ahsurdilies  of  tin*  nathmal  religion.  1'he  worship  of  the 
lu^autitnl,  and  tin*  undue  desire  for  pleasure,  W(*r(‘  then  suhstituti'd 
tor  any  si*areh  afti*r  a  tinal  Cause*,  and  with  that  lh)llowin*ss  of 
heart  and  i(*sth*ss  craving  for  change*  which  St.  Paul  so  we*!! 
uinlerstooel,  the  (Jre*e*ks  se)ught  curieaisly  fen*  strange*  riles,  e*n“ 
thron«*d  Isis  anel  Se'rapis  amongst  the*  Olympic  gods,  and  eai- 
eleavoureel  t«>  make*  a  monstrous  amalgamation  i>f  tin*  supeisti- 
tions  et'tin*  East  and  e)f  the  \Ve*st.  Thus  it  happeun'd  that  he'fne* 
Gre*ee'e  had  ce*ase*el  to  he*  the  ‘thinking  mind  and  the*  he'ating 
heart  ’  nt  the*  unive‘rse‘,  and  he*tor(*  ln*r  humiliating  dege*n(*rae*y 
had  ealled  forth  such  e*rie‘s  of  eh'spair  from  tin*  passionate‘-ln‘arte‘d 
J]yron,  sin*  had  e*e*ase*<l  to  e*oinpreln‘inl  tin*  nn‘aning  of  her  nwn 
idolatry.  To  tin*  last  e»f  the*  (iree*ks,  as  to  the*  me»deru  school- 
hoy,  the*  tables  of  Apolh>  aiid  of  Olaue*us  had  eH*ase‘d  to  hi*  any¬ 
thing  hut  tin*  vague‘st  riddle*s.  And  why  shouhl  we*  se‘e*k  to  dis- 
'e*over  ])rofound  ceMnhinatie)ns  in  tln*se*  fantastie*  cre*ations'^  As 
well  may  we  se*arch  for  the  p«>sitive  anel  si'rious  in  tin*  elreams  ot‘ 
an  infant. 

The  re*maining  e*hapte*rs  in  M.  De'lormo’s  e*ar(‘fully-wiitten 
little  W'e)rk  tre*at  e)f  the  various  heroic  ty))e‘s  of  Homeiic  cha- 
rae*te‘r,  of  tin*  peculiaritie'S  in  thedonn*stie  life*  e>f  the*se  ln*ro(*s,  of 
the*ir  moral  seiitinn*nt  ;ind  appre'ciation  of  the  hes-mtiful,  <»f  tln*ir 
impulsive*  ardour  and  revenge‘ful  jiassion,  an<l  of  their  triendshij) 
and  love  of  hospitality.  Mue*h  rese*are*h  ami  e*areful  elise*riinination 
have*  lu‘e‘n  e‘xpe‘nele*el  e»n  the*se*  suhje*cts,  whieii  may  prove*  as  inte'i- 
e*sting  te>  the*  ge*ne‘ral  stuele*nt  as  tee  the*  learne'el  e*ritic,  in  elavs 
whe'ii  numerous  translatie>ns  of  Jleenn'r  have)  re*nele're  (l  tin;  ])age*s 
e)f  the*  ancie'iit  ]KH*t  pe*ife*ctly  ace!e*ssihle‘  in  e‘ve‘ry  varie*ty  ot  form 
anel  style*,  even  to  the*  nn)st  inelitfe‘re*nt  re*aele*r. 

The*  inourntul  histeerv  of  He‘inrie*h  Ih'ine*  is  ree*alh*el  te)  e^ur 
miml  hy  the  puhlie'atieen  e>f  twee  volumes  e>t  the*  peM*t’s  h’tte’rs.*  'I  he; 
charae’te  r  ami  care*er  e)f  this  e*e‘h*hrate‘el  (h'rman  he'ar,  in  many 
respe'cts,  a  e*lose*  analogy  te>  the  histen  v  ot  Altre‘el  eh*  Musse*t — his 
talente*d  Fre'iich  <*e)nte‘mporary.  Heim*  was  e*le*ve‘n  ye*ars  the 
.senior  of  the*  two,  heing  horn  at  l)usse*lelenf,  in  I7h!>  ;  whilst  I)e* 
AIusse‘t  e*omme*nce*el  his  slneit  hut  tumultmms  e*\iste‘ne*e‘  in  the* 
year  Islo.  'lie*  same*  inthn*nce*s  e)pe*rate‘el  ujeon  the  youthful 
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,;,,,,,al  voutui.-an-l  'l'y \  much  more  favour- 
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pools,  inuler  thi‘  vuU‘  ot  t  i\k  \p,nt:u<nie,  they  m‘ve  to  be 

tho  iut(‘liiueT^t  (‘ohoes  o  ,  faculties  ^vhlch 

OOOO'O-'O  ,lu;.  .-M  •’1"'''  “'T,,;  ”  ',l;r,l  „,.il.ili.y.  1..  tl'o 

fatal  to  the  .  Vaiolu  of  utterance,  the  Frenchman, 

i.lace  of  imaoination  .m.  ,.„aventional  uniformity  ot  styh' 

Innler  the  ohl  system,  a.ul  l-hrases.  tnearness 

au.l  a  monotonous  connei  U  lueamno,  aml 

was  to  he  ;  \i  ,  as  useless:  The  ancients  were 

metai.hors  were  to  l.e  ,,,,.1  aetermmation  were 

t,.  he  rioo>'”>''>  h-  ,  stufiv.  I’amassus  was  to  he 

oce.le.l  to  oive  ’''7' .  ...p^aWl  efforts.  ‘Malheur,  sai.l 
scalofl  with  weary  h  .  \acilement.  Cest  line  mar-iue- 

,le  nusliocriti-  iVesiuit  classicality  couhl  not  hm.^ 

'I’his  uunatuml  i;'‘''‘'."*'  Y'  „  ti.eoloov,  and  Descartes  did 

continue,  t’alvm  )«'’*'*'  Y  .  j,.,  x\\o  Revolution  abolished  it  m 
•uvav  with  it  in  i.hilosoi.hj,  ,1,..  Hue  arts  under  tl.e  rule 

I,'.o. ,  Ti,.;  . . .  ,i,c  »-w,i  ..r  .[.o 

of  the  tirst  Naix'leon  w.i>  .  i-  t„  the  materialism  ot  the 

Romanticists  m  r  1  1  •ouartine  lament  over  the  ;j,ross 

imiHuial  system,  luttcrlv  du  -  j  aeplore  the  triumph  of 
of  the  ap-e,  and  ^  n;;,,;.,.!  to  eliminate  from  the 

those  .,l‘a„d  relieious  asiiiration. 

luintls  ot  tht‘  yoi\ic4  (t(isti*oveil.  hlhc  the  table  ot  the 

But  poetry  was  not  to  h.  •  reduced  to  ashes, 

plucnix,  the  art  was  to  die  .>ut  ^  ,  •  ,„1  impetuous 

hat  it  miiiht  rise  a,..m  ^  ,  .e  ofd  classicality  and 

youth.  MifUvay  in  the  ';'‘T''cl;t,eauhriand,  St.  Beiive.  and' 
the  new  innovations,  s  o<  ,  *,.,.fdn  the  eipiahle  and  hai- 

monious  rhythms  o  ]i.is  ^  their  style  and  versitication  , 

A'ictor  lluoo  weiv  more  '''''."‘f? .  old  rules  and  the 

t.iit  no  one  was  so  "*='1'^'''';:. ^  .;,„i  versatile  Alfred  de  Mu.s.set. 
fancied ‘unities,’  ^""^..‘“adv  a  voiitli  in  his  teens,  he 
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1 1  is  first  V()luiiu‘ of  ))<K‘trv,*  in  ho  rc‘0(H\lo(h  in  ^vil(l  and 

daring  lan<j^na^o,  tho  storinsof  a  sooptioal  and  ill-<;ovonu*d  yonth, 
Jind  tlio  inisorv  and  s(‘lf-aoousation  of  preoiH'ions  nianliood.  Tla' 
lil)C‘rty  ot  tliose  pooms  liad  d(‘g(‘noratod  into  the  wildest  liconet' ; 
and  the  recoil  from  the  t^iineness  and  nionotonv  of  past  tinu‘s 
was  to  ho  soon  in  false  sentinumtality  and  nnr(‘gnlat«‘d  extrava¬ 
gance.  Like  the  styl(‘  ot  his  friiMid  Ch'orge  Sand  (the  nnhaj)py 
jMadanu*  Diidevant,  wh(>s(‘  novels  must  he  avoided  for  tlu‘ir  dis¬ 
tempered  imagination  and  injnrions  haidencv),  tin*  writings  of 
De  ^Insset  were  characterized  by  a  richiu‘ss  of  colouring,  a 
s]>lendour  of  imagery,  and  an  ntter  disr(‘gard  of  mnch  that  was 
nohle  and  good.  The  yonthfnl  po(*t  had  already  exhansUul  the 
])h‘asnres  of  existence.  Ht‘  had  studied  as  a  ]>hysician,  and 
wearied  of  ])hilosophical  speculations;  he  liad  lal)our(‘d  as  a 
hanker,  and  sickeiK'd  of  tie*  mon(‘y  mark(‘t  ;  h(‘  had  prepar(‘d 
for  the  duties  of  an  ad\a)cat(‘,  and  had  turiu'd  with  disgust  from 
the  study  of  th(‘  law  ;  and  la*  Iiad  (‘nt(‘r(‘d  the  protession  of  an 
.artist,  and,  aft(‘r  painting  a  f(‘W  pictui'es,  had  thrown  asid(*  his 
tnaishes  in  a  tit  of  avi‘rsion  and  fatigia*. 

A  few  years  pass(‘d,  and  again  tla‘  po»‘t  pnhlished,  after  a  mon* 
hitter  expeii(*nc(‘  of  i*eality.  His  |MU‘ms  wiai*  mov  writhai  with 
a  fearful  intensity.  His  styh‘  was  inmical,  melancholy,  and 
teiidm*,  occasionally  hreaking  into  vivid  tlashes  »>f  tin*,  or  into 
•.(‘xpressicms  of  des]>air  so  <leej>  as  to  tc'rrify  his  more  indilferent 
countrymen.  His  ‘  Contessious  of  a  Child  of  the  Agt*/*f*  and 
his  ‘  New  Po(‘ins,’;|;  completed  his  c(‘lehrity.  ^Llu*  popularity  of 
He  Muss(‘t  was  a  lit(‘rarv  })henomenon  in  Tranci* ;  for  whilst  la* 
tram])led  und(*r  his  fe(*t  tin*  established  rnl(*s  of  art,  and  oiit- 
laged  the  ]uinciples  of  tin*  orthodox  nn'inheis  ot  the  Acad(‘my 
— whilst  he  was  scouted  hy  the  multitude,  and  sconu'd  hy  his 
feIlow-]KK‘ts — h(‘ was  gradually  accej>t(‘(l  hy  a  tew  judges,  and  his 
fame  gr(‘W  in  cons(*(|uence  ot  the  appr<‘<‘iation  of  tin*  minority. 

Jhit  the  celehritv  of  tin*  unfortunati*  pO(*t  did  not  add  mon* 
t(>  his  own  hapj)in(‘ss  than  t<>  the  heiietit  of  his  n‘ad(*rs.  In  tin* 
latter  years  of  his  lih*  he  manifest(*d  a  prec(»cious  disdain  for  all 
the  attractions  of  earth,  and  tin*  .soiuhn*  misanthropy  which  In; 
at!ecte<l  soon  began  to  cast  a  dark  shade  over  tin*  hright(;st 
efforts  of  his  genius.  Lik(*  Kdgar  P«m*  hi  similar  circumstances, 
he  attempted  in  vain  to  drive  away  thougdit  hy  <lrinking,  and  to 
find  c‘xcitenn‘nt  in  gambling  ;  hut  tin*  misi*ry  and  darkness  only 
•seemed  to  increase  around  liim.  In  the  year  LSott, alast  volunn* 
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of  his  poems  appeared  ^^  hicIl  hetrayed  tlie  premature  decay  of 
liis  W(‘akened  powers.  After  tliis  lie  dra<.,^i^ed  out  a  few  mon^ 
years  iu  teehleu(‘ss  and  sutteriu^,  lioth  of  body  and  mind,  and 
.>auk,  iu  1857,  of  ])remature  <»ld  at^e  and  a  woru-ont  coustitutiou, 
liavim;*  reach(‘d  the  seviaith  a^e  of  man  before  he  had  attained 
his  tiftietli  year.  Tlie  tragedy  of  such  a  life  cau  need  no  com¬ 
ment  from  tlie  pmi  of  the  hioorapher.  The  weariiu'ss  and  iii- 
<litfereuct‘  to  existence*  (worthy  of  a  Mephistopheles)  which 
haunted  the  luifortuuate  genius,  forms  the  lH‘st  commentary  on 
the  histmy  his  wasti'd  tah*nts.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  tin* 
Clitic  of  the  ‘  Camhridge  Essays,’  that  men  of  this  ini]>nlsive  and 
passionati*  stamp  should  Iu*  judged  with  tenderness  and  reverenci', 
and  hy  a  ditferc'iit  criterion  from  the  standard  of  ordinary  m(‘n. 
Thi*r(‘  can  he*  no  S])ectacle  nion*  awful  and  more  humiliating 
than  that  of  a  soul  in  ruins,  like  a  tenijile  which  was  once  fair 
and  nohle,  hut  now  li(*s  ‘  ove'i  thnuvn,  matt(*d  with  ivy,  weeds,  ami 
tangh‘d  hriors,  amongst  which  things  noisome  crawl  and  live.’ 
And  in  ]>roportion  to  the  promise*  of  nohility  and  intell(*ctual 
powi‘r,  se(*ms  to  Ik*  the*  gr(*atn(‘ss  of  the  fall.  Alfr(‘d  de  AIusse‘t, 
Edgar  Pen*,  lleinrieh  Von  Kh*ist,  and  Heinrich  Ht‘ine,  seem,  like 
eair  Iah*!  Byron,  to  havi*  Ik*!*!!  some  of  the  most  unhappy  men 
who  ever  existi*el,  notwithstanding  tln'ir  promise  of  hrilliant  iii- 
telh'Ct  and  tin*  literary  faun*  which  causi'd  tln‘ni  to  Ik*  tin*  ohjei*ts 
Mfcnvvte^  others.  Of  such  men  Pollok  might  have*  remarked 
as  ho  did  of  ]>oor  Byron  : — 

*  All  tlioughti*.  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane. 

All  creeds,  all  seasons,  time,  eternity. 

All  tliat  was  hateful,  and  all  that  was  most  dear, 

All  diat  was  hoped,  and  all  that  was  feared  by  man, — 

'J'liey  tossed  about  as  tempest-withered  things. 

Then  smiling  looked  upon  the  wreck  they  made.’ 

In  tin*  history  of  tin*  American  (Poc*),  this  derangenu*nt  was 
MUiiething  so  extraordinary,  thattln‘re  have  heen  those  who  have 
attempted  toacciunit  for  the  phenonu*non  hy  a  theory  of  the  ]>ossi- 
hility  of  diaholical  possession  still  i*xisting  in  modern  times.  But 
wo  neod  not  go  far  for  a  simple  (*x]>lanation  which  is  to  he  found 
in  themontal  history  of  such  characters.  Tln‘ir  ahnormal  genius, 
thoir  fn‘akish  and  mysterious  fanci(‘S  (as  it  has  heen  remark(*d), 
have  lu'en  ofton  as  much  tin*  rt'sult  of  distt‘mper  or  of  morhid 
disoasi*  as  of  ri*al  ability,  in  the  ease  of  Heinrich  Heine  there 
was  a  vt'in  of  hitter  sarcasm  and  of  ironical  ])leasantry  mingling 
with  his  conti‘m]>t  for  tin*  earnestness  of  otln‘rs  and  his  disn'gard 
for  religious  institutions.  The  history  of  his  early  youth  is  still  to 
a  measure  unknown.  In  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  wdiich  tin*  ])oct 
gives  in  a  letter  to  St.  Bene  ’raillandii*!*  (a  French  writer  of  some 
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iiii])ort;uicc,  ho  dosorihos  liimsolf  as  (»f  »lewish  oriii^in,  and  as 
ahjuriin^  the  anciont  roligion  of  Ids  fatluTs,  not  from  any  con¬ 
viction  of  tlio  truth  of  Prot(‘stantism,  luit  from  a  dislike  to  the 
ohlotjuv  whicli  was  attached  to  liis  nation.  His  tirst  work  of 
any  inij^ortance  was  entith'd  ‘  Sk(‘tch(‘s  of  "rravel/ *  and  was 
distinguished  hy  the  political  holdness  with  whicli  he  haranguerl 
the  ruhus  of  Germany  and  of  Kuropi*. 

His ‘Book  of  Songs, ’"f*  containing  th(‘  c(‘lehrat(‘d  ballads  of 
King  Olaf,’  the  ‘  Drumnuu-  Major,’  and  tlie  ‘Two  ( Jrmiadii'rs,’ 
estahlished  his  success  and  crowned  him  as  tlie  h(*ad  of  the'  rising 
school  called  ‘Young  (h‘rmany.’  This  school  was  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  hy  its  admiration  for  the  contemjiorary  liti'ratun*  of 
France,  hut  hy  its  imitation  of  tlu'  spirit  of  tin*  middle  ag(*s. 
Another  of  its  leaders  was  Theoilori'  .\lundt  (whosi‘  wife,  under 
the  iii>ni  (le  />hnne  of  ‘  Ijouisi*  Middhach,’  W(‘  hav(‘  alr(‘ady  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  popular  writer).  M.  Mundt  had  early  estahlished  a 
re])utation  as  a  jihilologist  and  philoso]»h(‘r  at  the  Fnivmsity  of 
Biu’lin  ;  hut  in  1(S35,  whcai  M.  \V.  Mengcd  (haiounci'd  the 
favourite  school,  of  which  Mundt  and  H(‘in(‘  wen*  tlu^  recognise^l 
leaders,  as  a  style  of  litiaature  ‘  piawertiMl  hy  Fnaicli  irreligion,aiMl 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  (‘V(*rv  social  and  holy  institution,’ 
the  ])liiloso])ht*r  thought  it  wisi*  to  travel  for  .si‘V(‘r;d  y(‘ars  to 
prot(‘ct  liimsi‘lf  from  pi'rsecution.  Woltgang  Meiizel  (who  must 
not  he  confounded  with  Ids  contmuporary  Gharles  Adolphus 
Mcmzel,  a  celehrati'd  arclwelogist  and  historian)  likewise 
pursued  Heine  with  his  invectives,  and  jirocured  for  hims(‘lf  tin* 
jocular  app^  ll.ation  of  ‘  Men/i‘l  le  mang(*ur  des  Francais.’  \Vhilt‘ 
this  state  of  things  contimuMl,  Ihdm*  als(>  took  refuge'  in  Frane*e, 
and  having,  in  conseepienci'  of  his  scornful  raill(*ry,  rend(*reel  his 
native  country  too  hot  to  hold  him,  he  continue'd  to  reside'  in  e‘x- 
patriatieni  till  the'  ])e‘rie>el  of  his  eh'ath. 

Like  Alfre'd  ele*  Musset  hee  was  ne>t  lenig-liveMl,  he'ing  ov'ertake'ii 
hy  a  teelieuis  paralysis  while'  ye't  in  the*  prime'  eef  lite*,  aiiel  dying 
at  the  age  of  tifty-six.  He*  maintains  his  teuie  eef  scen  nful  hante'r  tee 
the  last,  anel  the  re'aeler  turns  with  pain  freim  expre'ssions  like'  the* 
tbllowing,  which  elisfigure;  the'  page's  eef  his  ceerre'spoiielence* :  ‘  I 
am  as  sick  as  a  elog,  anel  tight  against  (Fath  like'  a  cat — e'ats, 
ve)U  kneiw,  have  ninei  live's.’  At  ane)th(‘r  time*  he  paraphra.se*s 
the  language  of  Hege*!,  anel  turns  it  into  the*  greesse'st  hlas- 
phemy,  telling  us  that  he*  is  ‘ Geiel-inspire'el,’ e>r  Idmselt  a  living 
eiivinitv',  anel  the‘re*fe>re  ‘a  law  unto  himse'lt.’  W  e  cannot  selee^t 
other  extrac'ts  of  this  nature,  hut  will  cemcluele  this  ne>tic<j  ot 
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H<‘ine  l»y  supplying-  <mr  readers  with  a  few-  of  the  titles  of 
his  works  written  in  thi‘  later  years  (d*  his  life: — a  volume  on 
‘The  State  of  France'  apj)oared  in  ltS.*hS;  another,  entitled 
‘The  Koinantic  School,'  a])p(‘an‘d  in  KS8() ;  and  these  were 
folhoved  hy  a  critical  notice  of  the  ‘Women  of  Shakspt*are,' 
Avhich  was  ]nd)lished  in  ISSl);  *  others,  such  as  his  edition  of 
‘  Xew  Poians  '-f  in  ISkt ;  and  of  ‘  Doctor  Faust  ’  ^  in  DSol,  only 
furnish  more  imdancholy  ju’oofs  of  the  ahuse  of  a  great  genius. 

We  cannot  he  too  thankful  to  those  noble  poets  who,  as 
Wordsworth  tidls  us, 

‘  On  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  ]>ur^  delight  by  heavenly  la^^s.' 

Imaginatimi  is  a  grand  thing  when  it  becomes  a  light  to 
glorify  tlu‘  C(mimon  tasks  and  usc'ful  duties  of  lift*,  and,  as 
Goedhe  advis(‘s,  we  cannot  do  Indtiu*  than  devote  sonu*  ])ortion 
of  every-day  life  to  meditating  on  a  beautiful  })oem,  or  a  noble 
work  of  art,  that  our  own  minds  may  be  (.‘imobled  by  tin*  con- 
t(‘mplation,  and  lest  tin*  nuigh  usages  and  crookcnl  ways  of  this 
world  should  harden  our  tiner  sensibilities. 

Hut  far  dirterent  is  it  in  a  cast*  whert*  these  powers  are  per¬ 
vert  etl,  and  wht‘re  the  rich  and  rare  gifts  t)f  mintl  anti  heart, 
which  ‘sympathize*  with,  anti  can  reproduce  all  that  is  found  in 
man,’  art*  turnt*d  to  the  worst  purposes. 

*  Can  such  poets  make  an  Eden 
Xo  winter  will  uiidoh 
Jlrowu  in  nnisic  this  earth’s  din, 

And  keep  their  own  wild  souls  within 
The  laws  of  their  own  harmony  ?  ’ 

Amt)ngst  the  later  wtuks  of  Wolfgang  Mt‘nzt‘l  we  may 
mention,  ‘A  Voyage  in  Italy,’  bSSo;  ‘Pictures  td’  ^Modern 
History,’  bs:b*l;  ‘Mythological  Ut*st*arches,'  ‘  Songs  of  tht* 

l\*(»]>le,’  1851  ;  and  a  ‘  Histt»ry  of  Kuropt*,’  1858.  ;J;  Tlie  writings 
t*f  M.  Tht*odore  Muntlt  ;tre  ttu)  vt)luminous  Jintl  elaboratt*  to  be 
<‘nunu‘ratetl  ht*rt*.  In  18it  he  brtuight  tuit  a  ‘  History  of  tht* 
Progr(*ss  t)f  Socit*ty;'  in  bS+o,  a  treatise  tm  ‘^Esthetics' ;  and 
tblhoving  these  came  ‘A  Histtuy  of  literature'  in  18  Hi,  anti  an 


*  Franzosisr/ic  Zustauilr :  Die  liomautische  Schule :  1S3<». 

Shakespeare* s  ^Ia(1eh(  ti  and  Frauen  :  ISMO. 
t  yeue  Gediehte :  iSli.  *  Faust:  1S51. 

^  Nelse  nach  Italien  :  1S35.  Tascheuhuch  der  Xeuesten  Gesehichte :  1S33. 
5  hde,  Mpfhtdo^isehe  Forsehu n(fen :  IS  1*2.  Die  Gesiinge  der  Volkcr  : 
1S51.  Gesehichte  Europas :  1853. 


Yui'nluviv n  von  tJnse. 

inqiiirv  into  tlie  '  Mvtholoirv  of  tlu* * * §  Anci(‘iits’  in  1S5I<.* 
M.  Muiult  lias  also  edited  tlu‘ ‘  Political  Writin^^s  of  Lather, f 
and  the  postlniiuous  eorrespondence  of  Kik'IhL 

Tlie  fiftli  and  sixth  volnnn‘s  <»f  the  ‘  Diarv  (A'  VarnhnixtMi  von 
Knse’i  liavolK'cn  seized  and  confiscat<‘d  hythe  Prussian  CJovern- 
ment  ;  tins  seven'  proeei'dini;-  hi'ini^  in  a  nu‘asnr(‘  justified  hy 
the  scornful  and  hittt'r  criticisms  on  jx'rsons  in  hii;h  places,  as 
well  as  th(‘  injurious  scandal  with  which  th(‘S(‘  pact's  arii 
disfigured.  Varnhagen  von  Ensi' was  horn  in  1  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mi'dicim^ 
and  the  natural  sciences,  till  his  vocation  was  otherwise*  dcciih'd 
hy  the  influence  of  Pichte,  and  the  brothers  Schlege*!.  In  ISO!) 
he  enterc'd  the  Austrian  army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
otHcer,  and  followed  Prince  Herthie'r  into  Paris  in  ISlO.  In 
iSlo  he  took  arms  in  tlu*  ranks  of  the  Pussian  armv;  (‘om- 
mencing  his  diplomatic  can*(*r  suhsi'ipu'ntly,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  p(‘ace,  when  he  accompanied  llardcmhcrg  to  tlu* 
C^ongress  of  Vienna.  In  I  SI!)  lu*  di'te'rmiiu'd  to  rc'side*  at 
Berlin,  occupying  from  that  tinu*  an  impentant  and  trustworthy 
position  uiuh'r  tlu*  Prussian  ( Jovcrnnu*nt.  M.  V.  von  Pnse 
lias  long  heeii  known  to  the  public  for  his  philo.sophicai  and 
critical,  though  sonu*what  lahouri'd  style  (►f  writing,  and  as 
the  friend  of  Ah'xander  von  Humboldt.  But  few  of  his  former 
elaborate  disipiisitions  have  bec'ii  received  with  half  the*  interest 
and  excitement  which  have  been  arousi'd  by  tlu*  publication  of 
his  posthumous  diary.  The  pres(‘nt  volunu's  comprise  tlie  jieriod 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  extending  from  May,  IStS,  to  I )(*c«*mb(*r, 

I  S  t!), and  abound  with  exciting  ane(*dotes  and  illustrations,  which 
jire  occasionally  too  pupiant  to  Ik*  agr(‘(*abl(*. 

Madame  Rachel  Antoinetti*,  tlu*  wife  of  Vainhagcn,  was  also 
celebratc'd  for  her  literary  tah*nt,  and  for  her  inllueniK*  ov«‘r  the 
actions  and  opinions  of  lu*r  husband,  who  publish(‘d  lu‘r  works, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  immortalize  h(*r  memory.  5:5 

Amongst  t  he  previous  works  of  M.  V.  von  Knsi*  wi*  may  nu*ntiou 
his  ^  Biographical  Ski'tches,'  containing  memoirs  and  jiersonal 
recollections  of  Pleurv,  Londorcet,  Scldcii'iinacher,  Schl(*g(*l, 
the  l)uchess  of  Orleans,  and  otlu'is,  and  his  ‘  llistori(\‘d  and 
Literary  Studies,'  which  apjK*ared  in  ls:h*k|| 

*  Gcschichfc  (lev  (wescllsi'hoj'lt  .*  licvini :  iHlt. 

Allqemeine  Liferafiir  Gcschichtc :  \SU\:  :l  vols.  Gottenovit  dcr  ersten 
VOlkev:  1S51. 

f  JjUthevs  P(tlitis('he  Schviften :  lirvtin  :  18 It. 

^  PuviihdQVH  von  JCnse's  'I'dtjchiichcv  (fit.s  semem (»  Hdp. 

§  Bachcl :  cin  liuvh  dcs  Amh  uJcenn  far:  isa:).  Goleviv  von  BUdnissen 
a  us  UiK'hcVs  rmqang  :  Leipsick  :  ISdll. 

II  BhKjvaphische  I)enkmaJ(‘ :  IS  1-3,  IsH).  Zuv  Gfsrhichtsvhrcibnngund 
TAtvvatuv'.  llambourg ;  1833. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 


have  before  us  a  number  of  books,  each  in  its  own  way 
f  ▼  very  excellent,  but  each  partaking  far  more  of  the  sermon 
element  than  can  at  all  conduce  to  pleasant,  or  even  to  very  profitable 
reading.  When  will  writers  learn  that  the  eminently  successful 
discourse  is  for  that  very  reason  not  at  all  likely  to  be  an  eminently 
readable  hook?  Foremost  among  those  forwarded  to  us  is  The 
Truth  in  Love.  Bt/  Jamea  Fritme.  (Ward  A:  Co.)  Very  allectionate 
:ind  very  thoughtful.  Next  we  havt‘  J^atriarchul  Shadows  of  Christ  and 
his  Church,  as  Ewhihitcd  in  Passages  drawn  from  the  llistonf  of  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren.  By  Octavius  Ulnshic,  D.D.  (Shaw  Co.)  This 
is,  as  the  reader  will  expect,  very  old  wine  in  a  new  bottle;  very  old 
wine,  and  very  innocent.  It  may  and  will  do  good  to  some  poor 
invalid  souls.  It  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  far  better  books.  (.>ur  (Companions  in  Glory  ;  or  Society  in 
Heaven  (Contemplated,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Jl.  Killcn,  H.A.  (Edinburgh, 
Andrew  Elliott),  is  a  most  beautifully  printed  book,  of  a  higlier 
aim  and  character.  We  have  read  many  of  the  suggestions,  rellec- 
tions,  and  especially  the  papers  on  the  Cherubim,  with  great  interest. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  with  the  author  that  from  which  we  dissent, 
but  he  has  without  any  doubt  produced,  of  its  order,  a  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  his  j)ublishers  a  very  elegant  volume.  (Airistian  Faith 
and  Practice,  by  James  IV.  Alexander,  B.l).,  New  York  (Edinburgh, 
Andrew  Elliot),  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  sermons — apt,  searching, 
and  suggestive.  Dr.  Alexander’s  writings  of  the  same  order  as  this 
volume  are  well  known,  and  will  insure  for  it  an  allectionate  and 
heartv  roeeption  from  thoughtful  readers  who  need  this  kind  of  fuel. 
We  do  not  admire  the  title  *  To  Be  or  Fot  to  Be  f  or,  Jlan's  Present 
and  Future  ('ondition  (Considered.  By  the  Author  of  The  'Triple 
Judyment.  (William  Freeman.)  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
author’s  argument  for  a  1‘uture  life;  but  his  arrangement  of  his 
argument  is  striking  and  elfective,  and  upon  an  order  of  mind  better 
eonceived  than  described,  we  can  conceive  this  book  to  have  a  very 
ustd’ul  iniluence.  The  writer  has  grouped  the  arguments  for  our  im- 
mort;dity  from  reason  and  Scripture  with  instructive  skilfulness. 
l\  innowed  drain;  or.  Selections  from  the  Addresses  of  the  Bev.  J. 
JJenh  am  Smith.  (S.  W.  Partridge,  Ihiternoster  Row.)  Yes  !  amidst 
many  things  we  should  discuss  before  receiving,  and  some  from  the 
expression  of  which  we  should  dissent,  there  is  much  that  will  make 
this  a  valuable  help  to  the  anxious  iiupiirer  after  salvation.  It  might 
be  yet  more  winnowed,  but  it  surely  must  be  useful. 


iSlioH  Xo(lV€K 


J^ItOTlI£R  HELP:  The  Heroism  of  Humanity^  anJ  Benevolence 
in  Every  Age.  (Dartou  llodge,  llolborii  Hill.)  This  is  a 
volume  upon  a  truittiil  theme,  a  comprehensive  selection  of  illustra¬ 
tive  anecdotes  aud  instances,  designed  to  illustrate  the  text,  the 
title  of  the  volume.  ]Most  of  the  sketches  are  iudei‘d  known  to 
everybody,  but  they  are  of  an  order  which  it  is  good  to  have  recited 
to  us  again  and  again.  Also  we  of  course  tliiuk  of  many  which 
ought  to  be  incliuled;  but  the  lives  are  texts  themselves,  from  whence 
a  teacher  will  amplify  and  dilate  with  advantage  in  his  class  or  his 
family.  And  this  we  suppose  to  be  greatly  the  purpose  of  the 
volume.  It  is  pleasantly  aud  even  inspiriugly  written. 


WE  have  received  a  very  handsome  library  edition  of  The 
Bible  and  Moilern  Thought.  By  the  Rev.J.  R.  Bir/esy  ^f.A.y 
Rector  of  Kellshally  Herts.  New  Editiojiy  with  on  Appen(ti.v.  (The 
Keligious  Tract  Society.)  This  is  a  very  valuable  book,  and  the 
excellent  aud  accomplished  author  has  added  to  the  value  of  the 
volume  by  competent  notes  upon  JMansell,  upon  (leology,  upon 
Egyptology,  and  otlier  matters  of  interest  belonging  to  the  subject. 
The  small  edition  is  a  very  interesting  text-book,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  demand  of  our  age,  and  of  the  modern  sceptic,  is  eminently 
for  the  subjective  or  internal  evidence,  ever  the  most  powerful  too. 
This  the  present  volume  does  not  di‘al  with  much.  Eut  if  a  class 
of  young  men  connected  with  a  Christian  association  would  meet 
together,  aud  read,  and  discuss,  and  corres])ond  together  upon 
this  book,  we  believe  the  benetit  to  the  minds  placed  beiu'ath  such  a 
healthful  course  of  thought  would  be  considerable. 


At  this  moment  we  are  especially  desirous  of  calling  attention  to 
The  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch :  an  Intjuiri/y  Critical  and 
Doctrinal y  into  the  OenuineiiesSy  Authority y  and  Design  of  the  Mosaic 
IVritings.  By  the  Rev.  Donald  Macdonald y  M.A.  Two  Volumes. 
(  Edinburgh  :  T.  A  T.  Clark.)  This  is  a  very  admirable  digest  upon 
the  whole  question  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  reader  will  find 
most  questions  connected  with  the  Pentateuch  competently  dis¬ 
cussed.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  well  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  the  books.  It  is  indeed  an  introduction.  The  reader  will 
be  guided  to  other  sources  of  information,  and  ev(‘ry  theory  is  fairly 
and  fully  stated.  The  volumes  deserve  a  far  more  discursive  and 
excursive  review  than  we  can  now  devote  to  them.  Put  those  wlu» 
may  be  intending  to  follow  Dr.  Colenso’s  wild  and  flippant  aualysefl, 
will  do  well  to  procure  this  work.  It  displays  considerable  reading 
and  thought,  and  will  save  the  reader,  by  the  candulness  of  its 
digests,  the  need  of  procuring  aud  reading  many  other  books. 
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XT^E  are  very  glad  to  receive  a  rej)riut  in  this  country  of 
W  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  By  Me- 
lancthon  TV.  Jacobus,  Brqfessor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany  City,  Pennsylvania  ;  Mat¬ 
thew,  Reprinted  from  the  Thirty-third  American  Edition,  (Edin¬ 
burgh  :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.)  This  is  one  of  those  volumes,  too 
few  in  number,  which  may  be  with  safety  and  confidence  commended 
to  Sabbath  [  school  teachers  and  village  ministers.  We  have  at 
present  no  such  portable  volume  upon  Matthew.  Its  information 
and  instruction  are  clear  and  lucid ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  manly 
and  strong.  Books  like  this  are  still  much  needed.  We  hope 
to  receive  at  any  rate  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  troni 
the  same  able  hands. 


Aspects  of  till*  Heavens,  47. 

• - (^notations  from,  18. 

A  rominentarv,  Grammatical,  and  Exc- 
getieal,  on  tho  Book  of  Job,  with  a 
translation,  reviewed,  21). 

Arc  the  Stars  Inhabited  ?  51. 
Apocatastases,  Tlieory  of,  07. 

A  Churehman  on  the  Kainpage,  01). 
Amusement,  Keereation  for  Colliers,  Ol. 

A  Miner’s  IVlissionary  Society,  1)3. 

Amiable  Optimism,  103. 

Appropriating  Faitli,  213. 

‘An  Essay  on  tlio  Age  and  Anti«juity  of ; 
the  Book  of  Nabatlnnean  Agriculture,  I 
and  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Posi¬ 
tion  of  tho  Shemitic  Nations  in  the 
History  of  Civilization.’  By  M.  Ernest 
Kenan,  reviewed,  259. 

Anecdotes  : — 

Of  John  Calvin,  3,  7. 

Of  Early  French  ]\lartyrs,  5. 

Of  Socrates,  101,  105,  106,  107. 

A  Brave  Little  Creature,  106. 

An  Invalid  in  tlic  House,  167. 

Sir  John  Waters,  171. 

A  Coward,  176. 

A  Spanish  Proclamation,  176. 

Catalani,  176. 

Of  Old  Windsor,  185. 

Of  Matthew  Day,  185. 

Of  a  Presbyterian  I'lder,  208. 

Of  Cromwell,  225. 

(Vomwell  at  Knaresborough,  235. 

T.ord  Muskerry,  237. 

Of  Richard  Hooker,  281,  282. 

Of  Cliarlcs  V.,  134,  435,  437. 


BitiEF  Notices. 

Sheplierd  of  Grove  Hall,  a  story  of 
1662,  01. 

Selections  from  John  Milton’s  Prose 
\Vritings,  01. 

Komanis’a  Sermons,  01. 

\Velby’s  Prt'dictions  Realised  in  Modem 
Times,  01. 

The  Countess  of  Mar’s  Arcadia  or 
Sanctuary,  170. 

Craik’s  Manual  of  English  Literature, 
172. 

Howe’s,  John,  Works,  172. 

Niehol’s  Puritan  Divines,  172. 

Bacon’s  Thoughts  on  Holy  Scripture* 
172. 

Thompson’s  Great  Missionaries,  a 
Series  of  Biographies,  173. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  173. 

RemiTiiscenees  of  Captain  Gronow,  173, 

Memoir  of  tlie  Rev.  Henry  M^ight,  177. 

Burns’s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  178. 

Burn’s  Lessons  of  My  Farm,  178. 

Vaughan’s  I’ll  Tell  You,  181. 

Hanna’s  Last  Day  of  our  Lord’s 
Passion,  182. 

Stougliton’s  Windsor;  a  History  and 
Description  of  the  Castle,  182. 

Brown’s,  James  Baldwin,  Sketch  of  the 
Character  and  Ministry  of  John 
Leifchild,  D.D.,  275. 

Gamle  Norge ;  or.  Our  Holidays  in 
Scandinavia,  275. 

The  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Romans,  and 
Hebrews,  Baiter’s  Edition  in  32ino, 
276. 
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Bbief  Notices — continued. 

Black  Bartholomew  and  the  Twelve 
Years’  Conflict,  276. 

Waddington's  Congregational  Church 
lli^torv  from  the  Reformation  to 
1662,  276. 

Angus’a,  Joseph,  Christian  Churches, 
the  Noblest  Form  of  Social  Life,  the 
Representatives  of  Christ  on  Earth, 
the  Dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
276. 

Stanford’s,  Charles,  Thoughts  for 
Students  and  Pastors,  I-IG, 

Christian  Lyrics  ;  chiefly  selected  from 
Modern  Authors,  147. 

Gill’s,  Henry,  The  True  and  Beautiful 
in  Man’s  Spiritual  Experience,  417. 
Stevenson’s,  IVilliam  Fleming,  Praying 
and  Working,  417. 

Howe’s,  Jolin,  Works,  118. 

Adams’s  Exposition  upon  the  Second 
Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter,  418. 
Frame  Truth  in  Love,  510. 

Winslow’s  Patriarchal  Shadows,  510. 
Killen's  Companions  in  Glory,  5 10. 
Alexander’s  Christian  Faith  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  5  K). 

‘  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be,’  5 10. 

Winnowed  Grain,  510. 

Brother  Help,  541. 

The  Bible  and  Modem  Thought,  511. 
Macdonald  on  tlie  Pentateuch,  541. 
Jacobus  on  Matthew,  542. 

Book  Hunting,  112. 

Book  Hunter,  the  Fine  Gentleman,  113. 

Book  of  tlob.  The,  20. 

Broad  Churchism  against  Freedom,  75. 

Burgon,  his  letters  from  Rome,  reviewed, 
110  ;  his  remarks  on  the  Codex  B,  413  ; 
on  the  Cardinal  Mai,  115  ;  on  Roman¬ 
ism,  ai\d  the  Holy  Week,  410;  on 
Romish  festivals  and  relics,  423,  121. 

Cunningham’s  Reformers  and  the  Theo¬ 
logy  of  the  Reformation,  reviewed,  1. 

Calvin  John,  1  ;  birth  and  youth  of,  2  ; 
at  Paris,  3  ;  in  Geneva  5  ;  the  legislator, 
6 ;  marriage  of,  6,  7 ;  severity  of,  8  ; 
marriage  of,  12. 


Calvinism,  what  is  it,  13,  11. 

j  Calvin,  John,  Theology  of,  15;  system, 

1  the  defect  of,  17 ;  and  Luther  con¬ 
trasted,  16. 

Calvin,  No,  in  the  Bible,  18. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  Book  of  Job,  30. 

I  Christ  the  Great  Elihu,  46. 

Goode’s,  Mr.,  Report,  85,  86,  88. 

I  Cottage  Building,  89. 

;  ‘  Christian  Faith  ;  its  Nature,  Objects, 

I  Causes,  and  Effects.*  By  J.  H.  God¬ 
win,  reviewed,  208. 

Clifford’s,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Lecture,  226, 

Charles  I.,  237  ;  his  exactions,  239,  210. 

Chwolson’s  Dr.,  Shemitic  Theories,  260. 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  his  Life  and 
Poems,  reviewed,  270. 

County  Congregational  Associations,  their 
Work,  313. 

Congregational  Aid  Funds  Proposed,  315. 

Coleridge  on  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 
129. 

Oiurcli  Economics — a  Minimum  Salary, 
308. 

Commerce,  English,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
426. 

Charles  V.,  his  autobiography,  reviewed, 
432  ;  his  character,  433 ;  his  convent 

'  life,  435  ;  his  death,  437. 

Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  506. 

Draco,  The,  of  the  Reformation,  7. 

Davidson’s,  Mr.,  Volume,  33. 

Dissenting  Insolence,  69. 

Dudley  Union,  Education  in,  85. 

Doubtful  Views  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  211, 

212. 

j  Eclectic  Review',  The,  of  1820,  on 
Richard  Hooker,  quoted,  278. 

Endowments,  The  principle  of,  309. 

Epistles  of  St.  John,  348. 

English  Tongue,  The,  56  ;  work  on  the, 
57. 

‘Egyptian  Chronicles,’  by  W.  Palmer, 
reviewed,  62. 

j  Elihu,  45 ;  Christ  the  great,  46. 
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Krasmus  and  liia  Colloquies,  187,  190 
birth  and  parentage  of,  188 ;  travels 
of,  189  ;  llallain’s  estimate  of,  207. 

Kusebius,  Chrysoglottus,  2U6,  207. 

ICxperience  dispels  Theological  Difficul¬ 
ties,  215. 

Kmkhson —  * 

His  conduct  of  life,  reviewed,  8G5 ;  a 
representative  man,  3I>7  ;  as  a  tliinker, 
309;  his  method  Platonic,  371;  his 
egoism,  373  ;  is  neither  Theist,  Acos-  j 
mist,  or  Pantheist,  375  ;  and  Keats,  j 
377  ;  confounds  nature  and  the  super-  j 
natural,  379 ;  fallacies  of  his  intuitive ' 
life,  381 ;  direct  plagiarisms,  385  ;  and 
Carlyle,  387;  imagination,  389;  his 
uses  as  a  teacher,  395  ;  his  poetry,  401, 
103. 


Foueiun  Liteuaturk. 

Victor  Hugo  :  ‘  Les  Miscrables,’  331  ; 

‘  La  Legende  des  Sieclcs,’  33G, 

H.  Edmond  Scherer,  341. 

M.  Samuel  Vincent :  ‘Du  Protestant  isme 
cn  France,’  31-2. 

Guizot:  ‘  Mthnoircs  pour  Servir 
rilistoire  do  Mon  Temps,’  313; 

‘  L’Egliso  et  la  Soeietd  Clmhienno 
en  18G1,*  343. 

Madame  Clara  Mundt :  ‘  Louise  Mul- 
bach,’  34G. 

Heinrich  Mahler,  31G. 

M.  Alfred  Maury  :  ‘  Etudes  Psycholo¬ 
gic]  ues,’  525.  ! 

M.  Delorme :  ‘  Les  lloinmes  d’llo- 
m^re,’  529. 

Heinrich  Heine,  533. 

Alfred  De  Musset,  535. 

M.  Wolfgang  Menzel,  538. 

Varnhagen  Von  Eiise,  539.  j 

Faber’s  ‘  Lancelot  on  Job,’ 31, 

Faith  and  Character,  221.  | 

Gray,  David,  his  life  and  poems,  19  ;j 
birth  and  childhood  of,  20  ;  education 
of,  21 ;  his  letter  to  Dobell,  22  ;  illness  ' 
and  death  of,  22  ;  burial  place  of,  23  ;  j 
poems  of,  reviewed,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28. 


f  God's  Methods  of  Meeting  and  Answer¬ 
ing  Man,  45. 

Girdlestoue’s,  Rev.  Charles,  Letter  to  the 
‘  Times,’  8t. 

Gospel  Hearer,  193. 

Grand  Remonstrance,  The,  238. 

Guild’s  Anglo-Saxon,  427. 

Grt'cce,  her  Moral  Power,  101. 
Gravenhurst ;  or  Thoughts  on  Good  and 
Fvil,  by  William  Smith,  162. 


Hanbury’s  Edition  of  Hooker,  279. 

‘Handbook  of  the  English  Tongue,’  Dr. 
Angus,  reviewed,  56. 

Hooker — 

The  judicious,  278 ;  editions  of  his 
ecclesiastical  polity,  279 ;  Keble’s  and 
Hanbury’s  characterised,  279;  sketch 
of  his  life,  280 ;  his  singular  marriage, 
281  ;  his  sorrowful  life,  283 ;  his  life 
and  writings  characterised,  285  ;  friend¬ 
ship  with  Whitgift,  287  ;  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Hobbes,  291 ;  his  peculiar  sym¬ 
bolism,  293 ;  his  style,  303  ;  fine 
quotations  from,  on  God,  304;  on 
angels,  304 ;  on  law,  304 ;  on  music, 
305 ;  on  the  Psalms,  306 ;  on  the 
hidden  Church  of  Clirist,  30tl, 

Hugo,  Victor,  sketch  of  his  life,  331 ;  hia 
‘Les  Miscrables,’  331. 

Hampden’s  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy, 
97. 

Hinton’s,  Mr.,  Pam])hlet,  223. 

Ip.\iau — 

Sir  Edward  Strachey  on,  148  •  his 
mind,  151  ;  the  youthful  dcscribetl, 
153;  the  Temple  in  his  day,  153  ;  the 
typical  character  of  his  prophe<’ies,  155; 
burdens  of  Habylon,  Assyria,  and  Tyre, 
155,  156 ;  on  tlie  order  of  nature  and 
Providence,  157 ;  his  earlier  and  later 
prophecies,  159  ;  his  prophecies  of  the 
Redeemer,  161. 

Insult  a  Science,  72. 

Improvement  of  the  Social,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual  Condition  of  the  Colliery 
Districts,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93. 
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Job,  Book  of,  29 ;  Carlyle,  Thomas,  ’ 
iiluAtration  of,  30 ;  Faber’s  Laucelot 
on,  31 ;  literature  of  the,  32 ;  the  one 
great  subject  of,  31;  poetry  of  the,  35  ; 
auth<)r  of,  37. 

Job,  Story  of,  38 ;  character  of,  39  ;  cry 
to  God,  11. 

Jupiter,  a  Visit  to,  53. 

Keble’s  Edition  of  Hooker,  279 ;  his 
sacramentarian  notions,  297 ;  on  the 
mystical  meaniogs  of  the  spiritual 
world,  301. 

Eingly  Outrage,  211. 

King  Nominal  and  King  Heal,  213. 

Libraries,  115. 

Literature  of  the  Book  of  Job,  32. 

Langley,  Mr.,  upon  the  Right  of  Private 
Judgment,  7G. 

Life  in  Colliery  Districts,  80. 

Leisure  Hour,  The,  1S60,  reviewed,  80. 

Lucas,  Frederick,  his  biography,  reviewed, 
267. 

Luther,  Doctor,  16. 

Luggie,  The,  and  other  poems,  reviewed, 
19. 

Ministers,  the  question  of  tlieir  Salaries, 
319;  sympathy  for,' 319. 

Mental  Exercises,  ultimate  end  of,  135  ; 
activity  a  means  of  spiritual  growth, 
139.  * 

Methodism  and  Presbyterianism,  311. 

Manse  for  the  Minister,  A  proposed,  317. 

Moral  Disorder,  165. 

Moral  Sorrows,  Man’s,  *12. 

Moses  (?),  the  Author  of  Job,  37. 

Moral  Character  of  Job,  39. 

Motives  Omnipresent,  55. 

Modem  Egypt,  65,  66. 

Moral  condition  of  Colliery  Districts,  82; 
of  Dudley,  83. 

Nabathsan  Agriculture,  The  Book  of, 
259. 

Our  Place  in  the  Universe,  55. 

Owen’s,  Rev.  J.  B.,  opinion,  87. 


Object,  The,  of  Christian  Faith,  215,  216. 

*  Oliver  Cromwell ;  or,  the  Old  and  New 
Dissenters,’  by  Ecv.  J.  Lathbury,  re¬ 
viewed.  221. 

Oliver  Cromwell — 

The  pathfinder  of  his  age,  225  ;  Mr. 
Clifford,  of  Bristol,  on,  226 ;  birth  and 
ancestry  of,  227  ;  boyhood  of,  228 ;  his 
scholarship  and  home  life,  229 ;  mar¬ 
riage  of,  229,  231  ;  the  wife  of,  229  ; 
spiritual  struggles  of,  231 ;  family  of, 
232 ;  correspondence  of,  233  ;  his  un¬ 
consciousness.  234;  at  Knaresborough, 
235  ;  the  test  of  the  keyhole  applied  to, 
235  ;  his  theology,  236  ;  England’s 
need  of,  212  ;  inarticulateness  of,  213  ; 
comparison  of  with  Napoleon,  211 ; 
dictator  to  Europe,  215;  defender  of 
the  faith,  216.  217  ;  ard  Mazarin,  219  ; 
private  life  of,  251 ;  defender  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  scholarship,  252 ;  last  illness 
of,  253,  251;  dying  hours.  255  ;  his 
relation  to  the  history  of  English  law, 
257,  258. 

Problem.  Tlie  Great  French,  322. 

Paganism,  The  Intolerance  of,  Bishop 
Hampden  on,  99. 

Pcetrv,  Healthful  and  Unhealthful,  127; 
qualities  of  sacred.  130 ;  four  orders 
of,  131  ;  of  the  Book  of  Job,  35. 

Providence,  The  Meaning  of,  43. 

Planets,  Speculations  on,  52,  53,  51. 

Paris,  Martyrdoms  in,  1 ;  Sinbad  in, 
323  ;  demolition  of  old  houses  in,  321; 
old,  325  ;  financial  relations  of,  326  ; 
socialism  and  despotism  in,  327 ;  money 
mania  in,  329. 

Papist’s  Portrait  of  Protestantism,  A, 
137. 

Philip  11.  Characterised,  164. 

Perfection  of  the  Pen,  58,  59. 

Pen,  The,  a  great  Revealer  and  Consoler, 
GO,  61 ;  and  press,  61,  62. 

Palmer  on  Egyptian  Chronicles,  reviewed, 
62. 

I  Phcpnix  Cycle,  The,  63,  61. 

Practical  Action  of  the  Church,  79. 
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Prospectus  of  the  Kation*!  Asaociation 
for  the  Relief  of  British  Miners,  1862, 
reriewed,  80. 

Possibility  of  Deist ical  Christianity,  A, 
217. 

Poetry. 

Dayid  Gray  : — 

The  Lugffie  and  other  Poems,  If. 
Extract  from  the  ‘Cuckoo,’  21. 

My  Epitaph,  23. 

Lines  to  Mr.  Dobell,  23. 

Autumnal  Nights,  24. 

The  Hope  of  Immortality,  25. 

The  Snow,  25. 

The  Anemone.  26. 

A  Sonnet,  27. 

Sonnets,  28. 

Faber 

Lancelot  on  Job,  30. 

Adelaide  A.  Proctor : — 

A  Chaplet  of  Verses,  117. 

The  Names  of  our  Lady,  117* 

Oar  Lady’s  Dower,  118. 

Faber :  — 

King’s  Bridge,  12X 
Dean  Trench : — 

Verses,  125. 

Isaac  Williams 
The  Birth,  132. 

Children,  132. 

Arthur  Hugh  Cleugh  : — 

Extracts  from,  270,  271,  272,  273, 
274. 

Emerson : — 

Quotations  from,  401,  402,  403. 
William  Threkeld  Edwards  : — 

Joy  Worship,  438. 

The  Cross,  439. 

A  Sheck  of  Com  fully  Ripe,  440. 

A  WTiite  Horse  and  He  that  sat 
upon  him,  440. 

A  Church  among  the  Mountains, 
411. 

Eclecticism,  442. 

Rain  among  the  Mountains,  442. 

The  Cause  of  Unbelief,  413. 

The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  444. 


Apathy,  445. 

Not  Lost,  though  not  Seen,  445. 

Unknown  what  we  shall  be,  446. 
Stanyan  Bigg . 

Shifting  Scenes,  358. 

Only  a  Little  House,  339. 

I  The  Two  OraTes,  360. 

j  The  Description  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Grail,  362. 

‘  Roots  and  Ramifications,*  by  A.  J. 
Knapp,  retiewed,  56. 

*  Religio  Uhemici,  the  Chemistry  of  the 

i  Stars.*  by  George  Wilson,  reriewetl, 
17. 

Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Popular  Education  in  England  ;  rol  II. 
1861,  reviesved,  80. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  0|ienition  of  Act  5th 
and  6th  Vic.,  cap  99 ;  and  into  the 
state  of  the  Mining  Population,  1852 
— 1S6(U  reviewed,  80. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Trades* 
Societies,  appointed  by  the  National 

i  Asssociation  for  the  promotion  of  Social 

Science,  presented  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Meetiag  of  the  Association  at 
Glasgow,  ifept.,  1860,  reviewed,  80. 

Reprints  Wanted,  1 17. 

Renau,  M.,  263. 

Servetus,  Michael,  9 ;  the  doom  of,  10 ; 
at  the  stake,  11. 

Sorrow,  a  magnifying  glass,  41. 

Starry  speculations,  Uses  of,  49. 

Skunk,  A  Controversial,  71. 

Social  condition  of  Colliery  Districts,  81. 

Socrates.  97  ;  charaeteriied  by  Erasmus, 
Forchhammer,  and  Orote.,  101  ;  hia 
mission,  103 ;  and  the  tophiats,  104  ; 
and  Euthe<lemus,  101, 105 ;  and  Aria- 
tarchas,  108, 109 ;  and  the  oracles.  111  ; 
and  Aristophanes,  111  ;  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of,  113 ;  the  Death  Scene  des¬ 
cribed  by  Bishop  Hampden,  114,  115. 

Sacred  Poetry,  Our,  117. 
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Salvation  bj  Metaphysics — aspects  of 
Faith,  208. 

Style  of  Mr  Godwin’s  Lecture,  209,  210. 

Shemitic  Problems,  259. 

Shem,  What  we  owe  to  the  race  of,  265. 

St.  Clement’s  Eve,  467. 

The  Three  First  Great  Rationalists,  36. 

The  Author  of  Job,  37. 

‘  The  Common  Sights  in  the  Heavens, 
and  how  to  See  and  Know  them,’  by 
Capt.  Drayson,  reviewed,  47. 

Transcendental  Astronomy,  50. 

Telescope,  The,  the  True  Magic  Glass, 
52. 

Two  Tracts  on  Subscription,  73. 

‘  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,’  by  J.  N. 
Langley,  reviewed,  73. 

*  The  Way  which  some  call  Heresy,*  by 
A.  Jukes,  reviewed,  73. 


The  Ejected  of  our  Day,  77. 

‘The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,*  by  C. 
Reade,  187. 

The  Shipwreck,  191,  192. 

The  Abbot  and  the  Learned  Lady,  195, 
196,  197,  198. 

The  Soldier  and  Carthusian,  198,  199, 

200. 

The  Rich  Beggars,  or  Franciscans,  200, 
201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206. 

The  Faith  which  Saves,  219,  220. 

Theory  of  Cromwell’s  Life,  The,  224. 

The  Book  of  Nabathflcan  Agriculture,  261. 

Uses  of  Starry  Speculations,  49. 

Universe,  Our  Plaee  in  the,  55. 

Ward,  Dr.  W.  G.,  on  the  Relation  of 
Man’s  Spiritual  Power  to  True  Perfec¬ 
tion,  135. 


•-ondou  :  Robert  K.  Burt,  l\inl"r,  Holborn  Hill. 


